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OUR ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE CAN BE SIMPLY STATED: 
IT IS TO BUILD FOR OURSELVES, FOR ALL MEN, A WORLD 
IN WHICH EACH INDIVIDUAL HUMAN BEING SHALL 
HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO LIVE OUT HIS LIFE IN 
PEACE; TO WORK PRODUCTIVELY, EARNING AT LEAST 
ENOUGH FOR HIS ACTUAL NEEDS AND THOSE OF HIS 
FAMILY; TO ASSOCIATE WITH THE FRIENDS OF HIS 
CHOICE; TO THINK AND WORSHIP FREELY; AND TO 
DIE SECURE IN THE KNOWLEDGE THAT HIS CHILDREN, 
AND THEIR CHILDREN, SHALL HAVE THE SAME OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 



Preface 



SINCE the promulgation of the Atlantic Charter, demands have 
been insistent for the application of its principles to the Far 
East. Apart from some feeble statements of our intentions 
regarding India, however, and the belated abrogation of extraterri- 
toriality in China, nothing has been done. For all our sympathy, we 
Americans have not been sure of our attitude, nor has that sympathy 
influenced to any serious degree the policies of government. If such 
policies are ever to be evolved, or made vital to the conscience of 
democracy in time for them to become an integral part of post-war 
union, the minds of men must be focused on them here and now. Now, 
while the tablets of this great Charter of humanity are steeped in the 
acid of blood and sorrow, fears and want, we must make sure of the 
letter of our intentions. We must declare those intentions to Asia, 
courageously and clearly. 

Yet we talk only broadly and blandly of the Four Freedoms. We 
talk of them as if the teeming billions of the world were beating their 
breasts because they are denied them. We like to forget that the human 
horse may be led to the trough of ideals, but that you can't make him 
drink. How make our freedoms acceptable when so much of the world 
is fighting all freedom? How make our freedoms acceptable when so 
much of the world remains passively indifferent? In the mass, the 
struggle is between 160,000,000 honorary Aryans and their German 
imitators, and over 800,000,000 Russians, Chinese, British, and Ameri- 
cans. But within the ranks of even the democracies there is such a 
diversity of opinion that only the most complacent optimists would 
say that when the war is won Asia will be given her full part in the 
United Nations World. 

vii 
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Within Asia, however, there is a certain kind of unanimity stronger 
even than within the western democracies. That unanimity has assumed 
different farms. Witness the paradoxical readiness of the followers of 
Gandhi to let Japan swarm into India in the blind hope that that 
would rid India of the British Raj. Beneath that astigmatism is the 
firm conception of what India is fighting for. Contrast the attitude of 
the British with that of the Chinese. Pressed for a statement of his 
plan for India, Winston Churchill retorted that he had "not been 
called in to preside at the liquidation of the British Empire." But 
when Chiang Kaishek was urged to make China assume the leadership 
of all Asiatic peoples, he refused, saying, in effect, that he was not 
going to turn Butcher Bird to replace the Butcher Bird (Japan) they 
were fighting to destroy. 

Ignoring pressure to make him start a rift in Anglo-American 
cooperation by intervening in India, President Roosevelt has kept 
hands off. But, previsioning the post-war future and following in the 
wake of Wallace and Welles, Wendell Willkie is snatching at the 
leadership of public opinion in regard to Asia. "When we talk about 
reaching agreement among allied peoples, we must mean the Russian 
and the Chinese people as well as the British people and the American 
people," said Willkie. "We must try to find out and openly to express 
the desires and hopes of hundreds of millions of other people in India, 
in Africa, on the southern shores of Asia, and in our own hemisphere." 

But here is the crux of the problem. What is being done to make 
vivid and real these desires and hopes among the United Nations 
people? If only a fraction of Europeans (among whom was born the 
idea of freedom for man as a person) understand it, how can we hope 
that the billion of Asia will share our enthusiasm and give of them- 
selves sacrificially for our conceptions of freedom? What does liberty 
stand for in the minds of these nations? And what do we know of the 
private, personal, or collective lives, ideas, attitudes and beliefs, of 
these masses? At this late date, Willkie cries out that "men and women 
all over the world must discuss and learn and exchange ideas and pur- 
poses with which to direct the future. ... We must learn to work 
with Russians and Chinese. We must know what the people of Russia 
and China aim for and we must let them know our aims." 

Is it not astonishing that, in the midst of this terrible war, one of 
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the outstanding leaders should have to admonish us about so obvious 
a need? In spite of the flood of books, lectures, conferences, and eye- 
witness reports that have inundated America for twenty years, it is 
not unfair to say that not one in a hundred thousand of our people 
could give a clear, point-by-point account of the people of Japan, 
China, or India. There are hardly two groups in America which would 
agree on any summary of the effect of British Rule on India, or give 
a full, factual, fair statement about it. We have listened to Hindus and 
special pleaders, but contradictions and disputes make chaos of our 
conclusions. There are not a thousand people who could give a con- 
sistent account of the phenomenon that is Japan, notwithstanding the 
millions of dollars' worth of enlightenment we have enjoyed. Why have 
we, the most educated, most widely read, most lectured at, most radioed 
people in the world, with a free and prolific press, been taken in so 
shamefully and so heart-breakingly by Japan? 

The answer is not hard to give. It is because we know little or noth- 
ing about the people of Asia as people, as a full community of people. 
We had nothing in our heads that could save us from tragedy. We are 
a newspaper-reading lot. Only when a current crisis runs up a fever 
in our nation do we rush to "read up" on the question. A year ago 
you could not get any one to publish or read anything on Australia. 
Then came a rush for the books. Yesterday, Africa was a land un- 
known. To-day the Council on Books in Wartime is hurrying out lists 
of books on North Africa. Our boys, just as they go up the gang-plank, 
have to be handed little capsule-books on how to behave in the lands 
they are going to liberate. I know, because I helped prepare some of 
these. What a tragic reflection on our education! And what do the 
papers tell us was in those little books? That we had advised our boys 
not to make passes at Moslem women I Are we helped to understand 
the quality and character of the people we were going to rescue from 
fascism? 

Instead of knowing these people as people, rounded in all their 
human qualities, we know them mainly as generalizations. We have 
discussed "social, economic and political forces"; we have boldly 
talked about the "status quo"; we have swallowed reams of treaties 
and documents, and our newspapers have dished out subhash of tid- 
bits and banalities with incomplete quotations from learned advocates, 
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the essence of which is one empty restatement of an accepted generality 
after another. Our phrases about peace and understanding are not 
even as specific as the Buddhist prayer-wheel. There is little consis- 
tent huilding up of pictures of people as people. There is little sub- 
stance of human character upon which our people can hang their 
understandings. If we are to have "international understanding," we 
must have something to stand on or under. 

It is not out of abstractions that solutions to world problems are 
made. It is out of specific flesh and blood and passion that wars are 
made. Erudition has never cured a prejudice nor sanctified an inter- 
nation love-match. It is not enough to know now that China is such a 
valiant, patriotic nation. We should have known that before, had we 
known the right things about Chinese character. Yet we believed for 
generations that Chinese were weak and unpatriotic. It is not enough 
to know now that Japan is a harsh and brutal neighbor, resorting to 
medieval torture. To-day that knowledge is of little value to us; we 
have learned it through bitter disillusionment. The character of the 
people of Asia has not changed with the attack on Pearl Harbor, but 
our versions of that character have undergone startling transformation. 
Why? Because we dealt with documents, not people, with "issues," 
not desires and despairs. 

It is only out of definite portrayal of peoples as peoples that the 
personality of the coming peace can be shaped. The pattern of the 
peace can not take shape except as it is cut to fit, as men and women, 
the nations who are to wear the garments of world decency. If the 
Four Freedoms are to prevail, they must dress the nations of the 
earth according to their own tastes and requirements. Therefore, these 
tastes and requirements must be clearly visualized. 

This book is an effort to visualize some of the tastes and require- 
ments of the people of Asia who have now come under the heel of 
the Japanese. Its purpose is not to provide the reader with a series of 
safe, sound, arm-chair decisions on infinitely complicated matters. It 
aims merely to draw his attention to some of the many poignant, puz- 
zling realities of racial and national thinking and daily habit which 
must be reckoned with in any attempt to help the Asians to attain the 
end for which we are all fighting. 

The general outline of the book is clear in the table of contents, 
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but it is well to explain some of the peculiarities of its emphasis. Since 
one can not say everything in one book, I have generally chosen to 
visualize, in some detail, matters concerning which my long experience 
in leading public forums has convinced me the average American has 
no dear picture. On the other hand, I have passed over rather lightly 
many important matters which are treated well and at length in other 
current books. Since my choice of material is dictated partly by twenty 
years of effort in trying to explain, often alone and unaided, many 
truths about Asia which Americans did not want to hear, but in which 
they now take an interest, I have not hesitated to refer specifically 
to some of these past discussions. I think this is necessary in order to 
focus the mind of the reader on the right things now. 

The first two chapters deal with our enemies, the Japanese, with 
the purpose of trying to make them really intelligible as persons. The 
next four chapters deal with the countries Japan has definitely con- 
quered. Since space was limited, I did not try to give the Philippines 
a chapter of their own. I thought I could assume some general knowl- 
edge of their background and character, inasmuch as we helped shape 
it, but I did not wish to assume the same in regard to such countries 
as Burma and Siam. The problem of India is peculiar. It has not been 
conquered by Japan, yet no discussion of the Four Freedoms can be 
valid without taking into consideration the enormous problems pre- 
sented by India. I have therefore left India out of the historical and 
geographical survey of the conquered area but have discussed Indian 
problems in the chapters on the freedoms. 

Following the picture of the conqueror and the conquered, I take 
up the questions of the Four Freedoms. Since the aim of the Japanese is 
definitely to supplant the white men as overlords of Asia, discussion 
of freedom from aggression means facing frankly the fact of the white 
man's aggression in Asia. And here, as in the rest of the book, I have 
either chosen to emphasize background and historical details usually 
neglected, or tried to give concrete pictures of concrete situations. 

With regard to the final chapter on aggression and the final chapter 
on religion, in which I represent distinguished persons of the Orient as 
saying to each other in conversation what they have said at various 
times in print, I wish to say that this is another attempt to help us 
visualize the peoples of Asia as people. The marshaling of the material 
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in this way may seem somewhat artificial. But actually it is not nearly 
as artificial as the simple printing of it would be, without any hint at 
all of the background of excited discussion, that daily meeting of mind 
with mind, in which the articulate and leading persons of the East, 
like similar persons in our own country, are endeavoring to think their 
way through the bewildering moral problems of our day. If the effect 
of this is to startle, to make the reader attend and ask, "Did he really 
say that? Surely, the writer of this book must have made this upl", 
the end is gained. For the person in question in each case did say 
exactly what I have quoted, and very much more that it would be 
worth-while to know about. 

With regard to all the freedoms, there are of course many more 
questions than I have been able to raise in this book. Really to docu- 
ment such subjects as land tenure, literacy, the practice of journalism 
in all the countries, would require volumes. All I have tried to do is 
to say of the oriental person who desperately needs all the Four Free- 
doms: "Meet Mr. So-and-So." From such introduction I venture to 
hope may follow mutual discussion and a sentiment of friendship 
which will enable us all together, the people of the East and the people 
of the West, to begin to build together the International Mind. 

SYDNEY GREENBEE 
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Prologue to Aggression 



THOSE WHO ESTEEM COURAGE ALWAYS PLACE MODER- 
ATION FIRST IN THEIR RELATIONS WITH MEN, AND 
TRY TO WIN LOVE AND RESPECT. IF, THROUGH AD- 
MIRATION OF COURAGE, YOU ACT WITH CAUSELESS 
VIOLENCE, IN THE END THE WORLD WILL DETEST YOU 
AND LOOK UPON YOU AS WILD BEASTS. 

From the prophetic Rescript issued 
to the men of the Japanese 
Imperial Forces on January 4, 
1862, by Emperor Metji 



Taking Measure of Our Enemy 



DECEMBER, 8, 1942, was a busy day in the Tokyo 
Broadcasting office. Beamed to the United States and the 
world came a steady stream of boasting. It was a field 
day for the Bushido Boys. Premier Tojo led the onslaught. 
Wearing oversized glasses gleaming beneath a dome as bald as 
a boulder, one hand sprawling on the desk, the right hand tucked 
away behind him, he pitched his voice high into the microphone. 
Standing in his habitual manner, stooped in his ill-fitting jacket 
and excessively high boots, he is a figure of overdone humility 
behind a breast of overdone braggadocio. For the entire left 
breast of his coat on great occasions is a blotch of twenty ponder- 
ous medals, while the repressed modesty of his tense, deeply 
carved and wrinkled face leaves little doubt that he knows who 
Premier, War Minister, Home Minister, General Hideki Tojo is. 
Beneath sharp, squint eyes lies the heavy black brush of his 
mustache. 

He was by no means alone. Foreign Minister Masayuki Tani, 
suave, squeaking, also pitched his voice high, and Admiral San- 
kichi Takahashi, hostile and explosive, added his. Partners in 
plunder, they all appeared as great actors in the world's greatest 
drama before the microphone. They talked at us. They talked 
to Berlin and Italy. They held press conferences with Axis news- 
papermen. They had a great day. It was like one of those day- 
long performances at a Japanese theater, beginning at noon and 
ending after midnight, in which warrior actors come prancing on 

3 
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the stage, lifting high their little feet, whirling their enormous 
swords, grinning under terrible black mustachios, and jerking 
their haughty heads with fierce, toothy grins. It was a great day, 
and a great drama. Its title, of course, was: Anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor. 

And all the while, the broadcasts were going out over Japan, 
over the little rice fields crisp with frost and the hill-tops under 
their first snow, and over the little truck gardens whence human 
horses were hauling in the late vegetables, radishes, and greens. 
The people, passive and submissive to both good and evil, 
cowered under their appalling victory. For all their victories, 
they were still clattering on foot along their narrow streets with 
swinging signs, amid trotting rikisha-pull&s and coolies jog- 
ging enormous burdens on bamboo poles across their shoulders. 
For all their victories, they still wore wooden clogs and cotton 
tabi instead of shoes, and those who had learned to wear leather 
shoes had to give them up because the soldiers needed them more. 
For all their wild sense of triumph, the people had as yet little 
or no evidence that they were one bit better off than they had 
been before. 

And so I wonder what Professor Kokubo and his Okusama 
(honorable Mrs.) thought of the broadcasts as they listened, 
squatting beside their little charcoal brazier. The brazier was no 
bigger than a large flower-pot, but it was the only means of heat- 
ing the house. Holding their little hands over the little coals, they 
tried to thaw out their numb fingers. Professor Kokubo is a 
worried little man. His salary would not keep an American 
stenographer in the style to which she is accustomed, yet he must 
maintain himself as the dignified official which his position as a 
teacher automatically makes him. His one cherished frock coat is 
grown green with age. Should it collapse under Okusaina's faith- 
ful care, what would he do? The professor is submissive enough, 
but still, as an educated man, he now and then entertains some 
worrying questions. Not too energetically, true. They buzz 
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around the outside of his mind like flies at a window. He would 
not really question anything he is expected to believe. He is too 
cautiously loyal to do that. But now and then he becomes uncom- 
fortably aware of what he might think or rather, what some 
one less loyal to his Emperor might think. 

As for Okusama, his honorable Mrs., Professor Kokubo thinks 
she hasn't much sense. But she does have sense. Because she is a 
woman and hence is incapable of the high intelligence of the 
Japanese male, she harbors now and then some dangerous 
thoughts entertains them meekly, humbly, resignedly, without 
ever dreaming of doing anything about them. Still, she thinks 
that if only she had more time she could make her home a little 
nicer. She is so busy, and her husband doesn't make enough. Yet 
all she hears is that she should have more babies, to grow into 
more soldiers. Obligingly, she has borne a baby every other year, 
but her honorable Mr. has not borne more yen through the years. 
Naturally, Okusama wonders why they should have so many 
babies only to see them go off, one after the other, to China, to 
Indo-China, to Java, to the Philippines, in order to be killed 
while killing other Asiatic people like themselves. 

And so with wavering exaltation and misgiving, the professor 
and his little wife listen to the reports coming over the radio. 
Always it is the voice of some government spokesman, in the 
same breath promising great gains and demanding greater sacri- 
fices. T is for take, and Tojo, Tani, and Takahashi take from the 
people and take from the world, and on the anniversary of their 
great taking at Pearl Harbor, the great triumvirate take tally of 
all their takings. 

Says Tojo: "Within one year of the outbreak of the Greater 
East Asia war all American and British strongholds in East Asia 
were overthrown and nearly all regions have been liberated from 
Anglo-American domination while Japan has successfully estab- 
lished a strategic position which will enable her to win the war 
no matter how it may be protracted." 
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As Professor Kokubo listens, he seems to stand half an inch 
taller. Ahl At last, Japan is growing so strong, so rich. They 
will soon be the plutocrats of all Asia. The wealth of China, of 
the Indies, of India itself will soon pour into their pockets. 
Kokubo might even be able to buy himself a rikisha. But Premier 
To jo has not yet finished: 

"The rich resources acquired by Japan in the southern areas," 
he goes on, "rubber, petroleum, tin and drugs ..." 

Kokubo looks proud, but his Okusama, more personal and 
simple minded, thinks: "And what will we do with all that rub- 
ber and gasoline? We haven't many cars, as America has and 
as to this tin, we Japanese never will turn to eating out of cans. 77 
She hasn ? t much time to think, for the great minister is going 
shrilly on. He has paused only long enough to let the lure of 
these riches sink into the public mind. 

Tojo: ". . . these products are already being utilized by 
Japan for prosecution of the war. 77 

Okusama's heart sinks. War. Just more war. 

Tojo: "... I think it a pleasure that we can contribute these 
resources to Germany and Italy, our Allies. 77 

Professor Kokubo shakes his head. Where will Japan get the 
ships with which to carry these things around to Germany? 
And how will they get through the British and American block- 
ade? Tojo gives no answer. It is not necessary to give the people 
any answer. On the contrary. The next speaker, Foreign Minister 
Tani, coolly and cruelly shatters such hopes as the Kokubos of 
Japan might have nourished that they would be able to assimi- 
late their great gains. Shouting across the world, Tani warns: 

"Without the annihilation of America there will be no true 
Greater East Asia sphere. Therefore, the enemy's destruction 
must be carried out in a most decisive manner. 77 

The Japanese quail. Must Japan then go on beyond Asia? 
Have they not heard that it is Asia they are fighting to liberate 
from the white man? Is it not Asia for the Asiatics? But now it 
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is beginning to be clear that Asia is not the goal of Japan, as so 
many had charged before. If there is still any doubt left, the 
blaring of Admiral Sankichi Takahashi dispels it. Takahashi is 
now the Vice-President of the East Asia Development Associa- 
tion, a totalitarian corporation organized since the fall of Singa- 
pore to develop, exploit, and integrate the whole of Asia into 
one great economic bloc. 

Screeches Takahashi: "One day Japanese forces will be en- 
tering Seattle or San Francisco, New York or Washington, even 
entering the port of London." 

A flicker of pride sweeps through the dormant soul of Professor 
Kokubo. True to the tradition of submission, he accepts the 
triumph and the strain of carrying the fruits of Japanese aggres- 
sion in Asia all the way to Europe and America with the fatalistic 
attitude, Shi kata ga nai. ("It can't be helped.") 

Throughout the empire, the noisy, belligerent, cocky sons of 
samurai, numbering millions, swaggered in great victory parades. 
But here and there, these people, who have never in their entire 
history of a thousand years or two fought a revolution for jus- 
tice and human rights, timidly registered a repressed protest. 
One teacher in a school smuggled out a letter through an Ameri- 
can missionary returning on the Gripsholm. The missionary 
brought it to Ohio and there mailed it to the American friend 
of the teacher. It said: "We mistrust all this. But we try to 
live quietly and correctly and keep out of trouble." 

It must be admitted that the Japanese, on the anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor, had every reason to gloat. As sons of heaven, than 
whom they were sure there were no better people on earth, they 
had sustained their assurance of superiority against the many 
difficulties and hazards of their life. Now at last they were able 
to strut and stretch their little legs on which they have been 
sitting so long and run over the playfields of Asia. With the 
tactics of their two favorite sports, Sumo and Judo, Japanese 
had applied themselves to the problem of throwing the world. 
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Sumo is the game of wrestling. Sumo men are enormous, weigh- 
ing anywhere from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
pounds. Outside the sandy ring sit the contestants. At a signal 
from the umpire, two men face each other, lock arms, and 
whichever pushes or pulls the other so much as only one foot 
outside the ring is the winner. This is a contest of mere weight. 
But Judo (or Jiu Jutsu) is a contest of litheness and speed. The 
two rows of contestants squat opposite each other, and one by 
one they spring to meet the foe, and the one who throws an 
opponent takes one after another in rapid order. With amazing 
skill, one man may throw the other over his shoulder and spring 
back to face still another foe. So did it seem to the Japanese 
they were handling this war. 

One day, the little people of Japan who had short-wave radios 
(and there are not many) heard an American broadcaster, re- 
plying as it were to the bragging of the Tojos and the Takaha- 
shis, say: "Mushi, mushi" (the words Japanese say when calling 
for a number on the telephone, like "Hello," or "Are you there ?") 
"Mushi, mushi. American friend calls to find out whether Japan 
in her real war-fight right now is trying to fight according to 
Sumo or according to Judo. One time this fight looks to him like 
Sumo. Japan pushes and pulls and pulls and pushes big boy 
China, but big boy China he no run. He just eat more bento (rice 
and greens) and more bento, and he gets very heavier and much 
heavier and poor little Japan, he very small and not so fat, and 
he can not push or pull big boy China out of ring. But suddenly, 
little Japan becomes brisky. Little Japan she jump and skip 
and throw one little fellow after another, and seems Japan she is 
fighting Judo fight, not Sumo fight. Japan she catch much 
enemies, one after other, and she throw them over her shoulders. 
First she catch Pearl Harbor, and psst Pearl Harbor no more. 
Then she catch Philippines, and Singapore, and Hongkong, and 
Java, and job of fight all over. Say mushi, mushi did American 
friend buy ticket to Sumo fight or Judo fight? But wait, dear 
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Japan, what's this? Big Sumo man still waiting for scrap. Who 
that big boy on other side of ring? Who is that big boy twice, 
that big boy three times? That big boy China? You no can push 
big boy China over? Don't cry. What's that? Big boy Australia 
is not so easy push-over, either? And big boy Russia is no push- 
over at all? Hurry. Now big boy Uncle Sam, he is eating much 
bento. Every day he grow fatter and fatter, heavier and heavier. 
So hurry, little Judo man, hurry, throw, push hard push China 
over, give Russia big push in back, try once more. Give Austra- 
lia biggish push. Give mighty push at India India might lie 
down for you if you push too much but hurry, because Sumo 
man he get tired, and then have to make great, big, puff push 
at Uncle Sam. 

"Mushi, mushi. Are you there, Japan?" 

And so Uncle Sam, the good-natured old simpleton, had got 
himself involved with a quick and tricky and tough little fighter. 
He had never bothered really to understand the little fellow. 
If he is to keep him out of Seattle and San Francisco, he will 
have to wake up and understand him now. 



The great difference between the Japanese and the Americans 
is that the Japanese are always conscious of disaster as part of 
daily life. Americans are oblivious of danger. Preparedness is 
almost impossible to impose on Americans because earthquake, 
famine, and the threat of war do not underlie or surround us. 
The earth never trembles. Wars are distant disasters. And famine 
itself goes about trying to reduce. But the Japanese, living on a 
jagged, quake-ridden land, are beset by disaster, inured to dis- 
ruption, and bedded in superstitious fears. 

Japan proper consists of some 4,000 volcanic islands, which, 
placed end to end, would stretch from Labrador to Cuba, most 
of them mere specks in the misty sea, the largest Honshu 
88,000 square miles. On these islands, in a total land area equal 
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to that of the State of Montana, live 73,000,000 people, on land 
terraced in shelves and steps up the sides of their beautiful, 
uneasy mountain slopes. This is the greatest concentration per 
acre of any people in Asia, except Java and some places in 
China. It is a country half frigid, half tropical within the 
narrow length of this long string of islands, a country that feels 
frost in its head and fire in its feet. It is a land where one shake 
of the earth shatters a century of construction. 

A people which suffers from frustrations beyond its control 
is certain to develop combativeness and to seek to take by storm 
that which it has little hope of retaining by perseverance. Know- 
ing that things seldom last long anyway, the Japanese mind is 
prone to snatch at anything it sees and take it by surprise. Yet 
combative and insecure as the Japanese are, they have an in- 
credible faith. What makes them so trustful is their long survival 
in the midst of perpetual ruin. For centuries they have lived on 
their little islands, unable to build much in stone, because they 
knew of no steel construction with which to bind the stones 
together; unable to build much in wood because even the low 
porcelain brazier can upset and spread charcoal embers on the 
straw matted floors and sweep devastation over the city; unable 
to lay out their regional resources in fields because the trembling 
hills carry them down into the sea. The Japanese looks upon 
life about him as a fleeting phantasmagoria over which stands 
Fujiyama and the mist-shrouded past. If he has faith, it is 
because he knows that not himself, but his race, has survived. 
If he has desire, it is because the beauty of his land shows him 
what he might have, even if only for a moment, if he hurries on 
to action. 

So, harassed, troubled, like the rabbit in Alice in Wonderland, 
muttering to himself, the Japanese, watch in hand, trundles 
down the ages. Now and then he steps boldly forth to conquer, 
only to retreat for centuries into hibernation. Suddenly he 
emerges again, becomes suave and diplomatic, learns the art of 
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tricky double-talk and adjustment without compromise. Bang 
goes a cataclysm and tears up his devices. He turns scamperingly 
to and rebuilds exactly as he has always built, as cheaply, as 
ephemerally. His own instinct, his experience, tell him that, 
despite the dredger, the concrete mixer, and the steel girder, his 
world calls for a temporary structure, permanent only in its yield- 
ing to fate and floating on a soft, oozy, substratum of muck, as 
does the great Imperial Hotel of Tokyo. 

This comparison of their national fate to the earthquake is 
one to which the Japanese themselves perennially recur. States- 
men are always comparing their political to their geological up- 
sets. Just as a Japanese statesman lives on an earth that seems 
everlastingly about to tumble into the sea, so he momentarily 
expects to be struck down by the dirk of an opponent. When 
interviewed as Premier, after the recent assassinations of five 
great statesmen and the murder of three immediate predecessors, 
Hirota explained away and smoothed out this devastation by 
saying that, just as the earthquake of 1923 had helped Tokyo 
to become modernized, so this political earthquake would usher 
in political modernization. This was said jauntily, but it re- 
vealed, more than the Premier thought, the true nature of his 
people and the ultimate remedy for their national disease. That 
a practical politician should grant that a great, progressive power 
can not change the nature of its capital until the gods have 
cleared the way for them is an admission of conservatism few 
other peoples would make. Saying that only by assassination 
can political improvement be expected was not only diagnosing 
a former ailment but prescribing a future method which no 
clear-seeing statesman should have suggested. Thus, to the 
world abroad, it seems to say, we will not really alter our false 
international advancement until some outside nation, through 
war (which is after all only a greater form of assassination) 
comes to us and cuts our conservatism and our expansionism. 
No people that yields so abjectly before fate can be persuaded 
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into the remedy of reason. American unwillingness to recognize 
this element in the character of these people not only has brought 
down upon us the calamity of war but has made us party to its 
madness. 

A distinguished Japanese professor summed up his own people 
very tellingly. "Japanese life/ 7 he said, "is eccentric, sentimental, 
and essentially pessimistic." 



Japan is a medieval power which is ready to make use of and 
exploit every device, development, and advantage of the demo- 
cratic peoples of the world, their genius, their free science, their 
improvement of the well-being of people, all that democracy 
means, but it repudiates every social and political principle that 
gives democracy its force and reason for being. The Japanese 
are now throwing in full strength the machines and skills of 
democracy against the very democracy that made their own 
development to date possible. Not only against us, the parents 
of their progress, but against the Chinese, the parents of all that 
is civilized in their own art and tradition. 

The apparent similarity between swastika Germany and 
swashbuckling Japan has led most people to conclude that Japan 
imitated Germany in setting up a totalitarian state. Quite the 
reverse. Japan's totalitarianism is ancient, mossy, rooted in a 
tradition of an Emperor-God as old as the Japanese nation, and 
buttressed for centuries with every device of mass propaganda, 
isolationism, racial purism, divine destiny, belief in inherent 
national superiority, suppression of all freedoms, state socialism, 
militarism, and fanatical mass drive which Hitler, in his astro- 
logical wisdom, seems to have invented. There is ample reason 
to assume that the Nazis saw the workings of the Shinto god 
and that they were good, and said to themselves: "If a mere 
honorary Aryan, with a yellow face and slant eyes, can make 
soil sacred and a tribal chieftain a god, surely a full-blooded 
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blond and blue-eyed Teuton, simon pure, should be able to set 
himself and his morals and his notions on top of the world." 
As a matter of fact, Karl Haushofer, the originator of German 
Geopolitics, was a resident of Japan, and there he learned some- 
thing. 

Had we in America had a knowledge of the Japanese any- 
where nearly equal to their knowledge of us, we should never 
have let ourselves in for the tragedy of Pearl Harbor. We thought 
they were a weak little puppet nation whose strings Germany 
was pulling. Many still suppose that, in response to Germany's 
need and behest, Japan will strike at Russia. But the months 
slip along, and Japan has let many a fine chance go by without 
doing so. Toward the winter of 1941, however, the threatened 
stalemate of Germany in Russia had exactly the opposite effect, 
and one which, for Germany, may yet prove to have been fatal. 
Japan struck at America. Japan was and is an independent 
power, with a psychology exclusively her own and no motive 
except her own self-interest as interpreted by her swell-headed 
leaders. 

Toward the fall of 1941, Japan looked at the situation and 
was afraid. Germany, deep in Russia, was like a car that had 
rammed the wall of a garage with its nose through the wall, 
unable to pull back or go on. If Japan did not strike at once in 
the Pacific and grab whatever she could, and Germany should 
be unable to strike Russia low, then the chance of Japan in the 
Pacific would be gone forever. The United States was preparing 
fast. She was preparing to challenge Japan in China. Should 
Germany fail to break Russia, as Japan knew she would fail, 
Russia would then be free to challenge Japan in Siberia and the 
United States would back up that challenge. So Japan struck 
at the United States at what seemed the only favorable moment. 
Germany was not only not urging Japan on but was afraid lest 
Japan should strike. Germany was not anxious to have the 
yellow peril become the greater peril by mopping up in the 
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Pacific. Germany knew that if Japan could weaken England and 
America, Japan would then become master of all Asia, and all 
that Germany had dreamed of her road to India would 
vanish. To-day, Germany stands absolutely no chance of sup- 
planting Britain in Asia. 

We didn't understand this because Japan had been busy for 
years pulling the wool over our eyes. So skilfully had Japan done 
this, by reassuring us every day that she had no territorial ambi- 
tions in China, that we generously handed her everything she 
hinted at especially if it didn't belong to us: for example, the 
"special rights and interests in Manchuria by virtue of her pro- 
pinquity." That word "propinquity" was such a nice word. 
When in 1921 Japan threatened to bolt the Washington Confer- 
ence if we so much as discussed this "propinquity" we at once 
said, "Nice Japan. Of course, you shall have propinquity" and 
all that went with it. Though there was nothing to prove her 
innocence, we agreed to forego fortifying our possessions in the 
western Pacific. We went further. We very generously gave 
Japan a naval "holiday," though we could have built till Japan 
burst and saved ourselves building and bursting to-day. What 
is a holiday other than a rest period between labors? Isn't such 
a holiday, I asked at the time, the worst thing we can do for 
World Peace? Won't it give the ever-industrious Japanese the 
chance they want not to knock off and have a good time, but 
to spend all their resources in knocking out China on land, in- 
stead of building battleships that become obsolete? 

At the end of the ten year "holiday," Japan showed she had 
used her time astutely. She then openly took Manchuria in 
1931, Three years later she openly denounced the Naval (Holi- 
day) Treaty. In 1934 Ambassador Grew confidentially warned 
the State Department that we were being "reprehensibly somno- 
lent" unless we began building our Navy up to treaty strength. 
But, as I shall show in the section on Freedom of Speech, we 
went on believing Japanese propagandists here who assured us 
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that "a great body of liberal thought lying just beneath the 
surface" would rescue us from our dilemma. It was not till 1937 
that President Roosevelt had enough public opinion behind him 
to order the construction of new ships. At one time there was 
even a rumor that to please Japan we had moved our Pacific 
fleet into the Atlantic. As late as 1940, Japanese Minister-at- 
large Sotomatsu Kato, coming to America, urged that we do 
this as a permanent propitiation of Japan. "Our Government 
has repeatedly disclaimed any intention to annex any part of 
China," he said brazenly. Oh, indeed no. And because Mr. Kato 
was so nice about it, he worried to see how we were spoiling his 
good Japanese people. "Our people regret very much," said Mr. 
Kato, "that the United States sees fit to keep the bulk of the navy 
in the Pacific. They can see no need for this, as it would be the 
height of folly for us to challenge the security of any American 
possession." 

Why, of course, Mr. Kato, you are so right. It would be the 
height of folly. In fact, it was the height of folly. "But," he went 
on, "many Japanese feel that the permanent presence of the 
United States Navy in the Pacific is a challenge to their activity 
on their side of the ocean." 

And now that we are at war, what is our attitude to Japan in 
the Pacific? It must be to crush Japan as a military power. By 
crushing Japan we do not mean that we must enslave the Japa- 
nese people, destroy their industrial life, or deprive them of 
their due share in the resources and opportunities of Asia. There 
are few among us who are fighting to keep the old order in Asia. 
We have long since wanted to see a great Chinese like Chiang 
Kaishek ruling in China and a great Indian ruling in India. We 
are not fighting to keep England in Asia on the same basis on 
which she and the rest of us were in Asia during the past cen- 
tury, with all the smug superiority and smug complacency. A 
great many of us were objecting to that for more than twenty 
years before this war came upon us. Ours is no wartime conver- 
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sion under the necessity of circumstances. We are not fighting 
to keep our own smug superiority dominant, with our business- 
men scornfully speaking of the "dirty natives who can't rule 
themselves/' or to sustain our smug tradesmen who wanted to 
use Japan to keep "order" in Asia. 

What we are fighting against is the danger of giving Japan 
the chance to start all over again, fresh and sprightly, with our 
weapons and our materials, to set up in Asia the same stupidi- 
ties anil injustices that the white men have imposed on Asia, 
and then to turn and impose them on us. We are fighting to 
prevent ourselves and the world from sinking back with new 
masters to re-create the old vices and stupidities. We fight Japan 
because Japan has in all her own process of industrialization 
never avoided a single evil through which our age of industriali- 
zation had passed, has never avoided one slum, one heartache, 
one economic disease, and in her new power in Asia she seeks 
merely to perpetuate in Empire every evil she perpetuated in 
industry. What must be avoided at any cost is letting Japan 
spread a pall of darkness over an Asia which has only just begun 
to see some light. This world can not be permitted to settle back 
to another hundred and fifty years of misery, injustice and plug- 
ugly progress. 

For this outbreak of Japan is not the result of a few militarists 
leading an innocent people astray. It is the Japanese version 
of world revolution. The peasant soldiers of Japan are seeking 
no transformation of world economic life along some Utopian 
lines to create a better life for all humanity. They are not even 
pretending to liberate laboring Asia from imperialistic control. 
Docile, inured to suffering, they are merely collaborating with 
their masters for some personal share in general loot. The latest 
reports from Tokyo tell that Japan's national income rose in 
1942 from the petty five billion yen annually of former days to 
fifty billion yen. Think of it 70,000,000 people with only a 
normal income of $1,400,000,000 or roughly $20 per person! 
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America's normal annual income is about $85,000,000,000 or 
$654 per person. This tragic commentary on Japan's failure to 
better the welfare of her people (largely because of her costly 
war machine) is only made the more tragic when you realize 
that her 1942 income of fifty billion yen came out of the greater 
poverty of the Asiatics she has robbed by conquest. 

To the outside world, the process seems to be one of the Japa- 
nese tank lunging on the road to imperialism and world domin- 
ion. From the inside, as the Japanese people themselves see it, 
it is like a car that has skidded completely around and is 
heading due west to antiquity. To the outside world, the mili- 
tarists are leading the people on to adventure. From the inside, 
the laborers and peasant armies are clamoring for full restoration 
to the Emperor of his ancient powers. Instead of merely working 
out their own salvation within Japan, they are demanding that 
the Emperor and people together set forth on the conquest of 
mankind. Every lowly leader, rising from the ranks of the fann- 
ers and laborers, swings into action as the extender of the 
imperial myth. The Russian Marxist goes out to convert the 
world. The Japanese "Marxist" only to control the world. 

In Japan, the repressed people are stirring explosively, vio- 
lently, destructively, in sporadic assassination. Never in organ- 
ized revolution. The Japanese have never gone through any of 
the steps by which other unhappy people in Russia, China, 
and India have begun to attain a measure of relief. It is not 
the generals, or even the military cliques, of Japan who are the 
true danger. It is the people. The people have been made literate 
98 per cent of them but they have never used their heads. 
They simply do not know how to think. They are foggy. They 
are sentimental. They are hysterical and mystical. They have 
been puffed up to a colossal conceit and trained through the cen- 
turies to incredible endurance. When their own misery and the 
stirring of world change sets them in motion, they can only 
fall back on the one safe ledge of security the Emperor. If 
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they do anything, however criminal, in the name of the Emperor, 
they are safe. Any cracked ideas they may hatch out of a con- 
fused but often forbidden reading, they can parade publicly if 
they do so in the name of the Emperor. Hence they can only 
fall back on the morbid fairy-tale of their own history, with its 
traditions of the soldier, of harakiri (suicide) and assassination 
incredible national self-immolation at the behest of the most 
frivolous ideals of loyalty, and on the cult of Emperor-God des- 
tined to rule the entire world. 

You can't reason with a people like that. You can only quar- 
antine them. But if one is to get them under some kind of inter- 
national control, one must understand what ails them, and how 
they came to be what they are. For in the past history of this 
people are all the germs of its future, and with the future of 
Japan we are bound now to have a great deal to do. 



Revolution in Reverse 



ON FEBRUARY 26, 1936, the world was shocked by a 
flash of news which said that Premier Keisuke Okada 
of Japan had been assassinated. Civil war, it seemed, 
had suddenly broken out. Under the throne of the Emperor of 
Japan had stirred a mighty force, ominous as the rumbling of a 
volcano prior to an eruption* 

Incomplete and muffled as were the reports, the substance of 
them was that a military coup had been perpetrated by some 
young officers in the army, who wished to remove "corrupt in- 
fluences from around the throne." Supported by three thousand 
soldiers, young men had gone in military trucks from door to 
door of the highest officials of Japan, murdering them in cold 
blood. The Minister of Finance, the Grand Chamberlain to the 
Emperor, the Lord Keeper of the Seals, the Inspector of Mili- 
tary Training, were all cut down. Admiral Saito, Lord Keeper 
of the Imperial Seals, who had returned from a dinner party at 
the American Embassy, was killed in the very arms of his wife 
who tried to interpose herself between him and the murderers. 
Mr. Takahashi, an old man of eighty, was first shot with a 
revolver, and then his aged little body was hacked to pieces 
with swords. 

The Imperial Government declared that an emergency had 
arisen, and brought two fleets from the high seas to protect Tokyo 
and Osaka. But, even in such a crisis, with the cables shut down 
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by rigorous censorship as automatic as the closing of the bulk- 
heads of a ship, the Emperor-adoring stewards, after announc- 
ing the deaths of four ministers of the cabinet, withdrew the 
statement with regard to the death of Premier Okada. "Premier 
Okada of Japan Found Alive/' said the papers. "Japanese 
Premier Saved by Heroic Gesture as Brother-in-law Gave Him- 
self up to Rebels." The fact was that Okada had hidden in a 
toilet, and that his brother-in-law was murdered instead, through 
mistaken identification by the murderers. 

An ordinary government would have been demoralized by 
such a wholesale slaughter. Men who had been called to the 
helm by the Emperor had now in his name been called out, and 
without a chance of self-defense, had been shot down. But with 
the world holding its breath lest here, too, chaos supersede 
civilized government, hoping that reason, progress, and patri- 
otism were not to be dethroned, wondering about the cause and 
the outcome, all intelligible explanation was withheld, and in- 
stead a fancy little drama of feudal chivalry was set up for the 
world's attention. Colonel Matsue, Okada's brother-in-law, was 
represented as marching stiffly into Okada's garden to face a 
firing squad, in order that a man greater than he might be saved 
for the good of his country. To treat the whole incident as a 
simple human rebellion would not be in keeping with the legend 
of loyalty. It must be eclipsed with something more appealingly 
heroic. But this was for foreign consumption. For not a news- 
paper in the Empire was allowed even to mention the uprising. 

The significance of all this is by no means trifling. It explains 
a great deal that is happening now, and it must be explained in 
the light of the whole traditional background of Japanese life 
and the skilful use of this background by Japanese to befuddle 
the minds of foreigners, more especially ourselves. 

For these three thousand young men who held out against the 
government for days, and whose trial and punishment in the end 
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was a farce, were forerunners of a revolution backwards. They 
were discontented with modernism of every type. They com- 
plained that their sisters did not want to work on the farms. 
They looked puritanically askance at city clerks enjoying them- 
selves in cafes and gambling-houses. They distrusted all for- 
eigners, together with capitalists and liberals. They wanted to 
return to the old simple life and rally the country to its ancient 
ways around the Emperor. This done, they wanted to go forth 
and conquer China, drive the western powers from Asia, and 
restore the ancient glory of Japan to a distressed and waiting 
world. They had mixed all the stories of feudal Japan, the divin- 
ity of the Emperor, the code of the samurai all the stuff with 
which Japanese drama and art had regaled the world with a 
hodge-podge of Marxism, Anarchism, Emersonism, Thoreauism, 
Walt Whitmanism, Tolstoyism, and Nietzschism. And this 
passed through the sieve of the popular mind, thoroughly un- 
happy in its economic status and envious of bigger and richer 
folk. From this popular mind there seems to have emerged a 
fierce resolve: "Get the Emperor out of the clutches of the poli- 
ticians and back to the people. And together, let us go forth and 
conquer the world." 

If we are to eliminate fear of aggression from the Pacific, if 
we are to check the Japanese Juggernaut, we must stop dealing 
with the problems Japanese militarists and their kind create 
merely as documents, treaties and pacts; we must deal with this 
stuff of the popular mind. We can not continue to absolve the 
people on the theory that they are just being used by their 
leaders. The people must be held responsible for the kind of 
government they tolerate or create. If we are to see peoples and 
nations for what they are, if we are to understand the motives 
behind the actions, the spirit behind the war, we must look not 
to the hunger, the soil, and the crowding alone, but to the illu- 
sions. What thought is to the man, tradition is to the nation. 
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Modern Japan, in its most vital functions, is like the wheels 
of a moving vehicle in the movies. The carriage is going forward 
to the right, but the wheels are rolling backward. To-day, with 
the whole world in a state of revolution, with the masses of 
laboring people gearing themselves for high speed ahead, the 
peasants and laborers of Japan, true to form, are going back- 
ward, seeking in their own history and tradition for patterns of 
behavior by which they may impose themselves on the world. " 

But this history and tradition are fantastic, and their like 
can be found nowhere else. 

The original story of the creation of the Japanese islands, 
which is taught as sober history in the Japanese schools, appears 
on the surface to be a harmless sort of folk tale. According to 
this tradition, the Sun-goddess, some twenty-five hundred years 
ago, gave birth to the god and goddess, Izanagi and Izanami, 
who lived among the clouds in the high heavens. Feeling that 
he and his sister-wife needed a place where they might rear their 
young, Izanagi stuck his sword into the briny deep, and lo! where 
it emerged there appeared the islands of Japan. On these islands, 
the two settled and cohabited, and their first human descendant 
was a bearded little chieftain called Jimmu, who in recent times 
has been given the title of Tenno, the illustrious one. 

Jimmu Tenno ruled as a tribal chieftain in the neighborhood 
of Unebi, near Nara, which later became the first capital of 
Japan. Some miles away, about the same time, his people erected 
at Yamada Ise a shrine to the cult of the Imperial ancestors. 
This cult, whose name, Shin-do, the way of the gods, was later 
borrowed from the Chinese, is the predominant force in the 
country. This shrine of Ise, built in primitive style, consists of 
several little shacks, formless, almost like the shacks in the 
Maine woods, with extended cross pieces above the roof. Here 
were deposited the three great relics of mythological Japan 
the sacred mirror of the Sun-goddess, the sacred sword, and the 
sacred jewel. So flimsy is the basic structure of this shrine that 
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every twenty years it must be rebuilt, and so it has been for 
twenty-five centuries, if Japanese records may be relied on. But 
in all that time, not one iota of change has been permitted in style, 
size, wood, or associated ritual. It is to-day exactly what it was 
two thousand years ago. 

From Jimmu Tenno the Japanese Emperor is said to be de- 
scended, and he lives still as a carnal god among his people. The 
remarkable thing about this myth is not that it should have once 
existed, for it is of course easily paralleled among the beliefs of 
many other people. It is that it should have survived without 
change, criticism, addition, or adaptation and become the foun- 
dation to this day of the hard, driving, working life of the Japa- 
nese State. The Japanese people live in a spirit world, literally. 
Their spirit ancestors are not merely felt to be present in their 
personal lives. They are a dynamic force molded to world domi- 
nation by a powerful and self-conscious government. 

It is impossible for the American mind to conceive of the 
degree to which the Japanese nation lives in daily and hourly 
communion with ghosts. When an earthquake occurs, instantly 
a messenger is despatched by the Emperor to the national shrines 
at Ise to inform the spirits of his ancestors of the disaster. If 
war is declared, if Pearl Harbor is bombed, some prince of the 
Imperial Household proceeds at once to tell the ancestors of the 
state of war. If a Japanese murders an important official, the 
ancestors are so informed. The effect of such inescapable rela- 
tionship to forces which have none of the true attributes of gods, 
in a relationship which has none of the true quality of religion, 
in the atmosphere of a spiritualistic seance, is unparalleled in 
modern times. The resultant morbid unreality of social and 
political thinking is something that must be reckoned with in 
the whole problem of aggression. 

We of the West have struggled to free ourselves from the 
clutches of the dead. On earlier primitive beliefs, not only the 
Christian world but even the Chinese and the Hindus in some 
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measure, build a progressive structure. But in Japan there has 
been no change whatever in this underlying belief. Here is a 
people that is utterly and completely ruled by the dead. Their 
state, the highest policies of government, are in the stranglehold 
of the spirits. The nation lives, in intense moment-by-moment 
awareness, in a haunted house, and whatever it seems to do 
superficially, it remains virtually unassailable by the influences 
that mold the rest of us living mortals. 



Upon this primitive folk consciousness there came, after the 
fifth century A.D., first the sudden riches of Chinese culture, and 
then the tender, colorful, ennobling religion of Buddhism. Con- 
fucianism brought a glimpse of a better, grander, more ethical 
life, but this was too rarefied and sophisticated to touch the 
rudimentary souls of a people who worshiped at shrines that 
had no architecture, with a dim, unrealized faith that had no 
sacred book. But when, twelve hundred years ago, Kobo Daishi 
brought over Buddhism, with its love of life, its gentleness, its 
zest for knowledge, its respect for the intelligence of a human 
being, the Japanese took to it with a thirst which, for centuries, 
enriched the whole fabric of their national life. All that is beau- 
tiful in Japanese art, in their ancient temples, in poetry and 
pageantry and custom, was developed in the Buddhist centuries 
which reached their height in the civilization of Kyoto in the 
twelfth century. When modern Japanese writers wish something 
with which to bewitch or befuddle the West, they dip back into 
the writings, the customs, the whole social heritage of this 
medieval Japan. 

But every time they began to feel the soft, benign influences 
of some higher principles of living, the Japanese, for reasons 
inherent in their nature, perhaps, at once retreated, turned in- 
ward, and gave rein to their more belligerent, more combative 
impulses. The warlike feudal lords engaged in a struggle with 
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the Buddhist priests, and the priests themselves took to carry- 
ing swords under their habits and flourishing them with no mean 
wallop, descending upon the plainsmen and then retreating to 
their mountain monasteries. 

During the past twenty years the Japanese have been playing 
up to our peace-if-ists and aesthetes by painting their medieval 
period in hues of tenderest chivalry. According to their tale, 
they were a very peaceful people. They played on the samisen 
and the fue. They cultivated flower arrangement and tea cere- 
monies. And, until we burst in on their isolation with our bellig- 
erent trade, they had kept peacefully to themselves. They were 
secure because in their midst they had their sacred Emperor. 
He could always be found, living his simple life, undistinguished 
by pomp and ceremony, an embodied spirit. Surrounded by deep 
waters and protected by terrible winds, they knew that nothing 
depending on wood and sail and paddles could survive an at- 
tempted invasion. This was all very beautiful, and our good 
people in the United States fell for it. 

But the fact is that the period from about 1200 to 1600 was 
one of incessant strife in Japan, out of which the character of 
the people was finally forged only by the cruellest kind of aggres- 
sion aggression from within. During that time Japan was in 
the throes of incessant civil wars. There was no central author- 
ity. The Emperor was ignored and in seclusion. The daimyo 
(lords), with armies of their own, raised havoc through the land. 
Finally one of them, Nobunaga by name, after some years of 
struggle, gained the ascendency over most of the lords and set 
up a rule in the name of the Emperor. This was by no means the 
first time this had happened, but in this instance it was the be- 
ginning of the institution of the Shogun (Fuehrer) which was 
to last three hundred years. 

But while Nobunaga was asserting his authority, something 
happened which has left its mark on Japanese national policy 
and behavior to this day. Foreign missionaries, Franciscans and 
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Jesuits, had come to the Philippines, and trade with the islands 
was opened by the Spaniards. That the Japanese might share in 
this profitable trade with the big ships from overseas, many 
Japanese lords ordered all their retainers to become Christians 
and welcomed the missionaries to their castles. They did this in 
the hope of counteracting the power of the Buddhist priests. 
But friction soon began to arise between the Japanese and the 
Europeans. 

One day Nobunaga had a strange visitor at his palace in Kyoto. 
The visitor was appallingly large of stature. He had strongly 
marked features, a large-nosed face like those of the devils on 
the outside of a Buddhist temple, and he was hairy as an Ainu. 
Altogether a formidable animal. He was a European captain 
whose ship had been wrecked off the coast of Japan and his cargo 
confiscated by the local lord. After weeks of bickering with the 
lord, unable to get back his goods or payment either, he had 
succeeded in making his way on foot to the capital at Kyoto to 
demand redress from Nobunaga. 

Nobunaga looked at him and said what Japanese always say: 
"Shi kata ga nai." ("It can't be helped.") 

"But you'd better help it," roared the Captain. "Or else. Don't 
you know I have come from a very powerful king? These black 
robes you have here what do you think they're up to? They'll 
tell my king about this." 

"What?" said Nobunaga, looking angrily out of his slant eyes. 
"Do you mean to say that these Christian bonzes are spies carry- 
ing reports to your king?" 

"And how!" said the Captain, having got a rise out of him, 
eager now to make a telling blow. "First my king sends mission- 
aries to convert people. Then he sends us traders. And then, the 
first thing you know, some of your people do something like this 
lord, take our goods, or get into a fight, and then my king sends 
a powerful force . . . and then what can you do?" 

This threw Nobunaga into a rage. In fright and fury he ordered 
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all Christians banished and all trade stopped. But Nobunaga was 
too busy with his wars to do much about this. Some time after- 
ward he died, and his successor, an officer under him, wrenched 
the power from the clans. This was Hideyoshi. 

Hideyoshi was a common soldier, a hanger-on, who had made 
his way up by sheer genius. He was so ugly, and looked so much 
like a monkey, that people called him the Monkey. But in fight- 
ing he was a gorilla. Once in control, Hideyoshi accomplished 
what even Nobunaga had not completed. Of lowly birth, he 
hastily took to himself several wives in the frantic hope of hav- 
ing a son. He was going to establish a dynasty. He was also going 
to invade and conquer Korea, and then he was going to conquer 
China, and then he was going to conquer the whole world. But 
meanwhile, he built himself a shrine which cost twenty million 
dollars, where he was going to have himself deified, and to add a 
touch of irony to his aspirations for world conquest, he began to 
banish Christians and Europeans in good shape. But like all men 
born of woman, he was mortal, and passed on. To-day there 
stands in Kyoto, Japan, a vast mound containing hundreds of 
thousands of pickled ears and noses of Koreans which Hideyoshi 
had had brought back from his attempt at conquest of Korea. 

Hideyoshi had left all his powers and his wealth, and even 
his little son, in the hands of leyasu Tokugawa, who with filial 
nicety set out forthwith to do away with the son, and to destroy 
to their very foundations the millions of dollars' worth of shrines 
wherein Hideyoshi hoped to play god. Shifting the capital from 
Kyoto to Tokyo, he began to carry out such tightening of reins 
on the clans and lords as was never known in Japan before. He 
issued orders that every lord would have to spend six months of 
every year in Tokyo. There he imposed such costly entertain- 
ments on them that they should never be able to keep or raise 
an army with which to dispute his power. 

Tokugawa forgot everything his friend Hideyoshi asked of 
him. But he did not forget the Christians. Ruthlessly and with 
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the same finality with which he entrenched his own powers, he 
ripped out root and branch the little plant of Christianity still 
flourishing. He ejected every missionary and subjected native 
Christians to torture to force them to recant. Those who would 
not, he buried head first in pits. He closed the doors of Japan, 
sealed tight. Not a foreign ship was to be permitted to anchor off 
her shores. Not a Japanese fishing vessel was to get out of sight 
of land. Death to those who came in, and death to those who, 
having left, tried to return. One slight concession since the 
Dutch were not very much interested in religion, they were per- 
mitted to bring in one ship a year, and send one out, but were 
to remain virtually prisoners in the tiny island of Deshima in 
the harbor at Nagasaki. 

This edict went into effect about ten years after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. It was not to be broken until America was 
settled from coast to coast, and American steamers, wishing to 
ply between California and Canton, demanded the right to seek 
protection against storms, and coal for refueling, from Japan, 
in 1853. During all that period, one of the most terrible dictator- 
ships of a totalitarian variety blossomed, grew old, and died. And 
with it, Japan sank into an apathy and a futility and impotence 
which no dictator seems ever to believe can happen to him and 
his. The Emperor of Japan became a nonentity. He was poor, 
he was ignored, he was kicked around by the warlords. The 
Shogun was the only power. So much so that when Commodore 
Perry signed a treaty, he was fooled, believing he was dealing 
with the Emperor, though it was only with the Tycoon. 

The feudal system created an interlocking series of relation- 
ships loyalty of serf to the lord, of samurai to the daimyo, of 
daimyo to Shogun, and took moral precedence over every other 
claim. If there was any loyalty left in the land, it was to the for- 
gotten Emperor-God. There was but one law obey. If your 
heart says No, still you must obey. If your experience says it is 
foolish, you must obey. If your conscience says it is wrong, still 
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you do it if told to by some superior. And so you grow up in two 
worlds one of experience and one of obedience. And the result 
is a sense of guilt. The guilty who obey against conscience have 
but one recourse suicide. 

The cult of suicide is the tragic modern survival of those ter- 
rible centuries during which, completely apart from the world, 
the people were imprisoned in the sole power of their own Sho- 
guns who had conquered them all and imposed on them a power 
which has become the fit example for the Nazis. Suicide is to 
the Japanese the final way out of the many dilemmas in which his 
heritage from the feudal centuries can place his conscience or 
his intelligence. If, either in accordance with Japanese custom 
and tradition, or under the compulsion of superior power, he 
must do something which he privately believes to be wrong or 
foolish, he does it, and then commits suicide. If he has been 
placed in a false light before the world, he rights himself and, 
as it were, demands a better judgment by committing suicide. 
If he has unwittingly fallen short of some of the many impos- 
sibles required of him, he commits suicide. So General Homma 
committed suicide when he could not immediately overcome the 
resistance of MacArthur in the Philippines. 

On the other hand, men who fall into a disgrace which, in 
other countries, would be only temporary something which a 
right-minded man could soon live down will be given the op- 
portunity by their superiors to commit harakiri. Young men and 
women commit suicide for the most frivolous reasons. When, 
shortly after the first World War, the young Crown Prince set 
out to repay the visit of the Prince of Wales, the country was 
alert with fear. It was the first time but one that any prince of 
the blood had ever left the sacred soil of Japan. He was to travel 
on his own battleship and was quite safe. But a hundred young 
Japanese boys offered to commit suicide in a body if he would 
not go. And a dozen did. If parents object to marriage between 
two young people, the beautiful, romantic way out, constantly 
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represented on the Japanese stage, is through shinju, or love 
suicide. Vanity, hysteria, neuroses of all kinds can be commuted 
into heroism by self-murder. The age-long frustrations of Japa- 
nese life become a totally irrational craving for death in battle. 
The soldier does not go to fight for his country. He goes to die. 

Like suicide, revenge and assassination are glorified in the 
Japanese popular tradition. The most popular folk drama is the 
Chushingum, or the story of The Forty-seven Ronin. No other 
play draws such audiences in the theaters. According to this 
story, a certain lord was done to death by a jealous overlord. 
Immediately his forty-seven retainers became ronin, or wave 
men, masterless as the waves. Thereafter there is but one thing 
for them to revenge the death of their master. All other rela- 
tionships, all other obligations in life, vanish. To achieve this one 
aim revenge they abandon their innocent wives and children. 
To throw every one off the scent, they revile their friends, de- 
bauch themselves, take up with evil men and prostitutes, and 
wallow in the gutters in drunken abandon. The lord against 
whose life they are plotting is put off his guard. Everywhere men 
say, "Such unfaithful, selfish retainers who forget their duty and 
live in such abandon, such evil men will never avenge their lord." 

Years later, the ronin make their way into the home of the 
lord who, by this time, has given up all thought of danger. Hid- 
ing in coal bins, sneaking in like any burglars, they succeed in 
getting to the lord's chamber, and kill him. Then they give them- 
selves up to the authorities, and are executed for murder. 

For 240 years, the Japanese have wept floods of tears over 
this story in the theaters, and the graves of the ronin in Tokyo 
forty-seven of them within a special railing have become a 
national shrine to which on holidays or ordinary days off from 
work hundreds of thousands of simple Japanese will come to 
gaze and pray. Into this story of loyalty to a lord and revenge 
for a wrong done to him are somehow channeled the secret dis- 
contents of Japanese life. Just as the ronin appealed from the 
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judgment of the court which condemned them to the judgment 
of the people who have canonized them, so Japanese popular 
opinion to this day sets at naught civil law and court procedures 
and makes a folk hero of any fanatical assassin. 

Westerners have often been so beguiled by the sentimental 
blandishments of Japanese art and story-telling that they have 
failed to see what an insult a story like The Forty-seven Ronin 
is to moral common sense, or its frightful social implications. 
So great a poet as John Masefield hailed this repulsive negation 
of every concept of real decency and honor as a great and en- 
nobling drama. But the Japanese complain that the Chinese are 
so low in the scale of human intelligence that they "can not 
appreciate our great national drama, the Chushinguru" 

Behind these various Japanese tales of loyalty to the lord, of 
the parents who sacrifice their sons for the life of the lord, of 
daughters who sell themselves into prostitution for the sake of 
the father (who is the lord), behind all this force of self-sacrifice 
in behalf of a master, there is a furious negation of life. For a 
moral hypothesis that loyalty per se is the top of all virtues, 
for the sake of posthumous applause before an imagined audi- 
ence, a man is asked to surrender all the tangible realities of 
living. Such an attitude can be possible only to a people tragi- 
cally inured to the conviction that this world is a vale of tears 
and sorrows and uncertainties, and that life is not worth living 
anyway. 

The "grand capacity to do and to suffer," which Taine attrib- 
uted to the Italians and which a French savant found in the 
Japanese of the sixteenth century also, is really an unfortunate 
trait of men all over the world. Is it not about time, however, 
that we put a stop to men's ability to inflict and endure suffer- 
ing? Is it not possible to work out some human scheme in which 
growth and gradual attainment to perfection will be possible 
without torture? The record of Japanese strife, of sheer wanton 
cruelty imposed and endured, is a record of utter stupidity, 
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which now threatens to impose on the modern world armies of 
fanatics who would rather cut off a human head than see it used 
to get its own way. 

But what must be reckoned with is the realization that this 
attitude toward life is ingrained in the people. It is not some- 
thing which the modern militarists have imposed within the 
past ten years, as some would have us believe. It is something 
which every experience or impulse, which in other countries 
would lead the people to revolt, tends only to bring out and 
intensify. What began as a humble, pathetic resignation now 
turns popular revolution into revolution backwards. The fault 
of the modern leaders of Japan is not that they created or im- 
posed this ideal on the people but that they made no effort to 
educate it out of them. On the contrary, they have exploited and 
used it for the aggrandizement of the ruling oligarchy, in pur- 
suit of their designs of world conquest. 

So far as the ideal was imposed, it was imposed long ago. Dur- 
ing the centuries of isolation under their own Shoguns, the mas- 
ters of Japan conquered and broke the spirit of their own people. 
The great mass of Japanese, the meekest and most patient of 
mortals, dumb and inexperienced, became even more submissive 
with no way out for any moral or social protest except in death. 
The illusion of racial superiority is their own compensation for 
a distinct racial inferiority or weakness. And the Japanese are 
an inferior race. Why? Because no race that permits itself to be 
so enslaved and broken by its own leaders can be superior. A 
superior race will fight aggression and subjugation from within 
by its own leaders with as much zeal as it will fight aggression 
and enslavement from without. These braggart leaders, cowing 
their own people, talking of courage and the virtues of war and 
the right of young races to go out into the world and rule, gloss 
over the fact that they could not be the great fuehrers without 
first making cowards of their followers. The Japanese have never 
had the guts to fight their own samurai who would go out on the 
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streets and try out a new sword on the first commoner they met. 
They have been brow-beaten and debased by false loyalties 
loyalties abandoned by most of the Europeans and Asiatics 
centuries ago. 



By 1853 the Japanese nation in its isolation under the rule of 
its Shogun was on the verge of crumbling, or of sinking back into 
that state of barbarism in which many Pacific islanders were 
found. But in 1854, Commodore Matthew Perry, with a fleet of 
American battleships, appeared in the harbor of Yokohama and 
insisted upon negotiating an arrangement whereby American 
steamers might have coaling stations in Japanese waters on their 
long trip to Asia and back. This was not aggression. It was a 
simple matter of human intercourse. We needed coal and were 
willing to pay for it. We said, in effect, to Japan: "Come out of 
your shell and act human." This was the saving of the nation. 
With the help, encouragement, and enlightenment thus brought 
they were able to develop rapidly, to increase enormously in 
wealth and population, and to become the power in the world 
they are to-day. 

Startled by the sudden impact with the outer world and dazzled 
by the glare of western science and invention, the Japanese, 
whose eyes had been impaired by the darkness of two centuries 
of imprisonment, staggered along for some fifteen years on a 
stupid program of anti-foreignism. They stormed up and down 
their coast trying to harass the British and Americans. Some 
they murdered. The British insisted that these samurai mur- 
derers should be punished by the Japanese government. They 
were ordered to commit harakari in the presence of the foreign 
consular officers, who, nauseated by the sight, bolted after the 
first self-butchery. The Japanese carried their anti-foreignism 
even to the point of making it a crime for any Japanese to teach 
the foreigners their language. In the end, because the Shogun 
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was unable to keep the white men out, the people forced him to 
resign and brought the young godlet out of his impoverished 
hiding-place and put him on the throne. They were in luck. The 
sixteen-year-old boy proved to be a very astute ruler, and carried 
Japan safely along the next half-century of bewildering change 
on the road to modernization. This ruler is known as Emperor 
Meiji, Meiji meaning Enlightened Era. 

While Emperor Meiji had thus been rescued from an eclipse 
by the Shoguns who had kept his dynasty under their thumbs 
for nearly a thousand years, he did not make recompense to the 
democracy that had reinstated him by breaking the power of his 
jailers. Faced with the urgencies of the new world, the Emperor 
and the people turned, not toward the democracy of America or 
even the democratic monarchies of Europe which had learned 
through centuries to clip the wings of kings, but snapped back 
to their own forms of eleven hundred years ago. For the Restora- 
tion of 1868 was a restoration in every sense of the word. 

The people did not create a constitution. The Emperor merely 
lent them one of his own making. This constitution made him 
supreme and insured the dominance of two clans, the Satsuma 
and the Choshu clans, one of which to this day controls the 
army and one the navy, in complete independence of the people 
and the government and the Prime Minister. This restored to the 
clans the political dominance which they had had in Japan be- 
fore the Tokugawa Shoguns had wrested the power from them 
and had concentrated on keeping the Emperor insignificant and 
impotent. The constitution established a parliament that can 
hardly talk. It left the real law making power to the Emperor, 
or those who control him. All important matters can be settled by 
Imperial Rescript, a vague, rumbling pulpiteering from the 
clouds that yet has the power of law. Even the silent appearance 
of the Imperial Person is used to impose the will of his masters 
on the reluctant. This constitution which the Emperor gave and 
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can take back, gave the police power to the army and navy, and 
they become recalcitrant every time there is the slightest indi- 
cation that the Emperor has a will of his own. 

Nevertheless, despite this restoration to the primitive govern- 
ment, the era of Emperor Meiji, from 1868 to 1912, was one of 
remarkable change. How much was due to the character of the 
Emperor himself, and how much to a very able group of leaders, 
is difficult to tell. Much certainly was due to the cordial and 
enthusiastic help from the West, especially the United States. 
The West showed high hopes of this little land. We flattered it 
and petted it beyond all reason. No other Asiatic people were so 
favored. With the help of American and British machinery, ex- 
perts, scientists, money, teachers, technicians, Japan from about 
1870 on lunged into adaptation and advancement, startling the 
outer world even more than the world had startled Japan. 

In the matter of machinery, navies, armies, and weapons of 
aggression, there was little doubt that Japan was an apt pupil 
and the West a generous patron. Japan was small, compact, and 
easily unified. In contrast to the ponderous, sluggish, and justly 
proud China, Japan seemed a veritable little dynamo. Her ac- 
tivity caught the fancy of her would-be western conquerors. The 
pattern of Japan's political life was the pattern most promising 
to the Europeans. Here was a docile people ready to slave for 
their feudal masters with commendable asceticism: none of 
that broad, deep base of sensitiveness in the common man which, 
since the American and French revolutions, had made the west- 
ern peoples restive. Even in China there was a different spirit. 
But here in Japan, through these powerful samurai-lords, there 
was little danger that the European could not do business 
profitably. 

But hardly had Japan opened her eyes on the world than her 
people began to say in the most flamboyant terms that it was 
their destiny not only to conquer Korea, China, and all Asia, 
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but actually to rule the world, because, by the special dispensa- 
tion of heaven, Japan had been miraculously provided with an 
earthly ruler who was indeed a god. Said Lord Hota, u Among 
the rulers of the world at present, there is none who is so noble 
and illustrious as to command universal vassalage [as the Em- 
peror], or who can make his virtuous influence felt throughout 
the length and breadth of the whole world. To have such a ruler 
over the whole world is doubtless in conformity with the will of 
Heaven." This kind of statement has been made over and over 
again by Japanese from 1858 to December 7, 1941- Americans 
have smiled at such talk as a fancy sort of oriental jingoism. 
Now we know how fiercely the Japanese meant it. 

The proposed world domination was begun by Japan with the 
help of the western powers in Asia by borrowing and imitating 
every device of power politics, diplomatic double-talk, and ag- 
gression masquerading as trade or emergency "incidents" to 
protect foreign interests. The Japanese never lost a chance of 
marching shoulder to shoulder with foreign powers in Asia so 
long as they got some of the spoils. 

On the pretense of saving Korea from China, Japan picked 
a quarrel with China in 1894. The Japanese insisted the war 
with China was fought to free Korea. To achieve this freedom, 
Japan took Formosa from China, as well as the Pescadores and 
the Province of South Manchuria. Prowling around on the Asi- 
atic continent, Japan next picked a quarrel with Russia and was 
barely rescued from a drubbing by Theodore Roosevelt. Roose- 
velt had interceded for Japan because he feared Russia and 
admired Japan, but the powers prevented Japan from getting 
what she hankered after in Manchuria. Nevertheless, she signed 
an agreement with Russia, again assuring the world that Korea 
would be free. In 1910, Japan annexed Korea. Again the United 
States Government, which had given its guarantee to Korea to 
fight for her independence, favored Japan. The American repre- 
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senting the Emperor of Korea had come to Washington to warn 
our government of Japanese intentions. Hurlbert was kept wait- 
ing for days without any one at the State Department seeing 
him, until the Annexation was an accomplished fact, and then 
was told it was too late. 

Japan was protecting Korea. How? Let her own people speak. 
Count Inouye, Japanese envoy to Korea, himself declared: "All 
the Japanese are overbearing and rude in their dealings with 
the Koreans. . . . The Japanese are not only overbearing but 
violent in their attitude towards the Koreans. When there is the 
slightest misunderstanding, they do not hesitate to employ their 
fists. Indeed, it is not uncommon for them to pitch Koreans into 
the river, or to cut them down with swords. If merchants commit 
these acts of violence, the conduct of those who are not merchants 
may well be imagined. They say: We have made you an inde- 
pendent nation, we have saved you from the Tonghaks; who- 
ever dares to reject our advice or oppose our actions is an un- 
grateful traitor.' Even military coolies use language like that 
towards the Koreans." 

Japanese became so helpful that they decided that the "rela- 
tionship with Korea is even more intimate than that of friend- 
ship." In other words, marriage. Protesting again and again 
that "It is no part of Japan's purpose to annex Korea," they 
annexed Korea. 

Korea is a long hilly peninsula, which, the Japanese feel, is 
"an arrow pointed by Asia" at the heart of Japan. It was the 
abode of a sleepy old civilization four thousand years old, a vari- 
ation of China. Korea has been torn hither and thither amidst 
the squabbles of her neighbors and has seen two bloody battles 
on her soil within this century. Her Queen has been murdered 
by the Japanese, and many of her best people are wanderers in 
exile from home. One of the most impressive of these is Dr. 
Synghan Rhee. Gray-haired, soft-spoken, eloquent, he is him- 
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self a plea for his native land. For seven years he was a prisoner 
of Japan. Since then he has been fighting for the liberation of his 
23,000,000 countrymen. There is a reward of $100,000 on his 
head. 

"Korea loved peace," says Dr. Rhee. "That's why it was called 
the Land of Morning Calm. In Korea the salutation for 'How do 
you do? 3 was 'Are you in Peace?' and the farewell was 'Go in 
Peace.' Korea worshiped peace." 

Yet peace she has never known. Even since Japan imposed a 
false peace on her, she has known no peace. In 1919, thirty-three 
patriots met in secret to talk of Korean independence. They were 
arrested, tortured, and killed. And though no one talks very much 
of this independence now, Korea reminds the world that the one 
nation which has ever licked Japan was Korea, when Japan, 
hundreds of years ago, attempted an unprovoked invasion and 
was driven out. 

When urged to speak of himself, Dr. Rhee responds reluc- 
tantly. In these days, he says, the less said of that the better. 
However, he does tell that sixteen generations ago an ancestor 
of his was the first son of the king of Korea. This ancestor real- 
ized that his father loved his brother better. So he began to 
behave as if he were insane and was put aside and his younger 
brother was placed upon the throne. But for this, says Dr. Rhee, 
he might have had to bear the burden of kingship at the time 
Japan took over his unhappy land. 

At the outbreak of the World War in 1914, Japan landed 
troops in Shantung and took over all German interests there. 
There followed for Japan during those four years of war a period 
of commercial and industrial expansion so great that she was 
stunned by the sudden Armistice. For four days, there was not 
the slightest public celebration of peace. Then the Japanese real- 
ized that the world was asking questions and Japan was losing 
face, so on the fourth day, the Japanese narakin, the new- (war) - 
rich, dolled themselves up in silk hats and, gathering their geisha 
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about them, made public rejoicing. But their hearts were heavy. 
Where now would they continue to reap if the rest of the world 
was free to gather in its own harvest? 

Nevertheless, Japan emerged from the war the third of the 
great naval powers next to Britain and the United States. 
Thereafter until 1931, making public obeisance to humanitari- 
anism and concurring in international agreements, Japan kept 
steadily nibbling at the frontiers of China with a view to taking 
China proper, until the mask of friendly cooperation and non- 
aggression was thrown off. In a sense, it is not fair to call it a 
mask, for the Japanese hardly troubled to camouflage their 
intentions. They told us, and we simply would not believe what 
they said. In 1927, for example, a Memorial to the Throne 
leaked out which the Japanese called spurious but which bore all 
the earmarks of a genuine plan. This Tanaka Memorial said 
brutally: "With all the resources of China at our disposal, we 
shall proceed to the conquest of India, the Archipelago, Asia 
Minor, Central Asia, and even Europe." But since we wouldn't 
believe these things, why should the Japanese force us to believe 
them? Even when, in 1931, Japan ripped the foundations out 
from under the League of Nations and set in motion the depreda- 
tions of Italy in Ethiopia, the rape of Republican Spain, and all 
the rest of the events leading to World War II, no one believed. 
At that time I declared in lectures that 1931 would be regarded 
by future historians as the turning point in the history of civiliza- 
tion. The mask was off. 

But in Japan's plans there was an essential difficulty, one 
which became more and more apparent to the Japanese. Cooper- 
ating with the western powers, Japan had many industrial enter- 
prises in China, Manchuria, and Indonesia. Men were growing 
rich on foreign investments. Intelligent Japanese were grasp- 
ing the implications of foreign penetration through commerce 
and industry. This precipitated a struggle between the propo- 
nents of the rising plutocracy and the army and navy clans, 
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arousing all the ancient folk forces of Japan for the control of 
the Empire and the Emperor. 

But an empire that is predicated on industrialism is not the 
same as one resting on simple agriculture and hand-work. In the 
ancient order of things, great wealth came mainly through prow- 
ess, through force and spoils of war. An empire built on modern 
industry needs territory; it needs the protection of markets, and 
it needs to supply those markets. This is based on trade, not 
arms. The industrialist sees life in one way, the pirate-militarist 
in another. In Japan, still a feudal realm wherein arms were the 
religion and the ethics of a people, the two forces were at war 
with each other, not merely as they are in other dictator-coun- 
tries, but peculiarly so, buttressed by a tradition and supported 
by clan realities which would not give way. 

Military power in Europe and America emanates from the 
people and is controlled by the people. In Japan, militarism and 
navalism are limited, tangible, and almost corporate realities, 
represented by the Satsuma and the Choshu clans, with all the 
ramifications of clan consciousness. On the other hand, there 
had arisen an industrial class to whom militarism and navalism 
were not only business drawbacks, but ideological unrealities. 
They were just as loyal to the tradition of the Emperor as God, 
but they feared the heady determination of the military men to 
challenge all comers. They saw in this a dangerous showdown 
in which Japan might not emerge the winner, and they wanted to 
consolidate their gains before reaching out further. This did not 
mean that they were more democratic or more concerned with 
the true welfare of the masses. When, therefore, they saw their 
newly won powers being challenged by ancient prerogatives, 
they clutched at their rights. Leaders, emerging from among the 
business men and not from the sons of ancient lords, spoke their 
minds. But when they spoke, they were cut down. Assassination 
followed assassination. But the throne has never been threat- 
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ened, and the implied revolution has always ministered rather to 
the strength of the Emperor than to his undoing. 

But the difficulty was that the Emperor, though a god, was in 
reality a puppet. Every time the politicians and industrialists 
close to the throne wanted to challenge the army, the army fell 
back on its claim to superior command held direct from the 
Emperor. No matter how the Prime Minister or the Keeper of the 
Privy Seal might act, the army could brush aside his will or 
opinion with the assertion of its own power from the Emperor, 
ancient, rooted in its immemorial position, drawing strength from 
the very sources of Japanese tradition, and guaranteed by the 
constitution graciously given by the Emperor. And the main force 
of Japanese popular feeling was increasingly with the army 
against the politicians. The sons of peasants in the conscript 
army and the great bulk of the people felt they were getting 
poorer and poorer while the so-called "liberals" played with 
foreign capitalists in exploiting Asia without bringing home 
tangibles in the way of honest, old-fashioned conquest. It was 
felt that all the new-fangled financial and political agencies for 
the creation of a Greater Japan after the pattern of western 
finance and politics were ruining Japan, impoverishing its people, 
destroying their ancient military virility, sapping the foundations 
of their faith and destiny. 

With the up-swell of this feeling of the overburdened people 
through the conscript army and its younger officers, the strength 
of the political parties waned. By 1932, many vociferously ques- 
tioned the value of politics, parties, and parliaments entirely, not 
because they were useless but because they had never known 
how to use them or been allowed to use them properly. Instead, 
they reverted to their ancient totalitarianism, with the Emperor 
at the head of the army, as the power. The struggle came to a head 
with the murder of an army officer by a lieutenant who had a 
burning zeal to see Japan return to the virtues of the past. His 
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trial ended just before the coup of February 26, 1936, in which 
four cabinet ministers were assassinated. 

The young officers who perpetrated these crimes declared they 
wanted the government to go forward with a strong hand in 
China, the people to return to the thrift and self-sacrifice of their 
ancestors, the Emperor to emerge from the control of the politi- 
cians, and all truck with foreigners stopped except, of course, 
the inescapable relationship with the foreigner which is involved 
in war against him to the death. 

What remains more than confusing in Japanese politics is that 
these "insurgents" were apparently voicing the muffled protest 
of the people against their economic difficulties, against the excess 
profits on the one hand and the excess poverty on the other. Yet 
they were likewise involved in the extreme militarist elements 
determined to further Japan's development by ruthless policies 
in further Asia, while the "liberals" and "progressive ministers" 
whom they cut down were opposed to this militaristic expansion. 
To confuse the issue further, the Emperor, five months later, per- 
sonally appeared before his ancestors at the national shrines and 
informed them of his manner of handling this situation. In that 
astonishing ceremony, he pointed out to the spirit of his ancestors 
that under the guise of loyalty to the throne, militarists were 
striving again to wrest power from him as they had done in the 
centuries before his grandfather's restoration, and he showed that 
he was assuming, personally and directly, a greater interest in 
the political problems of his empire. His reasoning seemed to be: 
if the army is going to be messed up in politics, then the Emperor 
need not be afraid of contamination either. He therefore broke a 
precedent of never being dragged into politics by intervening in 
the coup and ordering the rebellious soldiers to surrender. And 
so, for the moment at least, the mild tussle of nearly ten years' 
duration ended. 

The coup ended with the suicide of many involved, the dis- 
missal from office of others, and a temporary effort to allay the 
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fears of the outside world. The "progressive liberal" cabinet that 
came forward to take hold was mild merely for the sake of 
making the world feel that the army had received a set-back and 
aggression was abating. It offered hope that nothing would be 
done to arouse the antagonism of the world through jingoism. 
Overt acts were to be avoided, but there was no indication that 
the onward movement into China was to be arrested, or that 
poverty in Japan was to be mitigated. In fact, the stress on stoi- 
cism and loyalty indicated that both these forces would remain 
without change, for the army remained the controlling factor in 
the empire, and the army must save face and create face if it is 
to survive. The seeming eagerness to avert war was no more than 
a readiness to refrain from it so long as its ends could be achieved 
without war. As soon as the ends are frustrated, then war is the 
weapon. 

Meanwhile, Ambassador Saito in Washington helpfully ex- 
plained matters to the American public. This amiable "liberal" 
knew how to play upon the American saxophone as well as on 
the Nipponese fue or flute. Immediately, he dubbed the work of 
the murderers in Japan "the recent deplorable incident in Japan." 
The blood was not yet washed out of the snow that had fallen 
over Tokyo; the rebels had not yet surrendered to the Throne; 
the Prime Minister had not yet reappeared among the living; 
but to the Ambassador it was already merely a "recent," albeit a 
"deplorable," incident. And giving the mere incident the propor- 
tions of a saga, he informed us that Okada's brother-in-law 
"heroically posed for him and was slaughtered." Already, to this 
Ambassador, "terrible" as the "occurrence" was, there was "a 
redeeming factor." And how we loved that "roaring as gently as 
any sucking dove." 

Ambassador Saito: "The insurgent subalterns were all 
patriots, sincere in their motives and genuine in their loyalty; 
only they were misguided. In their youthful enthusiasm ..." 
they had taken upon themselves to murder all the members of 
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the Cabinet. The Ambassador was sure "there were no selfish in- 
tentions. We feel thankful that amongst Japanese there are very 
few indeed, if at all, who are disloyal to the Emperor and un- 
patriotic to the nation," In his talk to Americans, Saito went on 
as he had done from the days when he was mere Consul General, 
treating the "incident" as a fond parent would treat an innocent 
escapade of his little darlings, in which they had murdered their 
elder brothers and set fire to the home. (Poor little Willy. Ain't 
he cute. He's only six.) He does admit their thinking was rash 
and faulty, that "these officers were criminals," but in the strict 
sense of the word they were not rebellious soldiers. Yet in the 
same breath he tells us they refused to obey the command of the 
Emperor. Is not that disloyalty? While the "incident" did not 
affect the policies of Japan, and while the motives were for the 
time hidden, the Ambassador assured us the insurgents wished 
to remedy the poverty of the land. He did not believe that "the 
recent incident can be explained away as a conflict of militarists 
and liberalists," but he did try to make a fine distinction between 
a militarist and a military man. Whatever happens, predicted the 
Ambassador, "the recent event will not alter Japan's policies 
either internal or external, except that the statesmen responsible 
for government will have their sense of patriotic devotion quick- 
ened and will endeavor to exercise even more care in purifying 
politics." 

Only those who had access to the records of the trial of these 
assassins could grasp the full force of the double-talk behind this 
ambassadorial explanation to the world. If what these criminals 
did was softened to unselfishness because of their patriotism, if 
there was to be no change of policy internal or external in spite 
of the poverty, then what was going to happen? The Ambassador 
did not enlighten us. But in view of what has happened since, it is 
evident that here was not an underground rising of depressed 
people seeking economic and political redress. The flood of letters 
from the common people of Japan, pleading, threatening, and 
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exulting, that poured in on the courts in behalf of the murderers 
certainly made the populace party to the crimes, and certainly 
did not deflect the militarists from the next act the war on 
China. 

For there followed, on July 7, 1937, the attack on China be- 
ginning at the Marco Polo Bridge. For six years now Japan has 
been tugging and pulling and pushing at China like one of her 
fleshy Sumo wrestlers, till it has become evident that the 
Tanaka Memorial was more than right. "In order to conquer 
the world, we must first conquer China. But if we want the gain- 
ful control of China in the future, we must first shatter the 
United States." 

Consequently, sneaking up on Pearl Harbor at dawn, the 
Japanese found eighty American ships dozing and two hundred 
planes laid out neatly on the ground. 



Ever since Japan had been opened, she had been holding up to 
our eyes her blue-print for world conquest. But we had not be- 
lieved her. She took Formosa and Korea. We didn't believe. She 
fought with Russia and tried to take Manchuria. We interfered, 
and said no. But we didn't believe. She took part in the war 
with Germany and came out of it with islands of great strategic 
importance, but we didn't believe. She grabbed Manchuria. She 
grabbed North China. But she said that she didn't intend to 
attack China. And this we did believe. The rest of the story is 
not yet history. It is only chagrin and disillusionment. 

But we shall have still more chagrin if we now believe that the 
Japanese militarists alone are leading the sheep-like people 
against their knowledge and acquiescence, in opposition to their 
latent will. This is not true. Behind these militarists is the awak- 
ening power of a people, a people who know of no security save 
the sword and a fanatical faith, a people inured for centuries to a 
low standard of living and a high standard of dying. They are 
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a people who, whipped by mechanical advancement to make the 
Empire powerful and prosperous, revere the rude, austere, 
penurious ways of long past ages that were painfully and peren- 
nially poor. Through the modernization of Japan they have 
merely acquired tastes which, individually, they can not enjoy; 
have seen in the motion pictures the visual evidence of a world 
which tears to shreds the manners, customs, and pleasures of a 
tradition and a code untenable in modern times. They are stimu- 
lated to furious mass action by a cry for a national place in the 
sun, while insisting that individually they must crouch in the 
shade of antiquity, remaining spiritually isolated but carnally 
involved. The Japanese is a split personality which, in the past, 
has often seemed pathetic and beautiful, but which, in the light 
of our day, is tragic and absurd. But in the morbid moral train- 
ing of the centuries, in his need for self-justification and for 
integration in the modern world, there is a terrible drive which 
we underestimate to our peril. And this drive is not in the so- 
called militarists alone. It is in every son of a peasant in the con- 
script army, dragged from his native soil and forced to face a 
hostile and utterly bewildering world, with only the sword of 
the samurai and the faith in the Emperor to guide him to that 
destiny which he feels he must reach or die. 



Conqueror and Conquered 



WE SHALL DO WELL NEITHER TO UNDERESTIMATE 
NOR OVERESTIMATE OUR OWN IMPORTANCE AND DIG- 
NITY AS THE LARGEST AND MOST ANCIENT OF ASIATIC 
COUNTRIES. IT IS NOT FOR US TO TALK OF OUR RIGHT 
TO A POSITION OF LEADERSHIP AMONG OTHER COUN- 
TRIES. WE SHALL RATHER REGARD IT AS OUR RESPON- 
SIBILITY TO TREAT THE PEOPLES OF ASIA LIKE ALL 
SUFFERING AND OPPRESSED HUMANITY ELSEWHERE 
AS EQUALS, TO HELP AND SUPPORT. 

Chiang Kaishek 



Dai Nippon in the Indies 



ON A stretcher of green saplings bound together with 
jungle grass lies a young American lieutenant, being 
carried from the field through the murky jungle of New 
Guinea. His wet jungle-green uniform is nearly torn to shreds, 
and his sunburnt fair skin is streaked with grimy sweat. A huge 
splay-footed black man stumbles along beside him fanning the 
mosquitoes away with a bough. 

"Guess we should have left some water for the Jap prisoners,' 3 
murmurs the lieutenant dreamily. 

"No. No water for them," says the black bearer at his head, 
spitting derisively in the direction of the prisoners. 

"I'm afraid you're just not a good Christian, Bozo," says the 
lieutenant, smiling weakly. 

Through his feverish brain thoughts buzz like the air armadas 
of mosquitoes around his head. "They should have trained us for 
this, brought us up to this kind of life. Should have dragged us 
through the swamps of the Everglades and then on a forced 
march over the Rockies." His mind began to wander. "Will I ever 
be cool again? Will I ever be clean? Will I ever sit down to a 
decent meal at a nice table? Will I ever see Mary? Oh, God, why 
am I here? Why did it ever happen?" 

Only a few hours earlier, he had looked on as a half -circle of 
fighters like him had received the Sacrament from a Catholic 
chaplain near a fox-hole in the jungle. He had looked on, sharing 
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from a distance, as the bearded, bedraggled lot who stood with 
bowed heads, helmets in hands, some naked but for a pair of 
shorts, others with trousers rolled up to their knees, were given 
absolution. Where were they now? The almost incessant rain 
had ceased again, and now he was being borne out of the jungle 
he hardly cared whither. During all his mighty twenty-two 
years of life he had heard two things : that some day we would 
have to fight Japan, and that America would never again take 
part in a foreign war. It seemed to him that through all his youth, 
vowed to peace, he had never turned in any direction without 
seeing the face of Japan grinning through the mists of his inex- 
perience. And now, through the jungle, no matter which way he 
turned, he saw Japanese. They were like the swarms of centi- 
pedes, scorpions, and tarantulas that crawled under the leaves of 
the tangled forests. Their airplanes were always overhead like 
huge mosquitoes, each carrying its deadly load of germs. Hazily, 
as the gentle swaying of the carriers rocked him toward sleep, 
there crossed his mind scraps of the "Charge of the Light 
Brigade," which he had learned in school: 

Someone had blundered. . . . 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. . . . 

We, whose sons are dying in New Guinea, now know who 
blundered. It was we ourselves. For at any time since the last war 
we could have seen what was happening in the Pacific. We 
listened only to those who told us what we wanted to hear, and 
denied those who told us what our hearts feared. 

If, at any time during those twenty years, one looked out over 
the Pacific, one felt like the Hindu god Shiva with his four faces. 
Whenever Shiva looks out with his four pairs of eyes, he sees 
four different objects, but his single brain receives but one im- 
pression. So if one looked about the Pacific, one saw but one 
menace. If one looked at China, one saw a great human mass 
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seething with inner excitement and promise, from the flat murky 
shores of the Yellow Sea to the snow-capped mountains of Tibet. 
Yet somehow this China sent back an impression Japan. If one 
looked below China one saw a host of little peoples, kneeling 
amidst flowers at the feet of golden Buddhas, working in vast 
rubber plantations the little peoples of Indo-China, Malay, 
Thailand, and distant Burma, for the most part placid, childlike 
folk unmindful of the Union Jack or Tricolor of France that 
floated over them. But as one looked closer, there out of the teem- 
ing mass appeared, with ever sharpening outline, the grinning 
mask of Japan. As one looked down to that great series of 
islands, a necklace of jade athwart the Equator, criss-crossed 
with fine roads, full of rich plantations and tin-mines, one saw 
blond, sunburned Dutchmen in white helmets and immaculate 
duck, amidst 73,000,000 delicately molded little soft brown faces 
but shadowy behind them emerged the toothy face of Japan. 
And as one looked eastward across the Pacific to the scraps of 
earth which dot the immensity of water from the Aleutians to the 
Solomons, one came to see more and more the ubiquitous face of 
Japan. Yet all the while Japan kept protesting that she was a 
poor, crowded, harassed little empire shut off in a few islands, 
holding herself tight around her pregnant middle lest the inner 
expansion of population burst. 

Then, one day, the explosion came. Almost in one stroke, Japan 
spattered her mighty forces over the entire region. A blow at 
Pearl Harbor, a blow at Guam, a blow at Wake, a blow at Luzon, 
a blow at Hongkong, a blow at Batavia, a blow at Singapore, a 
blow at Borneo, a blow at Burma. One after another, in jiu-jutsu 
fashion, in rapid succession, from without and from within, Japan 
struck. Had we been prepared, had we known anything of the 
true character of the Japanese, we should have received that 
force with shock-absorbing ease. We could have caught the main 
force of Japan concentrated so near Hawaii and, having thrown 
it, used our whole strength against the widely scattered units of 
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her forces. For there, within all these far-flung countries, the 
peoples were already aware of their danger. Within China, within 
Siam, within Indonesia everywhere the peoples themselves, 
waiting eagerly for their almost imminent liberation from the 
European, were tense with fear of the renewed threat of conquest 
from Japan. But we chose to ignore these passions for the free- 
doms at the same time that we toted appeasement to Japan. And 
because we refused to take the Pacific Era in our stride, as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt urged us to, because we imitated rather the isola- 
tionism that in Japan and China and India we had ourselves 
ruthlessly ripped away, we stand to-day looking with unbelieving 
eyes at the gains our enemy has made. 



The tropical Pacific which forms the new "East Asia Co-pros- 
perity Sphere" of the Japanese is an unknown world to us. We 
have studied but little of it in our schools. We don't know much 
about the kind of people who live there. We know little of their 
ideals or their religions. Within the past ten years some of our 
tourists have gone to the Indies to feast their eyes on the little 
bare breasts of the Bali girls and to revel in Javanese shadow 
plays and batiks. But whether the Indonesians as a whole were 
happy, whether they were being adequately paid for the millions 
of tons of rubber they supplied us for our chariots, whether they 
had or wanted any of the freedoms we so generously offer them 
now, we knew little and cared less. So long as our cars rolled 
along our highways we were content. Now that we are virtually 
imprisoned within our closed garages, we are valiantly prepared 
to give them hand-outs of freedom. 

Yet the 73,000,000 Indonesians the inhabitants of the Dutch 
East Indies are a lovable folk. See the man with the pensive 
face, in his gay skirt and short loose jacket and close-fitting 
turban embroidered with leaves and flowers, holding a little cup 
to the bleeding lips of the rubber tree? There is a delicacy in his 
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fingers that suggests that at other times the same fingers spend 
happy hours carving the weird little figures which the tourists 
carry home with such glee. Watch the wistful little maiden as 
she serves slabs of latex into the maw of the machine which rolls 
it into rubber. Beside her stands a thoughtful little fellow. His 
brain is not absorbed with the problem of making the next pay- 
ment on his car. But he has some little imps at home in the little 
house under creaking bamboo trees, for whom his childlike little 
wife cooks rice in a kettle over an open fire out of doors. He is 
most anxious that that kettle should be full. See the hungry- 
looking little fellow, with the sad eyes and the tattered trousers 
patched at the knees, stirring materials for explosives in a five- 
gallon gasoline tin. He and his kind served behind the lines for 
troops that fought for their country in the Indies even as our 
workmen stand behind our lines. 

These are the people whose lot we suddenly realize is vitally 
our own. In the tin-mines, the rice fields, the oil country, their 
destiny is ours. If their dreams of a good life are unrealized, our 
own good life can never be secure. If peace is ultimately to be 
established, we must know, in terms of their own needs and 
ways of life, what freedoms they have had and what more they 
will need for their own fulfilment as a people and for the general 
good of the world. 



Tied at one end to the enormous island of New Guinea and at 
the other end to the Asiatic continent at Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies look like a great hammock swung between the outposts of 
western civilization in Australia and the mainland of Asia. Above, 
ready to fall into the hammock, as it were, is the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. It is three thousand miles from New Guinea to Singapore, 
and in that space there are three thousand islands, covering the 
equatorial seas like the emerging hilltops of some buried conti- 
nent. The largest islands are four, besides New Guinea Celebes, 
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Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, each more extensive than most of 
the European states. Here in Borneo and Sumatra are mighty 
stretches of jungle where primitive tribes range at will, gliding 
in their dugout canoes down great rivers between curtains of 
tangled vines and huge pale orchids which seem to hang straight 
from the sky. Here in Java are the measured, ornate patterns of 
ancient culture. And here, crossing this host of islands in all 
directions, was the marvelous overlay of modern means of com- 
munication, administered under the Dutch government by 75,000 
native officials: 6,000 miles of airplane routes from commercial 
air field to commercial air field; a net-work of railroads, 3,000 
miles of track in Java alone ; 3 0,000 miles of hard surfaced roads ; 
the ports of Surabaya and Tandjong Priok in Java and Belawan 
in Sumatra, with their great modern harbor installations. All this 
was there for the Japanese to take and use when they came. 

These islands have been developed by western peoples into one 
of the richest areas on the globe in things which the modern man. 
needs, because the surface soils produce the great plantation 
crops of rubber, coffee, sugar, and quinine, and because the 
underlying soil in many places is rich in oil, tin, and various 
strategic metals. The people living in their rich lands are at once 
the least developed and the happiest of oriental folk. They have 
taken the gifts of superior civilizations Chinese, Indian, or 
European and turned them to art and prettiness and to a simple 
kind of village ethics sufficient for the guidance of their not very 
exacting lives. Interspersed with these in the mountains or on 
the most isolated islands are odds and ends of all sorts of primi- 
tive tribes who have not been touched by any civilization and who 
live in a state of social darkness or of primeval innocence accord- 
ing to their natural temperaments. 

Out of their many-colored native base these people are slowly 
building a stable culture, elaborate and distinctive, which has 
absorbed Hindu, Chinese, Moslem, and European life with rela- 
tively little strain and turned it to something beautiful and 
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unique. This whole area has never been subject to violent mili- 
tary aggression, but has been, on the contrary, throughout all 
the ages, a kind of international trading center, open to all 
comers. A few kingdoms and a few conquerors have come and 
gone. But there have never been in Indonesia such a ruthless 
attack on the people and such organization of life under con- 
quering hordes as took place first under the Aryans in India and 
then under the Mogul conquerors of India, or under the Mongols 
and Manchus in China. The Japanese attack is the first over-all, 
violent, universal armed conquest this part of the world has ever 
known. It is but a repetition of the same kind of oriental on- 
slaught which laid waste the world from Xerxes to the Turks. 

Culturally, the unifying element in this whole vast world of 
Indonesia is a pattern of civilization brought to it between the 
first and seventh centuries by Hindu traders. These traders 
established a far-flung line of cities reaching to Angkor in Cam- 
bodia (or Indo-China), Bangkok, and Rangoon, through the 
islands of the Dutch East Indies and as far as the Philippines. 
With the traders came missionaries and monks who established 
great monastic centers, and these, through the centuries, blos- 
somed with great works of art, such as the temple of Angkor Wat 
in Indo-China and Barabudur in Java. 

The height of the trading life of Indonesia was reached under 
the Modjopahit dynasty in Java in the year 1400. Here was de- 
veloped that rich world of which the rumor, carried to Europe by 
Arab traders who went back and forth from the Mediterranean 
countries to these Pacific islands, set the whole European world 
astir in search of the treasure of the Indies* In those days a busy 
stir of shipping and markets covered most of the Netherlands 
East Indies. Boats were bringing pepper from Bantam, salt from 
Madura, cocoanut oil from Balambagang. Spices of all kinds 
cloves, mace, nutmeg and sandalwood were carried away and 
passed from trader to trader through Asia and into Europe. Tin 
and lead were exported from Keda and Perak, iron from the 
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Kurmata Islands. Ships returning brought porcelain and fine 
silks from China, fine cottons and muslins from India. 

The people went gaily dressed along their palm-shaded thor- 
oughfares, in the same bright skirts or sarongs and little silk 
jackets which they wear to-day, and then as now a moderately 
industrious man advertised his well-being in the gaudy succession 
of his silk skirts. And his wives and daughters, untrammeled by 
the oriental restrictions which elsewhere keep women at home, 
went gaily about in public with sweet-smelling flowers in their 
smoothly oiled black hair, clean, bright, and friendly, clothed for 
decoration and not according to the needs of other cold and 
prudish lands. 

The medium of exchange then was rice, skilfully grown in little 
irrigated paddies, and integrated with agriculture there was an 
almost universal training in hand-crafts and a prosperous em- 
ployment of them. Indonesian ship-builders were then among 
the best in the world: the Malay proa, brought back from the 
Indies, became the inspiration of our clipper ships. Different 
villages and different city blocks specialized in different crafts. 
Probably the individual man enjoyed a richer and fuller life then 
than he has ever enjoyed since, and all that makes the native 
charm and well-being of Indonesia is a direct heritage from those 
times, little changed to the present. Political government was 
largely a state supervision of the many interlocking interests of 
the various trading colonies of Hindus and Chinese, and was 
highly departmentalized. When civil government broke down, 
the monasteries were able to handle the interests of the traders 
and to keep alive the tradition of skill till some form of govern- 
ment could be reestablished. 

After the seventh century, Moslemism gradually replaced 
Hinduism in the East Indies, because every Arab trader, then as 
now, was a missionary, and the Arabs brought a certain tradition 
of universal brotherhood in the faith, which was an effective anti- 
dote to the tendency of the Hindus to coalesce into castes. In the 
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fifteenth century the Modjopahit empire finally fell before the 
onslaughts of new Moslem leaders and chieftains. The Hindus 
of the old civilization found refuge in Bali, where they proceeded 
to civilize the natives and carefully to preserve and rebuild their 
ancient culture with results which charm the tourist to this day. 
Like the life of Bali, the magnificent monument of Barabudur 
remains as a memorial of the old civilization. The vast acres of 
ground covered by walls and steps and plazas and stone carvings, 
reaching upward to an inspiring height like a section of modern 
New York, but infinitely more ornate, constitute one of the great- 
est works of art in the world. 

But something also remains in a certain style of life and feel- 
ing, serene, unworldly, artistic, harmonious, in the Indonesian 
villages, interposing a soft, impervious texture of village custom 
and ethics between the people and any one who would exploit and 
rule them from outside. The Dutch understand this and have in 
a measure at least learned how impossible it is to work with the 
people except through their own Adat or village law and custom. 
Even the Moslems learned it long ago. Any form of aggression 
that ignores it is certain either to defeat its own ends or to run 
up against a stubborn resistance that will break it. 

To these Islands, from 1600 on, came the Dutch traders estab- 
lishing trading centers as the Hindus and Arabs had done before, 
making bargains with the native rulers. The Dutch were very 
adventurous. Outfitted by the Dutch East India Company, they 
explored the China and Japan Seas, discovered Australia, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania, made connections with Burma, India, 
Persia, Arabia, and Abyssinia. They were the only ones who were 
permitted to keep up their trade with Japan during the two hun- 
dred and thirty years when Japan was closed to the rest of the 
world. 

As a trading and supply center in the East Indies, the Dutch in 
1619 began to build Batavia, on low swampy ground along the 
Tji-Liwong River in Java, making such arrangements as they 
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could with local chiefs and other native factions for the purpose 
of doing business. During the eighteenth century, the various 
commercial arrangements of the seventeenth-century seafarers 
were consolidated by the Dutch East India Company. Dutchmen 
settled for life in the Indies. Great estates were developed with 
Batavia as the hub, while the Dutch rule over Java spread as an 
independent government with very little control from Holland. 

But there ensued a long period of commercial struggle and 
rivalry for dominance in Asia between the British East India 
Company and the Dutch East India Company. This involved the 
native princes, who were dragged in on one side or the other. The 
European aggression was not a single concerted drive by any 
government but was the effort of private companies to enhance 
their status. The depredations were those of independent adven- 
turers playing native groups or rulers against each other. 

When Napoleon occupied the Netherlands, the Indies, which 
then nominally passed under French control, were seized by the 
British and administered by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, who 
introduced a great many reforms. At the Congress of Vienna, in 
1816, in which the era of Napoleonic aggression ended, the East 
Indies were handed over to the Dutch government which has 
administered them ever since. Up to 1875 Dutch rule was largely 
confined to Java, which was from ancient times the center of 
civilized life in the islands, but in 1875 the Netherlands Indies 
government interested itself in the outer islands and extended its 
rule over the whole archipelago. This made possible the develop- 
ment of oil in Borneo and oil and rubber in Sumatra. But it did 
not seriously infringe on the lives of the native tribes, who live 
much as they always have lived, by their own jungle law within 
the framework of a paternalistic imperialism which makes only 
the most cautious attempts to modernize and educate them. 

The Dutch rule has always been considered enlightened ac- 
cording to the times, and, whatever its limitations in the nine- 
teenth century as seen from the point of view of to-day, the 
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people so prospered under it that the population of Java alone 
increased from 3,000,000 in 1815 to over 40,000,000 in 1931. 
The Dutch imperialism, like British imperialism in the Indies, 
was directed primarily to keeping open an opportunity to make 
money through the development of unused lands with the help 
of very cheap labor. 

The commercial exploitation of the colony drew out vast 
profits for the benefits of investors in Holland and elsewhere. But, 
in turn, great sums of money were virtually planted all over the 
islands. Most of the return on this has accrued to the benefit of 
absentee owners in Europe, but the Indies were nevertheless 
permanently enriched. The East Indies are a treasure-house of 
two essential products that are in and of the soil tin and oil 
but most of the other major wealths introduced for export, 
whether by great European land holders or small native farmers, 
are a contribution of the Dutch to the islands. The only in- 
digenous agricultural products of the Indies which are of impor- 
tance on the modern market are cocoanuts, soy-beans, and spices. 
The rubber trees were brought to the Indies from Brazil, quinine 
from Peru, tea from China, coffee and palm oil from Africa; 
maize, sisal fibers, cocoa, and kapok from tropical America. And 
a host of other products which now constitute the living of 
humble and independent Indonesian farmers stand to the credit 
not of the natives but of the Europeans who introduced them. 

For the most part, foreign plantations have developed only on 
formerly "wild lands" claimed by no one. The Indonesians were 
never an easy people to exploit, and from the first they managed 
to retain their own native law, which from earliest times has for- 
bidden the sale of land by the villager to any one outside the 
village. This was confirmed by the Dutch in a law which pro- 
hibited the sale of any Indonesian freehold land to a non-Indo- 
nesian. Had they not done this, the whole island of Java would 
have been purchased away from the people for a very small price 
and the Javanese turned into sharecroppers. While the cultivated 
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lands were thus guaranteed to the people, the Indonesians also 
had a limited opportunity to share in the new lands opened by 
western enterprise. As the wild lands of Borneo and Sumatra 
were converted from jungle to plantation, the Indonesians, who 
had learned agriculture from the Dutch, planted plots of their 
own for export. Copra, pepper, kapok, and half the rubber and 
coffee have been grown on small native plantations. 

The Indonesians are a manly lot of little folk. They can not 
be enslaved or driven. They prefer their simple individualism as 
farmers to working for wages on large plantations, even if that 
does mean more security. Nevertheless, they afforded, when man- 
aged in their own way, a great reservoir of civilized, deft, yet 
cheap labor. Rubber had failed in Brazil partly for lack of ade- 
quate supply of cheap labor. To meet the world needs for cheap 
rubber, the planters kept the living standards of the native pro- 
ducers low. These contented people of the Indies, with their 
simple village arts and amusements, were able to live on little 
and for a long time, apparently, to like it. At the time of the 
invasion of the Japanese, farm labor in overcrowded Java was 
worth two and a half cents a day for children, five cents for 
women, and eight cents for men. But in the frontier lands of 
Sumatra, it had already risen to fifteen cents a day. 

The principal exploiters were, of course, Dutchmen or com- 
panies representing Dutch investors at home. But side by side 
with this commercial and agricultural gentry, there were the 
officials of the Dutch government living on salaries and not 
necessarily capitalists. They worked, more or less conscien- 
tiously, to protect the native peoples, to administer justice with 
an even hand, and to develop the country for the good of all. 
Among them, living as they pleased, but often on perfect social 
equality and daily conversation with the officials and the plan- 
tation owners, were those independent souls from Holland who 
inveighed against Dutch imperialism, edited newspapers in 
which they talked up the cause of the oppressed Javanese, sent 
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home vivid and spicy reports of the evils of imperialism, and 
generally put the Javanese up to self-assertion. Not only did the 
Dutch imperialists tolerate these dissenters in their midst, but 
they did not even keep the privilege of exploiting the Indies for 
the Dutch or even the white men alone. In many places they 
seemed to be keeping it mainly for the Chinese, The Chinese, 
coming as coolies, would work up from nothing, buy plantations, 
and open shops, banks, or little industries, in due course. 

The result was a three-fold society, composed of the native 
Javanese in the position of wage laborer and independent peas- 
ant, the Chinese in the position of middle-class businessman, 
and the Dutch and other Europeans constituting an upper class 
of large landowners, officials, and free intellectuals. But the 
whole, instead of being static, was in that peculiar state of fer- 
ment which the contradictions of capitalistic imperialism on a 
democratic basis seem to induce. For in this hierarchy nothing 
was really fixed. There was, for example, a social status called 
"European status." A man who had European status had social 
prestige, paid higher tax rates, and could not possess himself of 
certain lands guaranteed to the Javanese. Europeans possessed 
European status by virtue of being Europeans, but other na- 
tionals could obtain it upon satisfactory proof that they could 
properly sustain its obligations. Even Japanese claimed it for 
all their nationals. Many Chinese had it. Dutch fathers of chil- 
dren by Javanese mothers insured it to their offspring. Some 
Indonesians achieved European status, and one pure blooded In- 
donesian even attained the exalted position of a member of the 
cabinet of the Dutch government. On the other hand, though 
the Indonesians seemed to be in a lowly position at the bottom 
of the social pile, Indonesian nobility and sultans were carefully 
maintained in all their native rights and privileges, and their 
children were sent to Holland to be educated in all the free ideas 
of western democracy. 

Naturally, even in this harmonious and well-ordered colonial 
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world of the East Indies, there began to be, after about 1910, 
a considerable stirring of nationalistic aspiration. The first na- 
tionalistic group was the Beautiful Endeavor Society, composed 
mainly of Javanese who had had western education. In 1910, an 
Islam Society was started among the batik workers whose home- 
made textiles were suffering from the competition of Chinese 
goods. In 1912, the Insulinde Party, the most concentrated 
focus of discontent, was formed by Javanese and Eurasians. 
Yielding to the local agitation, the Dutch government formed 
the Volksraet, a kind of native parliament, in 1916, and began 
the slow process of developing more and more native political 
control which has continued ever since. In 1913, the Indonesian 
villages were opened to Chinese and Arab businessmen who 
had hitherto been required to obtain permission to live in the 
interior. Thenceforth all the waves of unrest in Asia broke on 
the simple, placid life of the villages. Young Chinese preached 
Chinese nationalism and Asiatic self-sufficiency. Arabs cam- 
paigned for Pan-Moslemism and the union of Indonesian Mos- 
lems with the rest of the Moslem world. Communists made some 
converts. Followers of Gandhi's idea of non-aggression made 
others. 

In 1926 and 1927, serious revolts broke out which were put 
down by ruthless exile to a colony in New Guinea of some twelve 
hundred agitators who were said to be "communists." There 
many of them died of tropical fever; others recanted and were 
returned. But in 1929, the superstructure of modern economic 
enterprise, which western business had built on the soft, primi- 
tive, native base, collapsed. Exports shrank. The price of rice, 
whose sale is the basic means of subsistence of the majority of 
the native small farmers, dropped sharply. Government reve- 
nues dwindled. Overhead expenses both of the plantations and 
of foreign industrial enterprises were much greater than earn- 
ings. For the native farmers, taxes were much higher in propor- 
tion than the price that could be got for crops. 
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While the government of the East Indies struggled with the 
problem, the people were cheered by the appearance of cheap 
manufactured goods from Japan at a price even they could pay. 
The Indonesian standard of living suddenly rose. Villages blos- 
somed out in bright cheap cotton textiles. Feet, hitherto bare, 
padded along the paths between the rice paddies in rubbers. 
Neat and fastidious young ladies caught in a shower could now 
open a Japanese umbrella. And here and there a prosperous citi- 
zen actually achieved a bicycle, made in Japan. In Batavia, rub- 
ber tires made in Japan were cheap. Imports from Japan rose 
from 10 per cent of the total imports in 1928 to 30 per cent in 
1933. But there was no increase in Japanese purchase of Indo- 
nesian goods. 

While all this was good for the people for the moment, it was 
obvious that it would ultimately delay the further industrializa- 
tion of Java itself, a thing the Dutch government was beginning 
to see as an inevitable development. The government therefore 
imposed import restrictions intended to stimulate native enter- 
prise and keep open the market for western products as well. 
Small businesses, employing from twenty-five to one hundred 
people and manufacturing native goods for the native market, 
were encouraged. Ancient native industries such as batik, spin- 
ning, and weaving, were given a new lease on life. Western capi- 
tal set up metal and assembly plants, rubber goods plants, 
tobacco factories, and the like. Cooperatives were encouraged 
among the farmers, and village banks were established. 

But there was another problem that of the pressure of in- 
creasing population in the island of Java. Hardly had the gov- 
ernment supplied rice for the hungry mouths through crop 
improvement when the mouths increased, and they were back 
exactly where they had been before. The government sought to 
relieve this pressure by stimulating and aiding immigration to 
the other islands. The growth of population was staggering. 
With this augmenting pressure from within and the ever-grow- 
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ing self-consciousness of the Asiatics spurred on by Japan, the 
white world began to give way day by day. 

The greater part of the western nations had no longer any 
need for military aggression and were feeling the twinge of con- 
science about economic aggression. Americans were promising 
the Filipinos freedom. Agitation was growing against extra- 
territoriality in China. The MacDonald Labor Government of 
Great Britain had been loath to fortify Singapore. China was 
growing stronger. The British were yielding more and more 
toward dominion status for India. Asia was in a fair way to 
finding its own freedom in its own fashion, with the Europeans 
remaining only one more princely upper-class, not unlike those 
who before them had become lost in the native melee. 

This absorption of the Europeans into the emerging native 
state was particularly apparent in the East Indies. The Dutch 
were going native as the natives were becoming westernized. 
For many of the Dutch the East Indies were their home. They 
had been born there. They wished always to live there. They 
felt as much a part of the East Indies as the loyal Japanese in 
Hawaii or California felt part of the American world. They 
thought of their country Java as a separate entity. The 
73,000,000 people in this hot tropical world were more impor- 
tant to them than the 9,000,000 Dutchmen in far-off, chilly 
Holland. But for the Queen of the Netherlands they had a deep 
affectionate loyalty. 

The Japanese, seeing the hand of white rule thus relaxing, 
made haste to push their aggression before the white men should 
be able to combine with emerging native leaders and to build 
up from within a new and powerful nationalism in Asia which 
would forever stop the Japanese dreams of sharing in the exploi- 
tation of millions of undeveloped and subject peoples. They 
were making ready to undo in one stroke all the incipient good 
which the economic and industrial and political growth was 
doing in Indonesia. 
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Hence, the Indonesians began to hear a strange inner voice. 
It seemed like their own voice, and yet it was alien to them. It 
seemed to express their own age-old longings and resentments 
against the white man, and yet it was not of their own emotional 
timbre. It spoke in their own language, and yet it had an odd 
and inverted connotation. It was the voice of the ever-increasing 
numbers of Japanese businessmen who from month to month 
were making themselves part of the island life. These often 
looked like Indonesians and had learned to speak like Indone- 
sians and dress like Indonesians. They always endeavored to 
convince the Indonesians that they were downtrodden, which 
in great measure they were; that they were poor, which they 
were; that they had no hope for the future, which was partly so; 
but that if they would only cooperate with their natural brother 
Malayan, the Japanese, they would be delivered by the great 
Emperor-God of the north. 

Even Tamin, the chief of a little village far from the European- 
made Batavia, would hear these strange voices amidst the rice 
paddies. As he and his fellow-villagers sat of an evening smoking 
their slim, long, brown cigars, made of coarse tobacco mixed 
with cloves, on the ground under the palm tree in front of the 
village head-man's house, these complaints of injuries remote 
from any direct personal experience would drift in on the coolish 
breeze. They told him he was exploited. He had always thought 
so, but it had never seemed to him exclusively due to the Dutch, 
who had brought many strange ways of earning a living to them. 
There was injustice, to be sure, and he never knew exactly how 
he was going to break even or find seed for next year's crop. 
But he himself had never had, and it was long since his people 
had had, any special hatred of their white brothers. 

Tamin had an inner dignity and security founded on his im- 
memorial position as a just man and the son of a just man. The 
tenure of the village on the land he worked went back to the 
beginning of time. It long antedated the coming of the Dutch 
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and had never been disturbed by them. Naturally, there had 
been economic ups and downs, but a reasonable man had to ex- 
pect some bad weather in economic life. The government, obvi- 
ously, was doing its best. At least, such knowledge of its doings 
as seeped down from the Indonesian members of the National 
Council seemed to indicate that it was. These strange ideas com- 
ing from the Japanese, so much like a home-grown product and 
yet so different, didn't quite click with the native. He wasn't very 
open to foreign ideas European or Japanese. Just as a villager 
won't sell his land to a stranger, so he won't easily sell his mind 
to him, like the provincial the world over. 

Now the Japanese played upon the pride of the Indonesian 
by telling him that the white man looked down on people of 
color. Tamin couldn't believe that, and didn't much care any- 
way. What some Dutchmen somewhere thought was of no par- 
ticular concern to him and his fellows in the intimate life of the 
village. Indonesians with modern education, ambitious and anx- 
ious to forge to the top, might be influenced by this propaganda. 
Tamin knew well enough that there were plenty of white snobs 
in the port cities and on the big plantations. 

But snobbery was one thing and discrimination another. After 
all, Tamin was a man of pride, and he recognized pride in others. 
Had not his own Sultan refused to permit his sons to learn 
Dutch? And when the Dutch government had wished to include 
his Sultan in the People's Council, what had the Sultan said? 
He had said that these new ideas of government were not for 
old-fashioned men like him. He was used to being sole judge 
and adviser of his people. It was not becoming in his position 
for him to take counsel with others with regard to the problems 
of his own people. Tamin himself was not greatly in favor of 
too much social intercourse with the Dutch. The old ways of his 
people were breaking down fast enough under this moderniza- 
tion which was creeping upon them. Hence, while outsiders look- 
ing on might suppose that the European in the Indies was keep- 
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ing himself aloof from the Indonesians, maintaining his own 
dress and social customs and practising racial discrimination, 
the Indonesians only looked at the Europeans from a safe dis- 
tance, saying, "What funny ways these foreigners have! I will 
not let my children grow up with such bad manners." 

As totalitarian aggression began to show itself as part of a 
single movement from Ethiopia to China, the innate moral ideal- 
ism of these people asserted itself, even in the small villages. 
What happened in the world outside was made known to them 
by Chinese businessmen and Moslem teachers. The Indonesian 
is not materialistic, as is the Japanese, nor in the least excited by 
prospects of personal success. On the other hand, universal moral 
principles, such as the idea that all men are brothers incul- 
cated many centuries ago by Hinduism and repeated now by the 
Moslem teachers mean a great deal to the Indonesian. Mos- 
lems never discriminate against any race, and conversion is suf- 
ficient to make a black man or a white man the equal of any 
Moslem. A characteristic Indonesian attitude to totalitarian 
ideology has been that which was preached in the twenties and 
thirties by the Indonesian educator, Suwardi Suryaningrat. He 
distinguished between "holy nationalism" and "evil national- 
ism." Holy nationalism he described as the desire to develop 
one's own special culture and to make the most of one's own 
group experience in order to work with and help all other human 
beings the world around. Evil nationalism is the desire to thrive 
commercially at the expense of other nations and to impose one's 
will on them against their desire or best interests. 

Hence, among the educated classes of Indonesia as among 
the Filipinos, the incipient agitation against "foreign exploita-^ 
tion" waned after 1936 when the aggressive intentions of Japan 
began to show themselves openly. Japan was buying heavily of 
strategic war materials in the East Indies. For seven years the 
Dutch, who as traders were always ready to let any one share 
in their resources at a fair price, kept up a cautious trade with 
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Japan in all non-military materials but placed more and more 
restrictions on the wholesale removal of war supplies from the 
islands to Japan. However, economic negotiations with the Japa- 
nese finally broke down in 1940. 

The ancient and even current depredations of the Dutch in 
the Indies were not forgotten by the natives, but they apparently 
saw little hope of improvement from the Japanese, and the 
agitation died down. Instead, when universal military service 
for all of Dutch birth was instituted, the Indonesians through 
the People's Council promptly expressed their wish to have it 
made compulsory for all the inhabitants of the islands. The 
Dutch responded by proposing that Indonesians and persons of 
Dutch ancestry should be on an equal footing in all respects in 
the Army of the Netherlands East Indies. 

To secure military equipment, the Netherlands East Indies 
placed enormous orders for munitions of all types with Britain 
and America, but though the Dutch paid for these orders in cash 
on delivery, the demands from other parts of the world were so 
much more urgent that little was filled for delivery to Java. The 
Dutch began to rush the manufacture of everything possible. 

Then came the Japanese Bushido Boys, dancing and prancing 
with their incredible swordsmanship, and with all their gallantry 
the East Indies could not save themselves. When Hongkong and 
Singapore fell, the Indies were exposed, and the conquest rolled 
over them until it came to a stop on the easternmost island of 
New Guinea, at the very gates of Australia. There the Japanese 
have been held by Australian and American troops, and there the 
process of attrition is going on. 



Meanwhile, what is going on inside Java? We don't know. We 
can only surmise from Japan's activities in other territories 
under her control, and pick up promises Japan herself is mak- 
ing over the radio to her own people. To Tamin and his fellow- 
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villagers in Java and Sumatra some very serious changes are 
threatening, and he has to do some very quick thinking to adjust 
himself to this menacing outlook. He knows, for instance, that 
Java is an island far more congested in population than any 
other spot on earth. Yet the Japanese have for generations been 
crying that they needed room. He knows how they have made 
room for themselves in Korea, Manchuria, and China. He now 
sees that the Japanese have poured in in numbers that must 
already far exceed the number of Dutch who have come in over 
the centuries. He knows that the Dutch have never shipped 
Indonesians into Holland for forced labor in a strange and cold 
world. True, the rich Dutch have sent their children by Javanese 
mothers home to Holland to be educated for return to Java. 
True that one in ten Hollanders now has Indonesian blood in his 
veins. But the Dutch have never sent any Indonesians anywhere 
contrary to their will. Even when congestion became a critical 
Indonesian issue, the Dutch instituted a migration movement 
by persuasion, inducement, and governmental aid, luring Java- 
nese to settle in Tana Sebrang, the Land Beyond, carefully 
chosen regions in Sumatra. 

But now Tamin and his fellow Indonesians hear from the new 
conquerors that the notion of co-prosperity will involve the ship- 
ment of peoples from the warm southlands to Japan, to augment 
the labor supply drained from Japan by war. In years gone by, 
Japan had prepared her people for the prospect of becoming 
conquerors in the hot countries to which they were not accus- 
tomed. It was the custom of Japanese leaders to admonish Japa- 
nese not to take to wearing hats in the sun as white men do, 
because, they urged, if Japanese were to become rulers of the 
tropics they must learn to stand the heat and glare and not be 
weak like Europeans. Now the Japanese are reversing this idea 
and forcing these gentle people born under the equator to go to 
Japan, where snow and rain and heatless houses will be an ordeal. 
But that is not Japan's concern. In an open letter to the Indo- 
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nesian people, printed in the Tokyo Asahi, the Japanese inform 
their new subjects: "Natives must suffer want and endure great 
hardships during the transition period. The peoples of the south- 
ern territories will realize the necessity of this since the rebuild- 
ing of the Greater Asia and the establishment of world peace 
can only be possible under Japanese leadership." 

Foremost among Japan's problems is keeping these con- 
quered regions appeased. The Dutch had found that the finan- 
cial debacle of 1929, in which the basic island products rubber, 
oil, tin, and coffee lost their market in Europe and America, 
created such serious discontent among the impoverished people 
as to challenge Dutch rule. The one thing that saved them was 
the dumping of cheap Japanese goods in Java. But now not only 
can Japan no longer dump her own cheap products freely every- 
where because she has not the industrial facilities to make them 
and run a war at the same time, but she has cut the umbilical 
cord between Indonesia and the markets that used her most 
important resources. Giant fly-wheels, weighing tons, no longer 
grind out sugar in Indonesia. Bewildered Javanese saw them go 
to Japan to enter the steel mills as scrap to make guns with. 
Japan's voracious war machine can not possibly use all the rub- 
ber and tin and coffee now at her disposal in the Indies. She takes 
what she needs with little compensation; what she can not take 
must rot without compensation. There can be no dole from Jap- 
anese finances. Nor is this state of things likely to be temporary. 

Indonesia stands to lose the rubber industry as Japan lost 
the silk industry. The American boycott of Japanese silk in 
1937 gave a stimulus to nylon and artificial silks that may never 
be offset by return to natural silk. So the curtailment of natural 
rubber by Japan's pirating of rubber plantations has set in mo- 
tion a synthetic rubber industry in America that is likely never 
to be upset. Vice-President Wallace thinks we must go back to 
natural rubber if only for the sake of reviving international 
trade, but many American oil interests say no. Who knows who 
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is right? Meanwhile, for years to come, even with the most gen- 
erous use of rubber to rim the bullock carts of Asia, the natural 
rubber industry is certain to shrink to unprofitable proportions 
unless America takes to natural rubber again. 

The same danger faces other Indonesian products. Quinine is 
being replaced by a synthetic quinine, thus freeing us from 
dependence on Indonesia for cinchona bark. Central American 
coffee may supplant the Java coffee entirely, and so on. There 
seems a likelihood that Japan has merely snatched some quills 
from the goose that laid the golden egg, but has lost the goose. 

Japan can not now have enough ships to move these vast prod- 
ucts and to move great quantities of labor from the Indies to 
Nippon. She is not likely to have them soon. On the radio one 
hears hints of grandiose plans to meet this transportation prob- 
lem. There is talk of the tunnel from Singapore to Sumatra, and 
a railway between Singapore and Shanghai reducing travel from 
Singapore to Tokyo to seven days. There is talk that Japan has 
already opened a tunnel under the sea to Korea, long talked of. 
These would be wise policies in any era, but they will take an 
era to materialize, and Japan has not eras enough to make good 
her conquest before the United Nations can complete their war 
program. 

Japan is working against herself. Feverishly she has stimu- 
lated the nations she has sought to conquer with ideals of free- 
dom borrowed from their western tyrants. While she herself 
decries the ideals of democracy and freedom, Japan, like Ger- 
many, has been compelled to use the ideals of freedom as a lure 
to her intended victims. Such lures awaken sleeping ambitions 
that are not easy to put to sleep again. Both the Allies and the 
Axis are crying freedom, and neither will ever be able to drop 
the call. The Asiatic peoples themselves will see to that. Even the 
easy-going Indonesians, with their soft but latently stubborn 
temperaments and their unassailable moral idealism, may take 
a different attitude to conquerors from now on. From Japanese 
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victimization, they will come into the federation of nations a 
sore, bruised, but determined people. They have tested their 
strength in the first impact with the Japanese, when they threw 
themselves into the support of the "mother country" emotion- 
ally, politically, and physically. They have seen only within the 
last decade a gleam of freedom, and they are determined not to 
lose sight of it. 

With the war won, what must be the status of the Indonesians 
under the Atlantic Charter which guarantees to each people the 
right to determine the political and social forms under which 
it lives? Theoretically, we are done with the idea that any people 
should, on its own soil, live under the rule or power of another 
race which takes to itself most of the raw resources of the land 
and arrogates to itself a position of political and social superior- 
ity. But practically there are great difficulties in determining 
just what should be done for still undeveloped peoples. 

The Dutch, as somewhat enlightened rulers, have been slowly 
accepting the idea that it is their business to bring the people to 
full political independence, even to open the highest economic 
and social opportunities to all alike. Toward political self-rule 
the Indonesians have been making slow progress. In the People's 
Council, which is the parliament, there were thirty Indonesians, 
five Chinese, and twenty-five Dutch, representing, respectively, 
73,000,000 Indonesians, 1,500,000 Chinese, and 60,000 Nether- 
landers of unmixed Dutch ancestry. There were also 200,000 
Indo-Europeans, or persons of mixed Dutch and Indonesian 
blood, many of them well-educated in Holland, many of them 
well-to-do and holding the full social status of Europeans. These 
supplied a reservoir of potential leaders for the Indonesians in 
most departments of modern life. The report is that the Japanese 
at first endeavored to win these Indo-Europeans over to their 
side. But they must have found them recalcitrant, for there has 
been a warning over the Tokyo radio that the Indo-Europeans 
will have to prove more cooperative. 
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With its usual cautious benevolence, the government of the 
East Indies had attempted to see that the higher positions in 
government and business were opened to qualified Indonesians. 
But selfish and sometimes offensive discrimination persisted 
among many European businessmen. As G. H. C. Hart, Chair- 
man of the Board of the East Indies in the United States, says: 
"All kinds of excuses were offered for not complying with the 
Government policy: Indonesian lack of initiative, lack of busi- 
ness instinct, lack of integrity, lack of experience, lack of perse- 
verance. It is quite possible that in many respects the reluctance 
was genuine and that in some cases it had some foundation when 
viewed from a narrow business standpoint, but it was poor pol- 
icy and was one of the reasons why very unfortunately the edu- 
cated Indonesian classes are inclined to see the big business 
interests as their opponents. Moreover, as long as Government- 
directed economy did not help to define the place and scope of 
many branches of industry, it remained very difficult for Indo- 
nesians to embark on enterprise of their own on any worthwhile 
scale and one can readily understand the disappointment of a 
young university-trained Indonesian engineer, who sees meagre 
prospects of obtaining in due time a responsible position in 
western enterprise and at the same time small possibilities of 
building up something substantial of his own; I repeat that this 
was ten years ago and that things have been moving fast since 
then." 

So far as the personal relations between races go, the question 
of full self-determination and of social equality in a society like 
that of the East Indies is very complex. It is difficult enough in 
an open, conglomerate world such as otr own. In a society such 
as that of Indonesia with rigidly fixed social and religious 
traditions, Moslems with their plural wives, Raden or Sultans 
with their fixed social status, village laws and customs the com- 
plications are far more involved. An earnest American woman 
with strong radical leanings and belligerent democratic sympa- 
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thies was absolutely shocked when the Dutch captain of a ship 
she was traveling on in East Indian waters sharply rebuked a 
seaman for wearing shoes in his presence. She also heard a Dutch 
woman say sharply to an Indonesian who spoke to her in Dutch, 
"Don't talk to me in Dutch. Use your own language." In typical 
American fashion, she resented this sort of thing as the height of 
racial arrogance. Echoes of her outraged protest still resound 
through the living-rooms of New York: "They do everything 
they can, every minute, to make these poor people know that 
they are inferior beings," she fumed. 

But the fact is that the Dutch have taken over many of the 
native Javanese notions of etiquette in these matters. Etiquette 
prescribes the removal of shoes on entering certain places, and 
calls for the use of different language for different classes. "Java- 
nese etiquette is both silly and terrible," says Raden Adjeng Kar- 
tini, in Letters of a Javanese Princess* one of the most touching 
and impressive books to come out of that fascinating country. 
"Europeans who live years here and come in close contact 
with our native dignitaries, cannot at all understand it unless 
they have made a special study of it." Speaking for herself, as a 
girl of twenty, with some brothers and sisters older than herself 
and some younger, she said: "To give you a faint idea of the 
oppressiveness of our etiquette. ... A younger brother or sis- 
ter of mine may not pass me without bowing down to the ground 
and creeping upon hands and knees. If a little sister is sitting on 
a chair, she must instantly slip to the ground and remain with 
head bowed until I have passed from her sight. If a younger 
brother or sister wishes to speak to me, it must only be in high 
Javanese; and after each sentence that comes from their lips, 
they must make a sembah; that is, to put both hands together, 
and bring the thumbs under the nose. 

"If my brothers and sisters speak to other people about me, 
they must always use high Javanese in every sentence concern- 

* Published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc , New York. 
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ing me, my clothes, my seat at the table, my hands and my feet, 
and everything that is mine. They are forbidden to touch my 
honourable head without my high permission, and they may 
not do it even then without first making a sembah. 

"If food stands on the table, they must not touch the tiniest 
morsel till it has pleased me to partake of that which I would. 
Should you speak against your superiors, do it softly, so that 
only those who are near may hear. Oh, yes; one even trembles 
by rule in a noble Javanese household." 

In such circumstances, it was natural that the Dutch should 
take over, and with a dash of added arrogance, enforce a servile 
etiquette. From the beginning, the Javanese expected to treat 
any Dutchman who stood in any position of superiority over 
him as he treated similar persons in his own society. Now the 
old etiquette has broken down, but by no means completely. 
A Javanese sultan or head-man has for centuries exacted certain 
forms of obeisance. The low born sat on his haunches, his hands 
together and his thumbs under his nose, while talking to his 
chief standing before him. When the Dutch traders arrived and 
were seen generally in the presence of the native chief, the peo- 
ple assumed the same attitude to the Dutch. Cruel, arrogant, and 
snobbish many of the Dutch have been, but the peasant's sense 
of courtesy nevertheless exacted the transference to the new 
chief of the attitudes to the old. 

Kindly Dutch officials take this pleasantly and even playfully. 
For example, there is a young Dutchman who spent nine years 
in the Indies. He was a tall, blond, finely chiseled young fellow 
with no special feeling of superiority. He came deeply to love 
the kindly, gentle people and recalls but one or two occasions 
on which he had to admonish a Javanese to be respectful. When 
a Javanese once came in with his shoes on, he smiled and said, 
"Isn't it rather odd that you have not removed your shoes?" 
The Javanese grinned apologetically and retired, without resent- 
ment, to do what his own ideal of good manners prescribed. 
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One can not, of course, brush aside the rankling injustice of 
the position of master and servant. But one must recognize the 
feelings of the Indonesian who, with all his economic difficulties, 
prefers as his meed of freedom the right to conduct himself 
according to his own tradition and custom. The white man can 
not democratize these people simply by insisting on his own 
notions of social relationships. He may, in so doing, simply 
impose a spiritual injustice and an uncomfortable lack of real 
social freedom. On the other hand, the Dutch are trying to break 
through the Javanese social restrictions without offending or 
discomfiting them too much. For example, the hygiene mantris, 
the instructors in public health in the villages, are told tactfully 
and gently to persuade the people to let them come in and sit 
down with them on the floor and talk together as friends, instead 
of stiffly paying them the old forms of obeisance. 

Another example of the difficulty of trying to modernize and 
democratize without offense is found in the white man's attempt 
to introduce western notions of financial relationships. The curse 
of Indonesia is the money-lender. But suppose a man wishes to 
borrow ten or twenty guilders from five to ten dollars. This is 
a large sum to the Javanese, who may make only one hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. With it he can buy an acre of land with 
a little house on it. The government says, "Don't go to the 
Chinese money-lender. He charges exorbitant interest and gets 
you into his clutches forever. We will lend you the money for 
little interest, and you can pay it back in two years." But the 
Indonesian knows that if he borrows from the government he 
can not get any more till he has paid it all back. But if some day 
he has a bit of bad luck and needs another five guilders, the 
Chinese money-lender will smile knowingly and pass him another 
five and gently forge another link in the chain that binds them 
to each other. Probably the Indonesian will not repay the debt in 
his lifetime, though he will have paid it many times over in 
interest. But somehow he and the Chinese get along, whereas 
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the rigorous western technic of borrowing and paying leaves him 
cold. Our hard and fast western dealings in money seem to us 
to be freedom, but in the social structure of oriental life such 
rigors break up relationships which in themselves seem to have 
certain values. 

A whole book could be written on these little difficulties of 
custom concerning such questions as the Dutch restrictions on 
the use of the Dutch language by the natives, and the problems 
of teaching the Indonesians and the establishment of schools. 
And indeed, one of the most vivid books is the one above re- 
ferred to by Princess ELartini, written forty years ago. The let- 
ters of this little Javanese girl of twenty still remain the most 
poignant revelation of the struggle of these loving people to 
emerge not only from under the surveillance of the Dutch but 
from the terrible, hidebound restrictions of their own tradition. 

"I find such great sympathy in you," wrote the little Javanese 
maiden to her dearest friend in Holland, "you have told me that 
you and I were kindred spirits, and even as such have I con- 
sidered you. I am no Javanese, no child of the despised brown 
race to you; and to me you do not belong to that white race 
around us that holds the Javanese up to scorn and ridicule. You 
are white to me in your understanding of the truth, white in 
heart and soul. For you I have a great admiration. I love you 
with my whole heart, and many of my fellow countrywomen 
would do likewise if they knew you. O that all Hollanders were 
like you and some of my other white friends." * 

Plans were laid in 1939, before the Japanese conquest, to give 
Indonesia dominion status. This has now been decreed by the 
Queen and her government in exile. Even so, the interior prob- 
lems of administration will remain after the' war. For genuine 
nationality the Indonesians are by no means ready. Talking to 
Raden Loekman Djajadiningrat, Director of Education and 

* Raden Adjeng Kartini, Letters of a Javanese Princess (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York). 
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Public Worship in the Netherlands Indies, now in exile with 
other government officials, I learned the feelings of these Indo- 
nesians toward the Dutch. A small, neat, round-faced, round- 
eyed, gentle little person, with a sweet wistful smile, he assured 
me that he liked the Dutch and the Dutch liked them. "It would 
take fifteen years to establish adequate education. It might take 
fifty years before we could be entirely independent of Dutch 
rule. But meanwhile, we want the Dutch and can work with 
them." And he was right. As entrepreneurs between the Indone- 
sians and the western world which buys so much from them, the 
Dutch are essential. As in most colonial countries, the local upper 
class, whether Dutch or part Indonesian, has been far less liberal 
and generous in provision for the welfare of all than the adminis- 
trators in the mother country have been. To leave the Indone- 
sians to their own or to the local Dutch upper class, might easily 
mean retrogression. The people must be helped from below. 
They have in their own village organization and their natural 
character, with its ancient ethical background, an excellent basis 
for true nationhood, but they have almost everything to learn 
about really managing themselves in this modern world. 

The most serious criticism of the Dutch and of the British is 
that they have left colonial peoples too much alone. They have 
been too slow to develop the colonies toward independence and 
nationhood. They have been in a dilemma. If they tried to force 
development, they were accused of interfering with the lives 
and cultures of these people. If they left them alone, they were 
accused of keeping them untrained and divided for ulterior ends. 
The present crisis shows that to leave any people, largely unde- 
veloped, in the "darkness of their happy innocence" is to leave 
them the prey of even worse masters than they had in the past. 
And such is the terrible situation facing them under the care of 
a Japan that has never known or cared to know the art of leaving 
people alone. Japan will institute a training in retrogression that 
will make all Asia seem, like herself, a revolution in reverse. 
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Countries like China and Russia, however, have shown that it 
need not take simple, peasant, lowly folk a century to learn how 
to write, to handle machines, and to make a new world according 
to their own lights. The guilt of the white man in Asia is that of 
perhaps sluggish, perhaps wilful, omission. The time to wake 
up is now. 

The most reasonable suggestion with regard to the future of 
the East Indies is that, after the war, the Dutch should return 
to the East Indies with a mandate to hurry the Indonesians on to 
full national development through an immense and determined 
increase in the health services, social services, educational activi- 
ties, industrial training and organization, and all the measures 
looking to a full, rounded social development. These people 
know how to govern themselves in the villages well enough. They 
are as well-behaved a people as may be found anywhere in the 
world, and they have no grandiose delusions about their inordi- 
nate importance. But they are lambs in relation to the outer 
world. They still look out on the modern world through the mists 
of antiquity. We can enjoy them and their charming ways, but 
we can not stand by and see our world in perpetual turmoil over 
their naive innocence and incompetence. This is not the white 
man's burden brought out in a new edition. It is, rather, an 
attempt to prevent the white man's burden from being brought 
out in a Japanese edition, without revision and without being 
brought up-to-date. 



Dawn Goes Down with Thunder 



DURING the first World War, George Bernard Shaw 
said that the conduct of the world should be turned over 
to the poets. But what can one expect from a Shaw who 
also arrived at the poetic conclusion that children should be 
hatched out of eggs at seventeen? Only a childless Methuselah 
would have recommended that most impossible of all romantic 
ages, that most poetic of poetic periods, as the beginning of the 
life of man. 

But the fact is that in the making of empires we have turned 
the conduct of the world over to the poets and the very young. 
Young poets have led youth, and a led youth has led the world 
to its present chaos. There will never be another age like that 
of the British poets of the nineteenth century. And there never 
should be. They sang the British Empire into being. Coleridge 
with his visions "In Xanadu did Kubla Khan" ushered in 
a romantic era of maudlin imperialism. Of all the poets none 
pixilated humanity more than did the arch-poet of imperialism, 
Rudyard Kipling. For half a century he crooned and rocked the 
cradle of the British Empire till its occupant went to sleep. The 
babe grew a long beard. Its legs and its arms grew over the cradle 
and dragged on the floor, and the dotard slept on. And still the 
crooning continued. At every sign that the gray-bearded inmate 
might wake up, some one in the sentimental world took up 
the ditty: 

80 
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"East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet." When the crooner arrived at meet, the aging infant was 
asleep again, and none ever got to the finish: 

But there is neither East nor West, border, nor breed, nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from 
the ends of the earth! 

But there was a politician in this poet, and fie took a poet's 
license with the shrewdness of a ward-heeler. Having doped us 
with the virtues of empire, he played the devil with the compass. 
So taken were we with the rhythm of his swing that we allowed 
ourselves to be turned upside down in our orientation as we 
danced off on the road to Mandalay. We went on singing of a 
bay that was east of Mandalay, when it was west of it, and looked 
for the dawn to come up like thunder out of China 'cross the Bay, 
when the Bay of Bengal is west of both Burma and China. We 
kissed the heathen idol's foot. We patted his head and rubbed 
his tummy with our hands trying to go in opposite directions at 
the same time. To-day we are somewhat startled to find that a 
thunderous dawn should really come up where dawns do come, 
instead of where the poet said it would. 

For here we are in Burma, at Mandalay* We are far up the 
Irrawaddy River. We are on the Burma Road, half-way north 
from Rangoon to China. We are at the old Moulmein Pagoda. 

By the old Moulmein Pagoda, looking eastward to the sea 
There's a Burma gal a-settin ? , and I know she thinks of me. 

But we don't see the sea. We see some Japanese. And the 
Burma girl has a great deal to think of now besides some young 
Englishman. 

For a British Empire brought up on this poetic stuff never 
really put its mind on the human problems, the geographic 
problems, the economic, political and even military problems of 
the picturesque people out of whom the poets made good copy 
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for school readers. While it was wooing the Burma girl, it was 
kicking her father in the ribs. It was inside Asia, but it was think- 
ing in terms of an outside naval power looking in. This empire 
never really knew which way it was going. It was as if some 
British imperialists had intentionally taken away the road signs. 
While, in the poetic nineteenth century, Great Britain was in- 
vesting its young manhood in the conquest of simple Asiatic 
peoples, it was pouring its millions into China and aiding and 
abetting Japan. And it never listened to the poet's warning that 
there would be neither east nor west, border, nor breed, nor birth, 
when two strong men from the opposite ends of the earth should 
meet and face each other in the Asiatic jungle. 

And now? Shades of Haushofer! Geopolitics has taken the 
rhythm and beat out of the poetry of empire. Geopolitics was 
born in Japan. The father of geopolitics lived in Japan and took 
his text out of the unwritten bible of Shinto. On Burma and the 
old Moulmein Pagoda the rising sun comes up from the direction 
of Japan, not of British India. 



Ah Bu lives in a little house around the corner from the old 
Moulmein Pagoda in Mandalay. Ah Bu is a winning soul, lithe 
and young-looking for all his forty years, with a cheerful smile 
and the look of having not a trouble in the world. His daughter, 
Daw Pyu Dwa, has a little cigar factory, where, in an airy open 
shed, girls in silk skirts sit and make up the long brown cheroots 
that all Burmese, men and women alike, smoke. He runs this 
factory for his daughter more or less, and says with pride, "It is 
my daughter's. I work for her." This shows that he is a good 
father, for the first care of a good father is to set his daughter 
up in a little business or give her a trade, so that she can always 
support her children. Who would be such a fool as to leave the 
support of one's grandchildren to the kind of idle young idiot 
a daughter always chooses for a son-in-law? So Ah Bu has no 
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false pride in being supported by his daughter's business, any 
more than has her husband, and he can still feel paternal and 
generally superior to the little woman, as all men should. 

With the cheroot factory to support them, they all live well 
in the casual and merry Burmese fashion. Each has a wardrobe 
of gorgeous silk skirts. Even to business they wear what an 
American woman would be proud to own as an evening dress. 
On family occasions they can throw a big party to all their friends 
and even stand at the door and hospitably lure the European 
passer-by to come in. They contribute to the Buddhist temple 
and spend hours there dreamily sitting at the feet of the great 
image. Ah Bu's daughter looks pretty as she sets forth immacu- 
late, with her smooth oiled hair arranged in a neat braided knot 
and fastened with flowers, and clad in a fresh white silk jacket 
and exquisite silk skirt, to place flowers at Buddha's feet, light a 
candle, and chat with her friends. 

For the Pagoda, whether at Moulmein or in Rangoon, is the 
heart of the throbbing life of these cities. The broad steps that 
lead inward become a corridor of lights and shadows, reaching 
upward endlessly without a crook or turn. At the entrance the 
worshiper is beguiled with sweetmeats, knick-knacks, flowers, 
and tallow candles, all for the sake of Buddha. For the moment, 
the hosts of Burmese who climb these steps seem chastened, 
cleaned, and self-important. Every now and then a monk struts 
past with long and arrogant strides, fully conscious of the power 
he wields in this little world. Intermittent shadows break the 
sunlight, cool the stone steps to one's tender bare feet, and one 
avoids fastidiously the decaying masses of discarded flowers or 
slips on some remnant of fruit or sweetmeats. The spattering 
of betel-nut juice from the unsavory-looking mouths of men, 
women, and children makes one's barefoot pilgrimage no path 
of roses. Nor do the Burmese, writhing in their resentment 
against the British Raj, intend that it should be. To impose 
penance on the foreigner for his arrogance, the Buddhist authori- 
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ties decreed that no one should enter with leather shoes on, so 
it is a case of either tackling the betel-spittle in the nude or for- 
going the serene pleasure of seeing Buddha at home. 

Ah Bu's daughter has reasons other than devotion to Buddha 
for frequenting the pagoda. Periodically she suffers the annoy- 
ance of having her husband, whenever the cares of his family 
of four children become too much for him, betake himself to a 
Buddhist monastery, don a yellow robe, and become a monk. 
Many do this. Ah Bu's daughter, as a good little Buddhist, can 
not of course disapprove of such a holy zeal. But he does choose 
the most inconvenient times in which to be holy! Still, she has 
little to complain of. Virtually all the freedoms that western 
women have fought and bled for have belonged to her woman- 
kind from time immemorial. What if her menfolk exact too much 
from women and gamble and chat in the market? At least she 
has her life in her own hands. 

Altogether Ah Bu and his family and most of their neighbors, 
down to the poor farmer in from his little piece of rice paddy 
to bring his wares to market, all have reason to feel that, being 
Burmese, they are fairly fortunate. They look down, from the 
height of their relative cleanliness and leisure and command of 
social arts, on the poor gangs of Chinese and Indian coolies 
whom the foreigners bring in to do the hard work. Nobody can 
make coolies of the Burmese. 

Since Ah Bu and his people live so casually under British rule, 
what are they complaining of? How does it happen that U Saw, 
the erstwhile Prime Minister of Burma, turned on the British, 
even though, as he said, he "would rather trust the devil we 
know than the devil we don't"? How did it happen that that 
meticulous and gorgeous dresser, arrayed in brilliant silks and 
fantastic headgear of "more than oriental splendor," Ba Maw, 
turned on the devil they knew (Britain) in favor of the devil 
they didn't (Japan) and became the quisling puppet premier 
after the invasion? Why did they welcome the Japanese and 
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cooperate with them and coolly sell out the British? To answer 
this, one must go back into history a bit, to the background of 
Burma and of its sister states of Thailand and Indo-China. This 
was the soft spot in Asia, the area whose easy fall into the arms 
of Nippon is costing so many lives and so much treasure and 
has completely upset the security of the world. 

When the people of this area welcomed the Japanese, they 
put them in the way of making good all the rest of the Pacific 
conquest. Fiercely as we watched the gradual conquest of China 
by Japan, it was not till we saw Japan reaching out for the taking 
of Indo-China that we could no longer shut our eyes to her real 
intentions. Like the spider, Japan, having stung China, was 
scurrying down and around to enmesh her victim in an encir- 
cling web. 

The soft spot of Asia consists of three states, Burma, Siam, 
and Indo-China, and the narrow, long tail of Malaya, all lying 
south of China and east of India. Apart from Malaya, it is one 
civilization with a common racial origin, and a fine, well-made 
way of life. It is a charming world, less demoralized than most 
of the East by both antiquated native abuses and current Euro- 
pean exploitation. It is the one section of the Orient besides 
Japan which was able longest to hold off the white man's ad- 
vances and retain something of its independence. It is only 
within the memory of still living men that Burma was annexed 
by Britain and Indo-China sliced off from Siam by the French. 

Burma was never apart of India. But after the occupation and 
annexation by Britain in 1885, it was made a province of India. 
It remained so until 1919, when Burma received the same gov- 
ernment as other Indian provinces. In 1937, the administration 
was entirely separated from India with promises of Dominion 
Status to come. But Siam (Thailand) herself remained free till 
she was lured in confusion to accept aid from Japan in a mis- 
guided attempt to regain territory she had lost to France. Once 
in with one foot, Japan opened wide the door. 
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Though Burma is essentially one civilization with Siam and 
Indo-China, it has had a separate national existence because of 
geography. Burma is a great river system hemmed in on three 
sides by high mountains which are covered to the top with jungles 
so thick that only an elephant can force a way through. It has 
no opening to the world except down the river to the sea at 
Rangoon. 

But up the Irrawaddy River from the delta where Rangoon 
now stands there came in olden times, between the first and the 
seventh centuries, those Hindu traders who were the bearers of 
culture throughout all East Asia, followed by the Hindu mis- 
sionaries. This seems to have been a slow and peaceful penetra- 
tion, which even in the lively and voluminous historical legends 
of Burma has left little memory of war or struggle. The remark- 
able feature of this great cultural conquest was its geographical 
sweep, embracing all Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, and the Dutch 
East Indies, even to the Philippines. Everywhere there were 
well-placed strategic centers of trade and religion, so situated 
that all the world to the east could be penetrated from one point 
or another. Everywhere there was left an immensely rich deposit 
of monuments to the religion and material civilization of these 
Hindu businessmen. In far-off Cambodia, just beyond the bor- 
ders of Siam, stands the greatest triumph of man over jungle that 
the world has ever seen Angkor Wat, shaped by the Hindu 
hand and touched with Buddha's spirit. 

The people whom the Hindu traders found in these regions 
were apparently Chinese, who kept seeping down from Yunnan 
Province, where the Burma Road now ends. With the opportuni- 
ties for work and trade opened by the Hindus, there was created 
in Burma, Siam, and Indo-China, a unified people, mainly Chi- 
nese in race, mainly Hindu in culture, preserving even to this 
day the graces of that old civilization. The earliest Hindus were 
Buddhist, and when, in India and elsewhere, the great persecu- 
tion of the Buddhists practically wiped out this religion in the 
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land of its origin, the Buddhist priests, and many Buddhist be- 
lievers, fled with the sacred relics of the temples, the old scrip- 
ture, the whole magnificent churchly tradition of a thousand 
years, to the centers in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, making this 
to this day the world center and last stronghold of the faith. 
While Buddhism was killed in India, and while it died and de- 
cayed in China, it lived and flourished here, in a healthier moral 
and social life than almost anywhere in the East. At the mouth 
of the Irrawaddy, in the eleventh century, the refugee Buddhists 
began to build the great shrine of Burma, the Shwe-Dagon 
Pagoda of Rangoon, which is one of the great tourist sights of 
the world. And here in Burma they developed a civilization in 
which, as in medieval Catholic countries, the leisure of the people 
was taken up with picturesque processions and festivals in honor 
of Buddha and much of their surplus absorbed into the revenues 
of the Church. 

The medieval Buddhist civilization developed for two cen- 
turies in a peaceful life. Handicrafts and agriculture and monas- 
tery art and literature pervaded the river valleys, with a trading 
outlet to the world at the mouth of the Irrawaddy and Salween 
Rivers. Periodically the Burmese made incursions into the hills 
to put down the savage tribes who lived there, then as now. But 
in 1235, Mongol Turkish soldiers in Yunnan Province in China 
came down with superior weapons and the great drive of the 
Mongol Empire behind them, and conquered Burma and an- 
nexed it to China for three centuries. Under this domination, 
Burmese civilization declined, and the prosperity of the people 
waned. When they finally freed themselves in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and opened a trade with the first European adventurers who 
came around the world by sea and stopped at the river mouth, 
the Burmese were left with a wholesome fear of Chinese domina- 
tion which influences them to this day. 

The first European traders to do business with Burma were 
the Portuguese, who arrived at the beginning of the sixteenth 
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century in the ships that first made the trip to the Indies around 
the Cape of Good Hope. For a century and a half the Portuguese 
did a certain amount of business with the kings of Burma and 
Siam and then gradually gave way to the English and French 
traders. Not till the nineteenth century did any of the Europeans 
think of conquering these Asiatic regions by arms. So long as 
native rulers were amenable, they adjusted themselves to every 
kind of native notion and in many cases accepted lucrative jobs 
under the Burmese and Siamese kings ; as managers of foreign 
trade, overseers of the ports, collectors of taxes on imports, and 
such-like. Thus an Englishman, Samuel White, was Port Officer 
to the kings of Burma between 1683 and 1687* The trade was 
valuable to both parties. The Burmese imported such articles as 
firearms, piece goods, and hats, and exported ivory, pepper, raw 
cotton and silk, jewels, copper, iron, tin, and what was called 
"earth oil" or petroleum. 

The Burmese kings, managing their own people peaceably 
enough, were gaudy monarchs whose wealth and ceremony truly 
impressed the raw Europeans from lands which were still actu- 
ally poorer than the eastern countries and in many ways less 
polished in their habits of life. Kings rode on state elephants 
under golden umbrellas with jeweled fringes. They presided over 
incredibly gorgeous festivals and palace ceremonies. European 
traders were required to take off their shoes and prostrate them- 
selves before the king, and did so as a matter of course. For 
nearly three centuries the kings of Burma, isolated in their river 
valleys, with mountains on three sides, dwelt in a state of happy 
conceit relative to these boorish foreigners. The foreigners 
brought them tribute. They made possible their prosperity, as 
tributaries should. They were useful hired men to do the dirty 
work of managing ports and harbors and money. They were 
clumsy animals and never could learn the niceties of court eti- 
quette according to oriental notions of prestige. And they were 
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so impervious to Buddhism that they probably had no souls at 
all were merely intelligent lower animals. But they seemed to 
mean well, thought these oriental snobs. 

But there came a day when this conceit blossomed out in what 
seems, as we look back on it, a kind of comic opera rehearsal for 
the Japanese attempt at world empire. For toward the end of 
the century, the British and French engaged in a deadly struggle 
for control of the sea, the world around. In 1779, the French 
wrested the control from the British, and during that year were 
able to put the American colonies in the way of freeing them- 
selves entirely from the grip of the British (which meant pri- 
marily the grip of the British East India Company that ruled 
India as well) . Then the French traders, holding some dominance 
in Siam and especially the part of Siam which is now French 
Indo-China, began to stir up the Burmese against the British 
and to encourage Burmese to slip into India. There was a sudden 
increase in Buddhist pilgrims from Burma to Benares and 
Buddha Gaya. The British identified them as what we now call 
fifth columnists and sent them back. 

Playing upon the enterprise and conceit of a naturally bright 
and apt but insular people, the French set the Burmese in motion 
with raids on Indian territory. The Burmese frequently did 
pretty well in these affairs. Used from time immemorial to hold- 
ing their own mountain tribes off from the valleys, they were 
cunning and skilful guerrilla fighters. Their expeditions into 
India greatly stimulated the imagination of the Burmese, and 
imagination is a faculty with which, as a race, they are richly 
endowed anyway. They floated on rafts down great rivers and 
saw magnificent scenery. They heard of great cities ruled by the 
British. They began to grasp the idea of great dominion held by 
the British, reaching into far-off lands. But they often demol- 
ished villages which the British were supposed to guard but 
didn't, and from behind trees they could pick off British redcoats 
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with ease. What fools these British are, they thought, to walk 
around in the woods in red coats 1 Any one can take away the 
power from such oafs. 

In 1819, an attractive and intelligent young king named 
Bagyidaw came to the Burmese throne. He was not averse to 
the Europeans, but, seeing the up-swell of popular feeling among 
his people demanding that they set forth at once and take British 
India away from the English, he made some pathetic attempts 
to deal with British representatives. He would withdraw into 
dignified silence, would give them stern but polite warnings con- 
cerning their being a little more careful about the extent and 
etiquette of their personal homage to him. But he could not make 
any impression on them. Meanwhile, the people clamored: Take 
India! Conquer Siam! Englishmen can beat black Hindus but 
not great Burmans. Burmans can conquer any one. All nations 
on earth will go down before them. . . . Finally he laid his 
plans. They would loot Calcutta and then march to England 
and place the King's son there as viceroy! 

When the British at last realized that a state of war existed, 
they sent a naval force to Burma. On March 5, 1824, it drew 
up beside Rangoon and took over. This was the beginning of a 
long off-and-on struggle with the Burmese which lasted till 1886, 
when the British finally annexed the whole country. The British 
said that during the century they had been patient with this 
childish people. And in a sense, they had. A conquest which a 
ruthless aggressor might have completed in a year at the outset, 
they prolonged through fifty years, temporizing, trying to deal 
with successive Burmese kings. Here and there a Burmese 
grasped the utter folly of their struggle against an imperial power 
so much stronger than themselves. It is said that when the truth 
of things dawned on King Bagyidaw, he went insane from sheer 
humiliation. When the Burmese finally accepted the inevitable, 
they remained inwardly unconquered, though outwardly polite 
and amenable. The Burmese have a tradition that a man beaten 
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by force can always hope to free himself by cunning, because 
sooner or later his oppressor will go to sleep. And so the Burmese 
have learned to hope. 

In the half -century following the British annexation, the Bur- 
mese people prospered. There are now some 16,000,000 in all. 
More and more land was cultivated, giving the average Burmese 
farmer a very comfortable holding compared with those of other 
oriental raisers of rice and tropical crops. Burmese learned west- 
ern arts and business from association with Englishmen in many 
enterprises set up to tap the wealth of the country. They were 
more literate than other orientals. Nearly half the children at- 
tended the regular schools in addition to the rather casual 
attendance at one of the 20,000 native monastery schools. The 
Burmese, with his natural intelligence, his amiable, winning 
ways, and his appearance of well-being, looked like the last per- 
son in the Orient who had anything to complain of. 

But just because he was bright and not oppressed, the Bur- 
mese was anything but content. On the contrary, he looked upon 
the future of his country with apprehension. For one thing, he 
was threatened by the populations of two enormous countries 
India and China. Oriental scribes publishing books on their lands 
for the innocent American reader are everlastingly chiding us 
for our exclusion. They see our sparsely settled territories and 
wail that we betray our ideals of equality by our unwillingness 
to take them in. They insist that they have a right to keep up 
their inordinate spawning without restraint, yet look hungrily 
upon the households of people who have fewer offspring and 
bring them up better. But every time they try to move over into 
each other's territories, there is riot and murder. 

In Burma the Burmese will not take coolie jobs, so great num- 
bers of Indians and Chinese come in as laborers. Of course, the 
employers merely want cheap labor. If an American workman 
doesn't take such importations generously, Indian writers accuse 
him of exclusionism. But these writers do not tell us that the 
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Burmese laborers object just as emphatically to Indian labor. 
Furthermore, among the Indians there is always the money- 
lender who preys upon the natural capacity of the Burmese for 
getting into debt. With the Chinese comes the Chinese business- 
man, who has been able to do a great deal of the business of the 
country, partly because the Burmese man has little taste for 
business and leaves most of the commercial transactions and 
small industries to the women, and partly because the attractive 
vocation of one hundred and twenty-five thousand Buddhist 
monks tends to take intelligent Burmese men out of circulation. 
But the Burmese have a hereditary fear of the Chinese, founded 
on three centuries of subjugation under the Chinese empire. 

To the Burmese, history is very real. He has an enormously 
rich historical and legendary literature which is excellent read- 
ing in a gaudy, Arabian Nights way. This continually fires his 
sense of national destiny. Hence the Burmese watched with jeal- 
ousy and dislike the prosperous Chinese businessmen and noted 
that the children of Burmese mothers looked like Chinese, 
dressed like Chinese, and were regarded by the Chinese as Chi- 
nese. It seemed as if the great people to the north were about to 
repeople his country. 

Things came to a crisis between 1930 and the outbreak of 
the Japanese war on China in 1937. When, in the depression of 
1929, the price of rice dropped 60 per cent, Indian money-lenders 
foreclosed on half the farms in lower Burma. This stimulated 
the effort to get Burma separated from India and to take meas- 
ures to protect Burmese from financial exploitation by Hindus. 
Between 1935 and 1937, this separation was effected. The pres- 
ent constitution is a supplement to the Government of India Act 
of 1935? in which the whole government of Burma, except in 
fiscal and foreign affairs, was put in the hands of ministers 
responsible to an elected legislature. 

Just as the Burmese were making some headway in relation 
to India and the British and were so reorganizing their own econ- 
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omy that the Indian money-lenders were forced to sell back their 
farms to the Burmese, the Japanese attacked China. In this 
attack, the general sympathy of the Burmese was not with the 
Chinese. The Japanese knew how to lure them with their appeals. 
Japan was the only oriental power in modern times able to do 
what the Burmese themselves hankered after be a potent na- 
tion using the white man's technics but refusing the white man's 
culture. Japan, too, was the only vital Buddhist country besides 
Thailand and Burma. Japanese had direct cultural relations with 
the Burmese monasteries and presented themselves as protag- 
onists of the true religion. Moreover, the Japanese, who had 
claimed Caucasian blood, also claimed that Burmese, Siamese, 
and Indo-Chinese were one people with the Japanese, Japan hav- 
ing been settled, according to this theory, by the same people as 
covered the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

Thus there was already a basis for sympathy between these 
people and Japan. Against that, the antipathy of the Burmese 
for the Chinese was not lessened by the opening of the Burma 
Road, running through Mandalay to Yunnan Province in China 
along the very route by which the conquering Mongolian hordes 
had come centuries before. Burma, robbed of her ancient isola- 
tion on the rivers between the hills, seemed now on a highroad 
for the new march of conquest. Fear was not lessened by the 
suggestion that a Chinese army might even come into Burma to 
fight off Japanese attack. It is, therefore, naive for the Hindu 
propagandists in America to complain, "The picked troops of the 
Chinese Generalissimo were not allowed to fight in Burma until 
it was too late in Burma, of all places, where the Chinese fron- 
tier lay." And if the Chinese troops had been brought in, we 
would have been accused of importing foreign legions against 
the Burmese to keep them in subjection. Furthermore, such re- 
ports as now come through from the region are to the effect that 
Burmese are killing Chinese soldiers because of charges of loot- 
ing, a charge their worst enemies have never made against the 
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Chinese guerrilla fighters anywhere else on that tragic battle- 
field. 

There is no need to whitewash the stupid blunders of the snob- 
bish British Raj in India and Burma. There is no need to over- 
look the discrimination by British against the natives of those 
countries. But if we are to solve any of these problems, we can 
not ignore the local racial complications, in which discrimination 
is as violent among Burmese, Chinese and Indians as it is be- 
tween Europeans and orientals. To speak of men like U Saw and 
Ba Maw as fifth columnists or quislings is idiotic. Men who are 
fighting to free their country from a conqueror can not be charged 
with treason to that conqueror. But dalliance with a new con- 
queror in order to get rid of an old is the height of stupidity. 
George Washington, in accepting the aid of the French, said 
in effect that he didn't want to welcome the French in at the 
back door while kicking the British out at the front. That is 
wisdom. 

If it is true that 10 per cent of the Burmese are pro-British, 
and 10 per cent pro-Japanese, while 80 per cent are pro-Burmese, 
why let the 10 per cent on either side sell out the 80 per cent? 

No one wants the old form of British imperialism back in Asia. 
The Burmese have never really yielded to Great Britain, and 
there is no particular reason why they should. As far as the peace 
is concerned, the Burmese are able to manage themselves within 
their own borders and gradually to develop as a modern people. 
What they need is protection from military aggression and undue 
economic exploitation by outsiders, while being stimulated really 
to develop their own northern hill country and to fit the various 
mountain tribes into their own state. 

But this means protection less from the British than from the 
enormous human weight of India and China, with their poorer 
and hungrier people. This co'uld be achieved either in a British 
Commonwealth of Nations or within a world government. It is 
immaterial which, so long as justice is done and the peace is kept. 
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But some power bigger than the Burmese people must provide 
the framework of security. 

That this is the way the Burmese themselves see it is indicated 
by the radio address of Miss Daw Mya Sein, the famous woman 
leader of Burma. Speaking from Chungking on July 22, 1942, 
she said: "The mere fact that this war is fought by the United 
Nations for freedom, liberty and democracy and not for terri- 
torial gains was not sufficient to arouse the interest of the Bur- 
mese people. I know from personal experience how difficult it 
was to make them understand the logical conclusion of the prin- 
ciples for which the United Nations are fighting. . . . (But) 
the Burmese who sought and lost their freedom in the last cen- 
tury now seem to desire only peace, peace at any price. Burma 
was a free and a united nation holding a permanent place in the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. She was on friendly terms and had the 
respect of her two mighty neighbors, India and China. Both 
countries had influenced her civilization greatly, but she kept 
her national characteristics. The growth of national feeling is 
very strong, and the problems that beset the vast peninsula of 
India do not exist in Burma. Therefore, with the help of the 
United Nations, she has every chance of playing her own part 
again in the affairs of the world." 



Free Land in Middle Asia 



ONE day in 1930, 1 took a taxi from my quarters at the 
Phya Thai Palace about three miles outside of Bang- 
kok one of those many Italian white marble palaces in 
the building of which Rama VI had nearly bankrupted himself. 
Rolling out of the magnificent gardens into the dusty avenues, 
the car crossed the city and drew up at a large, simple, middle- 
class stucco house, the home of Prince Purachatra. Received at 
the door, I was ushered into a cool, bare room, with a wide door 
opening to the spacious stairway. 

I had hardly had time to seat myself when down the stairs 
came a dynamic, rather fierce-looking gentleman who, with a 
manner something like that of Theodore Roosevelt, began talk- 
ing to me almost before he reached the bottom of the stairs. This 
was Prince Purachatra, cousin of the king, and Minister of 
Communications. 

"You know," he began abruptly, as if taking up a conversa- 
tion where we had left it last time, "you know, the French in 
Indo-China are not cooperative. I should like to open a railroad 
through to Angkor, but we don't see eye to eye with them. Now 
next year, if you should like, I would put your Floating Univer- 
sity students on a special train, load a number of automobiles 
on cars, and take you through Aranya Pradesa to Angkor and 
bring you back again to Bangkok. Ultimately, perhaps even in 
the near future, we shall run an airplane service from here to 
Angkor. We could make the journey in two hours." 

96 
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After an hour's conversation, tie left me as suddenly as he 
had greeted me. Extending his hand and turning abruptly, he 
ascended the stairway. But now his step was slow and cautious. 
His eyes seemed distended and he breathed heavily. The Prince, 
I was told, was suffering from a heart ailment and was leaving 
next day for a cure in Europe. How true this was remains a seri- 
ous doubt in my mind. In the subsequent revolution, in 1932, 
which brought about the abdication of the king and the placing 
of his seven-year-old nephew on the throne, many were caught 
in Bangkok who would rather have been in Europe. But Pura- 
chatra was not of these. On the contrary, he was one who appar- 
ently anticipated the coup. On the morning of the revolution, he 
slipped from his home in good time to be at the side of the future 
child-king, who took over the nominal rule of a revitalized Siam 
with a distinctly belligerent attitude to the French of Indo-China. 

The few words the Prince had spoken to me contain the germ 
of the issues which have set us fighting all over the Pacific. There 
was first the go-getter spirit of a materialistic-minded upper 
class using for the first time the technics and machines of the 
West. There was the resentment against the French for keeping 
this spirit from asserting itself in business enterprise. And finally, 
there was the brooding anger that the French should have in 
Cambodia (Indo-China) the ancient monument of Angkor which 
forms the background of the history of Siam. What is more 
important yet to these oriental peoples none of whom has ever 
been so mystic and philosophical as to overlook a good chance 
to make money the French here had in Angkor Wat an inex- 
haustible means of easy revenue, because of the ever-increasing 
interest of rich tourists from the materialistic West, ready to 
spend their hard-earned cash for the mere sight of one of the 
world's greatest historical wonders. The Siamese had cared so 
little about it that they had permitted it to disappear into the 
jungle until a French scientist, at the risk of his life, uncovered it. 

The ambition of the Siamese to be prosperously modern and 
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their determination to lay their hands on Angkor were the stuff 
in the bright Siamese mind on which the Japanese played effec- 
tively for ten years. But before this can be explained in detail, 
it is necessary to lay in the background of history. 

The Hindu-Buddhist civilization which, carried first by trad- 
ers, spread over practically all the Pacific area which now con- 
stitutes the new co-prosperity sphere of the Japanese, apparently 
reached its greatest height in the kingdom of the Khmers. 
Civilized by the Hindu-Buddhists, the Khmers established an 
empire which ruled much of the Indonesian peninsula east of 
Burma between the first and the fifteenth centuries. The marvel- 
ous remains of this old civilization were discovered by a French- 
man some seventy years ago in the jungles of Cambodia, in 
territory wrested from the Siamese. The monuments consist of 
Angkor Thorn, a city founded some twelve hundred years ago 
by a gentleman named Jayavarman. For four hundred years the 
Khmers built and fought and carved the stories of their achieve- 
ments into the stones that housed their chiefs, their concubines, 
and their gods. And then, in one great final outburst of endeavor, 
they reared the last and greatest of these monuments, Angkor 
Wat. A million or more people occupied the region, and the seven 
and a half square miles of ruins that lie scattered around about 
the main temple give evidence of lively scenes that must have 
made the city as picturesque as it is now mysterious. It must have 
taken thousands upon thousands of people to haul the stones 
thither, thousands more to chisel and chisel and chisel the un- 
countable figures of dancing girls, snakes, generals, the vast as- 
semblage of images and symbols and common daily activities 
that romp through the corridors and march along the avenues 
and clamor to the very heavens in a sort of defiant exultation. But 
after gliding through miles of corridors, and watching the gilded 
shadows of sunset paint the five vast towers and leave the square 
pools in the great plazas in front of the Wat, one can not but be 
glad that there was enough tyranny a thousand years ago to leave 
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so much of man's slavery to vouch for man's genius and his faith. 

After the twelfth century, Angkor declined. In 1350, the Thai, 
or Siamese, who had been subject to the Angkor sway, attacked 
Angkor. In the wars that followed, or for some other reason still 
unknown, the ancient civilization crumbled, Angkor was aban- 
doned, and the Indonesian peninsula broke into separate states. 
Angkor relapsed into the jungle: the swift vegetation covered it 
completely, and its site was wholly forgotten. 

During the centuries following the decay of Angkor, the Euro- 
pean traders began to make commercial bargains with the Indo- 
Chinese potentates first the Portuguese, then the English, 
Dutch, and French. The French gained a special power because 
Spanish and French Catholic missionaries extended their work 
from the Philippines, which had become the center of Catholic 
Christianity in the Far East, to the long western shore of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula which lies due west of the Philippines. 
At first the priests were mainly Spanish, but, with the immense 
drain on the Spanish clergy in the round-the-world empire of 
Spain, French priests more and more took over this field of work. 

As a result of the civilizing and modernizing work of a great 
French missionary, Pigneau de Behaine, the young king of Anam, 
Gia-long, in 1 787 signed a treaty with Louis XVI of France, and 
was in turn helped to modernize his kingdom. Gia-long was a fine 
ruler, but he went too fast for his people, changing laws and start- 
ing public works. Hence, from 1833 n J f r f rt y years, there was 
a violent reaction, during which 60,000 native Christians and 
many French priests were murdered. In 1 862 , the French govern- 
ment sent a punitive expedition. Once started, the French kept 
on, taking over more and more territory, until in 1867 they 
forced Siam to relinquish Cambodia and to recognize the French 
protectorate over all Indo-China. In 1904, the French engaged in 
opening up the interior to trade and plantations, forcing the 
Siamese to give up the provinces of Malupre and Bassre. 

The Indo-Chinese did not yield without bitter protests. When 
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the French admiral lay off Saigon in 1862, where the Japanese 
admirals now lie, there was handed to him the following note: 

"In losing the government of our sovereign we are desolate as 
children who have lost father and mother. Your country belongs 
to the western seas, ours to the eastern. As the horse differs from 
the buffalo, so we differ from you in language, writing, and cus- 
toms. Gratitude attaches us to our emperor. We will avenge the 
injuries inflicted on him, and die for him. The conflict will be 
long, but we are acting in accordance with the will of Heaven, and 
our cause must triumph." 

It did not triumph for the next eighty years, though the French 
admiral himself said that he had never seen more personal 
heroism in resistance than that put up by the people of Anam 
against the French. 

The French merely imposed on the people a kind of super- 
state, leaving the kings to rule as before and the life of the vil- 
lages to be managed by their own headmen. But nowhere in the 
East was the peculiar stagnation of colonial rule more apparent 
than here. The French administrators stagnated, in exasperation 
and boredom, in a hot climate far from their own homeland. And 
though the Anamese, at least, were industrious, and had a kind of 
hard Chinese intelligence, they stagnated, and with them the less 
active people of the jungle interior. This was inevitable. Even 
when they were not oppressed there were always over them the 
limitations of the stagnant French rule. An Anamese mandarin, 
Phan Chau Trinh, put it very well when he said that under the 
French the native upper class lost all dignity, and the lower class, 
crushed by taxes and poverty, relapsed into barbarism. But, he 
said, the French would never have been able to conquer us if our 
native upper classes had ever done anything but amuse them- 
selves, if commerce and industry had been developed through our 
own will, and if we had not sapped our energies by sterile civil 
wars. 
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While the Indo-Chinese settled down bitterly and hopelessly 
to an alien rule, the Siamese blossomed brightly into a modern 
state, the only Asiatic state except Japan which was able to keep 
its independence. When in 1932 it had its palace revolution, it 
gave up the name Siam for Thailand, Thai meaning free. The 
spiritual and cultural heart of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, Siam's 
king has for long been the Defender of the Faith for all the Bud- 
dhist world. Until Japan snaked her way in, Siam was the one 
country almost wholly on her own: she made her own laws and 
seemed one of the few happy lands in the unhappy East. 

From the moment one arrived in Siam one was struck with 
the meaning of freedom. The further one got from caste-bound, 
empire-bound India, the less did servility torment the sensitive 
American. The Siamese bettered even the jaunty self-reliance of 
the Burmese. Nowhere in Asia were people so proud, so gay, so 
cheerful. People walked erect. They met you with a friendly, 
easy-going, yet dignified cordiality. Dusty streets, swarming 
multitudes, primitive dwellings but amid all a never-to-be-for- 
gotten friendliness. 

Bangkok, the capital, is situated on the Menam River about 
twenty miles from its mouth. Until recent times, the city was 
largely built on floating pontoons or on piles at the edges of the 
innumerable canals and water-courses which served the purpose 
of roads. Now there are well-paved avenues and roads crossing 
the old canals, lined with trees and lit by electric lights, and the 
people who once floated around on the water now dwell in neat 
little brick houses. The city covers over ten square miles, is clean 
and excellently managed, with good sanitation and police. Four 
miles below the city, the port is lined with warehouses, wharves, 
lumber yards, rice mills, and crowded with steamers, schooners, 
junks coursing between the river and the Gulf of Siam or the 
China Sea. Teakwood from the upland jungles and rice from the 
lowlands go out into the world, to bring back silk and cotton with 
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which the people clothe themselves, and gold leaf with which they 
decorate their Wats (or temples) and their palaces. 

Sharp and clear in the sunlight, in the blue loin-cloth that 
winds around the hips and then comes up between the legs to be 
tucked in in front, and the neat, trim American jacket, the 
Siamese man emerges from the dusty haze as a clean, energetic 
little person. His handshake is warm and vigorous. His face lacks 
the shyness of most orientals and is free from fear and the sense 
of caste. Every word spoken is full of confidence and kindliness. 
Living wedged in between India and China, the two most tradi- 
tion-bound nations on earth, the Siamese seem never to have been 
burdened by tradition. And though in some ways the Siamese 
changed less through the century of contact with the world than 
other Asiatic nations, they showed an astonishing readiness to 
accept the good things from the West. Friendly, reasonable, they 
had no especially bigoted attitude toward foreigners. 

The result was that Siam was the first country in the Orient 
with whom the United States signed any treaty. No western 
power really conquered Siam because Siam offered no resistance 
which might give excuse for conquest. There was no extra- 
territoriality in Siam as in China, Japan, and elsewhere, because 
her laws seemed suitable enough to western notions of justice and 
served the foreigner and the native alike. And so we always got 
along very nicely with Thailand. 

That Siam remained an independent kingdom may, perhaps, 
be chalked up to the merit of the Great Powers, any one of which 
might have conquered the country at any time. But European 
conquest was not as ruthless as that of Germany and Japan, and 
conquest followed mainly on some specific, albeit artificial, ex- 
cuse. And since Siam showed an openness to trade combined with 
an orderly self-reliance in running its own affairs, she was able to 
maintain her independence and to modernize with British and 
American cooperation. We have helped to set up schools there, 
establish hospitals and leper homes, and with science and techni- 
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cal aid, have contributed a great deal to making Siam a modern 
nation. 

This was made possible by the gifts and wisdom of the ruling 
house. The Siamese royal family was the most interesting royal 
line in Asia, and in its way of modernizing the country, it pre- 
sented an interesting contrast to the imperial house of Japan. 
Two characteristics have persisted among the princes of Siam for 
at least three generations. They have been men of great mental 
force and curiosity and have also been good men, hard-working 
and conscientious, finding in their own religion, Buddhism, the 
stimulus to social service. 

Few royal lines are fortunate enough to possess three such men 
of genius in straight succession as were the brother of former 
King Prajadipok, his father and grandfather. Nor did this vital- 
ity display itself in the line of succession alone. From the innum- 
erable sons of former queens and royal favorites came princes 
who functioned as ministers of state, doctors, engineers, educa- 
tors, and priests, with gifts for practical statesmanship and some- 
times with an almost saintlike devotion to the best interests of 
the people. 

The story of the grandfather of Prajadipok, King Monghut, 
reminds us of the great medieval European monarch who was at 
once ruler and saint St. Louis. Robbed of his throne by his 
younger brother, he retired to a monastery where for a quarter 
of a century he lived as a humble priest. No office was too lowly 
for this priest-king, who went about in his yellow robe with his 
begging bowl like any monk. 

It is the custom in Siam for every son to spend at least three 
months of his life as a monk, and this coming and going of laymen 
kept the dethroned ruler in touch with his people. Time wore on. 
Little did this humble monk contemplate the possibility of his 
being called to rule over his country. Yet he did not slumber in 
the serene air of the monastery. He sought all sources of informa- 
tion about the problems of state and the progress of the world. 
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Chance threw across his path two simple American mission- 
aries who had so far been unable to make much impression on the 
Siamese. He drew from them all he could about western science, 
morals, government, and even learned their language English. 
Here then was an oriental monk telling his beads as he conversed 
in a strange tongue. 

Just as the prince and potentate could not be fully submerged 
by his yellow cowl, so, when fate again called him from his cell to 
rule over the land and become the father of princes, the habits of 
the priest could not be completely muffled by imperial robes and 
regalia. Though still a devout Buddhist, King Monghut, as he 
was now called, gave his two Christian friends land for a mission 
and the freedom to carry on their work. Himself he set to the 
task of regenerating his people. Direct communication between 
the king and the people had till then been unknown. But now 
King Monghut, who as a begging monk had received alms at the 
hands of his people, decided that they should not be denied access 
to him as king. No grievance, however trivial, was to be beneath 
his royal consideration. 

And so, one day, as he appeared at the gate of his palace to 
meet his petitioners, a mere slip of a girl broke through the wait- 
ing crowd and fell prostrate at his feet. When at last she made her 
plaint heard, the king learned that her father was selling her in 
marriage to an old man for a few ticals. She begged him to inter- 
fere. The sale of daughters was common enough in the Orient, and 
is even to this day in Japan. Her plea involved the whole question 
of paternal authority, the very backbone of all religion and 
family law. What astounded the girl's listeners was that any 
woman would even think of questioning her father's right, in 
itself almost a serious crime. Every one turned to the king to hear 
him vindicate tradition and decency. But the king, a graduate of 
the school of poverty and humility, looked at her for a moment, 
and then, in a casual tone of voice, uttered a simple statement 
that has rung down the years in Siam. 
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"A woman/' said the king-priest, "is not a cow." 

So spoke the king who, after the age of fifty-one, when he 
ascended the throne, married and sired eighty-one children, 
many of whom became the vital leaders in the regeneration of 
Siam. 

When King Monghut came to the throne in 1851, Siam was a 
forlorn, dirty, backward oriental state. The people had no control 
of their own land, nor of their time, nor of their families. At any 
moment they could be conscripted as laborers for the king or for 
the nobles to whom the king farmed them out. Their children 
and wives could be sold right out of their homes, the bit of prop- 
erty they acquired could be taken away, and they had neither 
opportunity nor incentive to earn for themselves. When the king 
appeared in public the whole population fell on their faces, and 
every one prostrated himself before the next higher in rank. Not 
till long after the order had gone forth that no one was to pros- 
trate himself before the king or before the next higher in rank did 
the people stop feeling embarrassed about standing in the pres- 
ence of a superior. 

It was long before they realized that now the land was their 
own and that they were cheating themselves if they did not work 
it. The pleasant, open, smiling faces one now sees everywhere in 
Siam, the busy people in their fresh white silks, and the air of 
happy activity that seems the natural overflow of the bounteous 
earth in a climate that knows no winter, were then lacking. The 
people were somber and downcast, and most of them had no stake 
in the country not even so much as owning a pig or a rubber 
tree. 

This 'has been considerably altered through the process of 
reform begun by the priest-king and ably carried on in the long 
reign of his brilliant son, King Chulalongkorn, and grandson, 
Rama VI. Gradually, a new generation was educated in the new 
government schools and in the new industrial and public projects 
started by the royal family. Bangkok, the capital, acquired wide 
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paved streets, electricity, and sewers. The little huts under the 
palm trees began to look thrifty. In all this the royal family was 
greatly aided by its enormous size and the amazingly high per- 
centage of talent and character in the offspring of the vast polyg- 
amous household of the priest-king's successor. King Chula- 
longkorn left 500 widows, 134 sons and 236 daughters. 
His successor, Rama VI, had apparently had enough of polygamy 
with 370 brothers and sisters. He remained a bachelor until he 
was forty and devoutly believed in monogamy. But he died the 
day after his first baby girl was born and left the throne to his 
brother, Prajadipok. 

And so, whenever there was something to be done, there was 
always a promising young scion of the royal line to do it. The 
women's quarters of the old palace were like a little she-town run 
entirely without men, their secluded life strangely like that of a 
women's college. It was the nursery from which the talents of the 
royal offspring were carried into every department of the mili- 
tary, naval, and civil service. Rama VI brought the ladies of the 
royal family into the civic picture. Like his grandfather's, his 
thirst for knowledge seemed unquenchable. His deeply religious 
spirit took him far afield. Having studied Christianity thoroughly 
in Europe, he returned to Siam a more devout Buddhist than 
ever, able to interpret the noble morality of his own religion in 
terms of modern social service. His two most characteristic 
achievements were the emancipation of women from the harem 
and the organization of the Wild Tiger Clubs. He required that 
the ladies of the upper class should attend public functions and 
take part in public affairs. And the charming young queen, whom 
America had the pleasure of seeing in 1931, herself of the royal 
line, with her western accomplishments, her education, and her 
fine bearing, was the product of that regime. Her name was 
Somdech Phra Nang Chao Rambai Barni Phra Borom Rajini, 
and she was the daughter of Prince Svasti, uncle of King Praja- 
dipok, whom she married at thirteen. And though she remained 
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childless, Prajadipok neither set her aside nor added to his family 
by other marriages, remaining to the end monogamous. 

The second achievement, the organization of the Wild Tiger 
Clubs, was the basis for the extension of community service some- 
what after the manner of the Boy Scouts. For a Buddhist, fata- 
listic world to begin to think in terms of social service and being 
your brother's keeper was a great innovation in the calloused 
East. 

It was a slow business changing the habits of the people. When 
the inhabitants of one town refused to send their children to 
school, the order went forth that all who would not educate their 
children must go to jail. This wasn't so bad. In jail one did not 
have to work. Soon the jails were so full of parents that there was 
no one left in the town to care for the children. The change may 
not have gone far beyond the main cities, or deeper than the 
upper classes, but it was significant enough in a world so isolated 
and so averse to change. Toward this the easy simplicity of the 
kings, who remained absolute monarchs till Prajadipok abdicated 
in 1 93 3 , made no small contribution. 

Nothing seemed too ordinary for the king's interest. The 
monarch, who on great state occasions was still borne like an 
idol on a golden palanquin over the heads of the people, would 
turn up like any simple gentleman at a mission school and greet 
his little Christian subjects and receive their little gifts. At most 
any time the king might arrive, giving a great dramatic finish to 
any event. There was, for instance, the annual ceremony of the 
first plowing. The first spring soil is to be broken by the golden 
plow drawn by two oxen dressed like Follies girls, with silken 
blankets on their backs and crowns of flowers around their horns. 
Priests sprinkle the ground with holy water. The Minister of 
Agriculture holds the plow. The bugles sound! His Majesty, 
wearing a pith helmet, rolls up in a yellow Rolls-Royce and makes 
a short speech. The oxen tug at the golden plow. His Majesty dis- 
appears. There is a great public ceremony a building to be dedi- 
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cated or a road to be opened. Under the nine-tiered parasol which 
only the king may use, walks the monarch, slowly, solemnly, 
gracefully. All around, the white silk garments of the people glare 
in the sun and sparkle with jewels. Short shadows of parasols 
move on the grass. Foreign ministers in tail coats and white ties 
hobnob with native officials in panungs (loose loin cloths tied be- 
tween the legs like improvised knee breeches) and white jackets 
covered with decorations. A yellow car comes up, snatches the 
king, and disappears. 

And so this absolute monarch ruled over his 12,000,000 sub- 
jects, turned them into a modern nation, kept them at peace with 
the world, and when the time came for change, abdicated with- 
out bloody revolution. 

But Siam, remote though it was within the heart of Asia, was 
not isolated enough from the world to remain unaffected by the 
economic collapse of 1929. Thailand is one of the greatest pro- 
ducers of rice in the world. But like every other country de- 
pendent on one crop, largely for export, the people are prostrate 
if anything happens to upset it. When the price of rice fell, the 
people awoke to an almost fatal disaster. To this evil was added 
the other evil, that 95 per cent of all enterprise was in the hands 
of outsiders, with the rest of it probably in the hands of the royal 
family. There were foreign advisers and technicians engaged in 
every modern enterprise. Chinese handled the rice from the time 
it left the hands of the native grower, and through loans and 
mortgages virtually came into possession of the paddies them- 
selves. Even the fisheries, which, next to rice, were the main 
source of income, were divided between Chinese and Europeans. 
Europeans provided capital and technical direction, and Chinese 
handled the retail machinery. But suddenly there was an influx of 
Japanese who began to push aside both the Chinese and the 
Europeans in all these services. 

It was in the midst of these emerging rivalries that the blood- 
less revolution of 1933 occurred, when King Prajadipok abdi- 
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cated in favor of his child nephew, Ananda Mahidol. Then a new 
group of middle-class civil and military officials replaced the old 
rule of the princes. With great energy, the government set to 
work to diversify agriculture and create new sources of income. 
So far, only 10 per cent of the land had been used for crops; the 
rest was timber and wild land used for hunting and fishing. Plans 
for breaking new plantations and better use of forests were under- 
taken. The government subsidized silk, steel, rubber, cement, 
paper, and soy-bean factories, textile mills, sawmills, canneries, 
and hydro-electric plants. Vocational, agricultural, and commer- 
cial schools were established and students sent abroad for tech- 
nical training. 

In all this the hand of Japan, friendly and helpful, was more 
and more discerned. Siam had always had close relations with 
Japan from the time when they began, almost simultaneously, to 
emerge into the light as modern nations. As Japan's population 
increased and grew hungrier and hungrier, she drew upon Siam's 
increasing rice output. Japan fostered cultural missions and 
interchanges, playing upon their common Buddhist devotions. 
And when all the world censured Japan for her invasion of Man- 
churia, Siam alone refused to join: partly, no doubt, because the 
Japanese had successfully instigated antagonism to the Chinese 
businessmen in Siam and fostered dreams of complete self-suffi- 
ciency. Chinese secret societies were ferreted out and banned. 
Chinese schools were closed. Steps were taken to break the hold 
of Chinese money-lenders on farmers and Chinese dominance in 
business. Employers were forbidden to employ more than 25 per 
cent Chinese labor. The anti-Chinese measures reached their 
height in 1939, when ten out of the eleven Chinese newspapers in 
Bangkok were suppressed. Shades of the American Exclusion 
Act so bitterly resented by Japan ! 

Meanwhile, the annexation of Manchuria had been followed 
by Japan's commercial offensive to the south. British textiles and 
other manufactured goods dropped from 60 per cent of the Thai 
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imports to 10 per cent, while Japanese goods flooded the market. 
A steamship line between Bangkok (Siam) and Osaka (Japan) 
was started. A branch of the Yokohama Specie Bank was estab- 
lished in Bangkok. A ten-year cotton planting program was 
launched in Thailand to feed Osaka cotton mills. Japanese pres- 
sure on the Thai government resulted in the development of 
Singora Harbor in southern Thailand by Japanese interests, and 
the granting of mining concessions in tin, iron, and manganese. 
Japan began the exploitation of the oil fields in northern Thailand 
and the construction of the Kra Canal. Meanwhile, Japanese 
"tourists" filled the public places in Bangkok. Whereas before 
1927 there had been only 295 Japanese residents in all Thailand, 
after 1940 there were hosts of Japanese working in the twenty 
Japanese Import-Export Companies, retail shops, restaurants, 
and hotels in Bangkok. 

The Japanese militarists now found excuses for helping the 
Thai to arm, primarily, as they led them to believe, to exert 
pressure on the French to force them to return the lost sections of 
Cambodia in Indo-China. Japanese were training the officers for 
the army, were outfitting the air force with new planes, were 
building up the tiny navy and especially the merchant marine for 
traffic on rivers and the sea. Every kind of war material that 
could be found in Thailand was piled up under the watchful eye 
of Japan. 

When the second World War broke out, Thailand was primed . 
for action. It was Siam's chance to regain her lost lands. The 
Japanese were at hand with clever hints. They would not them- 
selves encroach on French territory. Oh, nol They had no terri- 
torial ambitions. Siam was so far away. But there was nothing 
to prevent their lending Siam tanks and planes whereby the Thai 
might themselves take back their lost paradise. If the Thai 
lacked trained personnel to drive the tanks or pilot the planes, 
the Japanese would do it for them. And so tanks and planes came 
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to Thailand as modern Trojan horses. When both Thai and 
French Indo-Chinese forces mobilized on the border, the Jap- 
anese were there to support the claims of Thailand. 

When the Germans occupied France in June, 1940, the gov- 
ernment of Indo-China, under orders from Vichy, was forced to 
accede to Japan, and Japan "persuaded" Indo-China to give back 
to Thailand the northwestern portion of Cambodia. But the ruins 
of Angkor, for the regaining of which alone Thailand had been 
willing to cooperate with Japan, were kept by Japan in Indo- 
China. On September 22nd, following a Japanese ultimatum, the 
government of Indo-China agreed to let Japan have three air- 
dromes. Not content with this, Japan sent in forces and occupied 
several other strategic points. Then on December 6, 1940, Japan 
proceeded to try to legalize her thefts and signed the usual sort 
of "treaty" with Thailand, wherein the two nations agreed to re- 
spect each other's territory, to exchange information of mutual 
interest, and to refrain from assisting any aggressor if either of 
them was attacked. What territory Japan had any right to which 
Thailand should respect these treaty makers did not even try to 
make clear. Such is the way of the transgressor. He must always 
behave correctly. 

Of course, Indo-China was in no position to offer any effective 
resistance. It had been rid of the French only to acquire the 
Japanese. When, the following July, Japan seized southern Indo- 
China, our State Department recognized "that these Japanese 
actions endangered the use of the Pacific by peaceful nations; 
that these actions tended to jeopardize the procurement by the 
United States of essential materials such as tin and rubber, which 
were necessary in our defense program; and that the steps which 
Japan was taking endangered the safety of other areas of the 
Pacific, including the Philippine Islands." Where the State De- 
partment was before that can not now be entirely explained and 
must remain for consideration when the war that followed is over. 
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Always a country easily controlled from without and useful in 
providing arteries for military movements, Indo-China fell under 
the sway of the new tyranny without any special agony. Saigon, 
the center of southern Indo-China, where Japan had nicely 
established herself in a position to reach out in any direction and 
snatch all the prizes of the south Pacific, was a groaning baronial 
board of western life on the edge of the jungle. Its one long main 
street was lined with balconied two- and three-story structures 
from which the tables and chairs spilled over on to the awninged 
sidewalks. The tables never wanted patrons. The night in these 
cafes had no end but the morning. All day the motor-cars and 
rikishas coursed through the hot street. The Chinese kept to 
one part, the whites to the other. But the street women knew no 
such discrimination. So few were the white men, however, that 
social life had an enforced democracy, and the governor's ball 
was the rendezvous of clerk and merchant prince. All people 
knew the taste of quinine and saw life through a screen of sun- 
shine and mosquito netting. The two high points in the environs 
of Saigon were the palatial gardens of the Governor's Residence 
and a pretty tea-house in a little corner of the jungle where the 
water flowed fresh and cool. To the Governor's Residence one 
went only on invitation. To the tea-house all repaired who could 
commandeer a car and a lady. 

Seven and a half hours away by bus from Saigon lies Pnom- 
Penh, the other metropolis of this jungle world, capital of the 
king of Cambodia. The bus was generally driven by an Anamese 
chauffeur, who would handle the wheel with his left hand and 
keep his right arm around a maiden. Yet he managed his new and 
powerful toy well enough. Along the highway, the jungle had been 
pushed back a bit, and the land, in winter, lay flat and dry and 
brown under the blistering heat. The water buffalo would come 
up over the road embankments and cross at their leisure, while 
the brakes and the girl squeaked in terror. The native huts placed 
on piles above the underbrush were not inviting. In the villages 
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the simple little shops contained few appetizing edibles. No 
traveler tried to eat anything there except boiled eggs and 
bananas. 

Pnom-Penh was a city partly French, partly Chinese, whose 
residents would sometimes meet a tiger prowling in the environs 
of the city when they went prowling in their cars in search of 
love and fresh air. Pnom-Penh lies quite literally upon the banks 
of the Mekong River, for the broad avenue that faces the river 
merely separates the shops on the shore from the ships on the 
stream. The shops were so full of the products of the machine 
that the wares sprawled out on the streets as from horns of plenty. 
One could get any one to do anything from making a pin to order, 
to rearing a pagoda. I once wanted a canvas cover for a suitcase. 
A Hindu merchant produced some canvas. A tailor took it over 
and returned it to me shaped, sewed to order, and all dolled up 
with snap fasteners. By day, the distance from the King's Palace 
at one end of the town to the temples at the other used to seem an 
ordeal by fire. But at twilight there woke in those five or six blocks 
an activity incomprehensible in the face of the Cambodian sun- 
light: booths groaned with foodstuffs; silversmiths hammered r 
out sacred trappings for the temples. Everything was on sale 
clothes, hardware, colored pictures for jungle huts. Lithographs 
representing scenes of western life crowded lithographs repre- 
senting Hindu mythology. In Pnom-Penh lived the king of Cam- 
bodia, king to the natives and henchman to the French, in a 
palace which had a floor of silver (on which Ruth St. Denis had 
danced for him) and a throne-room of gold and jewels. 

From Pnom-Penh one could roll over the metaled roads lead- 
ing to Angkor, and from Angkor, by motor or bus, to the borders 
of Thailand. When the Japanese started rolling toward the bor- 
ders of Siam, there was nothing to stop them. And the Thai dis- 
covered that their railroads and highways, which Prince Pura- 
chatra had told me he hoped to extend to Angkor Wat if the 
French would let him, became merely an avenue of great value, 
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enabling the Japanese to extend their conquests more smoothly 
across Siam to Malaya and Singapore. 

And so the Thai have discovered that their word Thai, free, 
will henceforth be but a mockery. 



When Hongkong fell and Churchill assured the world that 
Singapore was able to take the shock, the world held its breath. 
But when the keystone in the arch of the British Empire toppled, 
western civilization emitted a moan of despair and incredulous 
dismay. How could that have happened? Here was the greatest 
floating naval base in the world, though the MacDonald Labor 
Government had arrested its development in one of those mag- 
nanimous gestures to the bastard Mars. Upon it India, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Dutch East Indies, and even the Philippines 
relied for their security. And here it fell, not in a frontal assault, 
but in a rearguard, belly-crawling infiltration of Japanese over a 
virtually unprotected causeway. Not Mars, but some god of fools 
and idiots, was having his day of glory. 

What were the forces behind this achievement? What dry-rot 
of imperial blundering made it possible? What resentments and 
ambitions, camouflaged or held at bay, winged the invader along 
his easy but now magnified way of triumph,, till drunk with his 
unearned victory, he planted his little legs on the threshold of an 
incredible empire? Few of us knew at the time. Much of what 
was said was commentator's fluff. A few of the essential ingre- 
dients are at hand to make the fantastic understandable. 

Southward from Burma, Siam, and Indo-China, the long, slim 
Malay Peninsula points like a slender finger at the East Indies. 
Down the western side, Burma reaches part way, while Siam 
holds the eastern side for two hundred and fifty miles below 
Burma; but the extreme southern end is what was British 
Malaya. The Gulf of Siam separates the peninsula from Indo- 
China. 
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This pendant of Malaya that belonged to Great Britain is an 
area larger than England without Wales. Parallel mountain 
ranges, running north and south, are separated by strips of low 
country and fringed by coastal plains along the sea. From the 
tin-laden granite within the mountains, the waters wash great 
deposits of tin, easy to mine, down into the alluvial plains. It is a 
hot, humid country, richly green and smelling like a hothouse, 
and one would roll, by train or by car, through immeasurable 
miles of lowlands planted to rows and rows of rubber trees. The 
people are attractive, free, gay, and good-looking, with their 
bright sarongs or skirts, and legs and breasts bared to the sun. 

Of the 5,000,000 people, half are Malays and half are Chinese, 
with some 600,000 coolies from southern India imported to work 
the rubber plantations. The Europeans numbered about 20,000, 
besides some 17,000 of mixed European and native blood. The 
Chinese did the business as the capitalists. The Indians did the 
dirty work. The Malays were the amiable individualists who re- 
fused to do coolie duty and scorned business trickiness but re- 
mained the independent farmers, growing rice and rubber, or 
straining the waters for fish. Mostly they lived under the rule of 
their own sultans, and were subject to the arbitrary whims and 
commands of the small, aristocratic clique around the sultan. 

The government of this mixed population in an area of im- 
mense commercial importance to the rest of the world was a per- 
fect sample of the political compromise inherent in the British 
imperial system. British Malaya consisted of three political divi- 
sions: the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and 
the Unfederated Malay States. The Straits Settlements took in 
the small islands off the mainland which had been built up by 
British and Chinese capitalists, including the enormous em- 
porium of Singapore. They were administered as a crown colony 
by British officials. The Federated Malay States consisted of 
four states with British advisers and a civil service manned by 
Britons under the administration of the federal capital, Kuala 
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Lumpur. This was the center of the rich rubber country and the 
lively, gay oasis of civilized European life for businessmen from 
off the lush rubber lands. The separate states were ruled, nomi- 
nally at least, by native sultans. In the Unfederated States, sul- 
tans exercised most of the power under British advisers. 

With the introduction of the rubber tree and the develop- 
ment of the motor-car, Singapore became the keystone of modern 
industrial civilization. As if this were not enough, there was the 
tin for every industrial activity of modern life. Of these two 
products alone, Malaya produced 39 and 37 per cent respectively. 
The entire economy of the United States hinged upon this region, 
as we know to our sorrow and discomfort since our cans have been 
taken off the shelf and our cars put on. Yet the white man had 
relatively little direct control in Malaya. More than half the 
rubber was controlled by oriental that is, Chinese interests. 
Iron, manganese, and bauxite were mined entirely by Japanese 
and exported to Japan. Singapore, the immense, motley, vari- 
colored city whose low buildings stretched for miles under the 
white light of the equator, was an international town where all 
types of oriental met but where one could go for miles and rarely 
see a European face or hear a European word. Outside it, amid 
the nestling hills, were the white villas of British officials and 
wealthy Chinese. 

British Malaya was not, like Burma or Siam or even French 
Indo-China, a nation. It was an international settlement in which 
practically every one, even the Malays, were comparatively re- 
cent immigrants. Its unity was only that of modern, commercial 
self-interest. Its government, under the British, was a benevolent 
bureaucracy whose autocratic powers were tempered in practice 
by discussion with every one in the least concerned. The British 
watched over their own interests with an eagle eye. For their lack 
of numerical dominance in the population, they made up by sit- 
ting in the key positions of government, commerce, planting, 
and mining. But they were not really the wealthiest persons. That 
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was mostly the status of the Chinese. Under this entrenched 
bureaucracy life had its dignity and order; people prospered if 
they were ready to work at all, and when, like the Malays, they 
did not care to work, why, there was room enough in this bland 
tropical world, and no one took much notice of anything. What 
made life there most alluring was that there was almost no polit- 
ical life, and no one ever seemed to discuss politics of any sort. 

The British civil servants of an earlier day were wont to com- 
plain that the British administration had decayed. Fewer bright 
young men were attracted to the colonies. One such young man 
had it that, owing to the greater freedom of women in England, 
his generation formed attachments earlier and were unwilling to 
leave their girls at home for that long bachelorhood which was the 
lot of the civil servant sent to the colonies. It was too long a wait 
for the time when they would have made enough to bring out a 
wife from home. A more direct explanation was that the automo- 
bile had radically changed the way of life in the East. In former 
times, the old British clerk or civil servant lived near his office. 
He contracted with a rikisha-puller to take him to and from his 
place of work. As one went slowly along, day after day, one came 
to know and love the city and to be part of its thronging thor- 
oughfares. One quietly absorbed the beauty of the brown sails of 
the junks on the water-front or the mellowed walls of the Cathe- 
dral, and reveled in the yellow foliage of the banyan trees flutter- 
ing in the sea-breeze. One sensed the dignified civic heart of 
Singapore beyond the green expanse of the Pradang. One felt the 
interest, the importance, of the place in which one's lot had been 
cast. One had an intimate concern for these many kinds of people 
whose lives one was called to administer as if they were one's own 
parish. 

But then suddenly came the motor-car and the wide, open high- 
roads. No longer was one limited to the proximity of the office and 
the heart of the city. Every one moved out to a villa far beyond 
the city. In a few minutes, one whisked into work, and in a few 
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minutes out again. One saw nothing and smelled nothing on the 
way. One dashed from the desk for a change and dashed to the 
club for forgetfulness. The office, the club, the bars, the golf- 
course, and the glittering women grown as seedy and as prone 
to whiskey and soda as the men, became the complete absorption 
of the erstwhile servant called to his mission. 

The former civil servant never moved out of Singapore. The 
servant of the 1920*3 could roll across the concrete causeway in 
his car and be in Kuala Lumpur in the afternoon in time for tea. 
He found it more and more difficult to acquire local interest, to 
feel that he belonged to the town. He was merely a stranger out 
of England, living exactly as he would have lived at home but in 
far greater luxury, with a greater sense of personal importance 
and social position, amid a more dazzling oriental splendor, yet 
somehow looking forward with nostalgia to an early return to 
London with a little pile. It was this lack of heart and the want of 
real knowledge in the British Civil Service of the 1930% and not 
the rising of an oppressed people against their oppressors, that 
made for the undoing of the European in Malaya. 

Having made Singapore the greatest naval base in the world, 
the British failed to protect its back door. Modern liberal atti- 
tudes and even business interests among the great powers pre- 
vented any serious interference with the restive Siamese, and 
prevented an attempt to build up western power in the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula against the ever-growing Japanese threat. So 
far as can be learned from the last persons to escape from 
Malaya, the native troops were loyal to the British and did what- 
ever was asked of them willingly and bravely enough. The real 
subversive influence that is, subversive in relation to the 
British but certainly not so from the point of view of native lib- 
eration was not here, in this international community, domi- 
nated by Chinese who intensely hated the Japanese, but in the 
other states of the peninsula. Their grievances were genuine. 
' Their desire for freedom and economic self-betterment was a 
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healthy sign of an unbroken spirit. However mistaken it has been 
in relation to the Japanese, the tragedy of it is that the Europeans 
did not foster it more and give it more room to grow in. 

Because 50 per cent of the population was Chinese, British 
Malaya was oriented to the United Nations rather than to the 
Axis. It was the birthplace of Chinese nationalism and its wealth 
helped to support Free China. It was here in Singapore and 
farther north at Penang, that Dr. Sun Yatsen began his work for 
the revolution in China. It was at Kuala Lumpur, in 1904, that 
the first Literary and Debating Society was organized which 
sluiced away an opening in the crumbling mountains of Chinese 
tradition. On a May day, a notable Chinese group gathered and 
performed a symbolic act which broke the bonds of centuries of 
humiliating servitude, to the Manchus. In a dramatic manner, 
Dr. Foo Wha Cheng cut off his queue. The President of the 
Society said: "In the name of reform and all that is best and 
noblest in mankind and in the Chinese, I, the President of this 
Society, have pleasure, honor and pride in severing this queue. I 
admit Mr. Foo as the champion of the brave Chinese who have 
the courage of their convictions and of carrying out what they 
think right and best for their countrymen." 

The Chinese dragon's tail had begun to stir far down the 
Malay Peninsula. There a new national consciousness precipi- 
tated a Chinese challenge to the color bar, the inception of free 
speech, the birth of journalism, the start of schools for Chinese 
boys and girls, the formation of political societies. But on top of 
a world vitalized by the Chinese sat the Europeans in the best 
jobs, increasingly insecure, increasingly intolerant and over- 
bearing. The native sultans, little better than the Europeans, re- 
mained the hair-shirt on the primitive epidermis. Political dis- 
cussion was not so much forbidden as passe and social betterment 
not so much denied as considered needless. The resultant vacuum 
was broken by Japan. 
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As for the post-war future of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, in- 
cluding Burma, it would seem that, in a reasonable world, here 
is the basis for a true nation. Both in their past and in their 
present way of life, the people have everything that makes for a 
common culture. They have plenty of living space but also a 
very large population of some 54,000,000. They can have a 
fairly decent standard of living if the imported coolie class is 
absorbed and lifted to equality with the rest. And now, with the 
end of French Empire, the worst of the white man's rule has been 
eliminated. Of the three colonial systems, the British, the Dutch, 
and the French, the French seems to have had the least to recom- 
mend it. It was the most recent in fastening itself upon the land 
and did less for the people than the others. It made few of the 
slow but honest and philanthropic efforts of the British and 
Dutch to bring out the native capacities, and now it is no more. 

There remain, then, as leaders in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
the British and the Chinese. Since some one with a better sense 
of world relationships than the native peoples is bound to have 
to administer this little world; since the natives seem to fear 
the encroachments of the Chinese as much as, if not more than, 
they do the British, it is likely that until a better system is de- 
vised, they will both remain to work out the problem together. 
Pressure will have to be exerted upon the British from the outside 
world to see to it that the economic exploitation of the region 
is carried on with a greater regard for the well-being of the 
people. Since the conscience of the world has been awakened, it 
is we who will have to bring moral pressure to bear upon these 
administrators of simple people, so that they may provide us 
with our rubber and our tin under conditions that do not endanger 
both our resources and our peace. If we have to pay more for 
our rubber tires and our tin cans, well, we shall simply have to 
pay more. We can not be pious in our protests against the cruelties 
of these so-called exploiters at the same time that we berate our 
industrialists for not producing tires at ever-decreasing costs. 
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At the moment, the Japanese are carrying out the pretense 
of independence for these peoples, which Europeans had neither 
the consistency nor the decency to grant. A new flag has been 
given to Burma, with the peacock, for prosperity, on a back- 
ground of gold, red, and green. This had been the Burmese 
symbol for two hundred years, but the British banned it a cen- 
tury ago. When we stop loving our flag and not till then we 
shall have a moral right to question the right of these people to 
love theirs. 

The four peoples of the Indo-Chinese peninsula the Bur- 
mese, the Siamese, the Indo-Chinese, and the Malays all have 
aspirations to be separate nations. But there are no real cultural 
and social differences which should divide them. If we are going 
to start all over again making little nations out of every little 
group of people which thinks that it wants to be independent 
but which has not the economic or geographical or social basis 
for its own protection against aggression, we are going to repro- 
duce the results of the last war on a vaster scale. Since there 
already exists a basis for common nationality among the people 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and since the Chinese are already 
dominant among them, it is the part of wisdom to let the Chinese 
take the lead in gradually developing them into one nation. 
This would mean assisting the various people to do for them- 
selves what the Chinese have already begun to do for themselves, 
through economic planning, gradual industrialization, popular 
education, the growth of health services, and the acquisition and 
use of the whole machinery of modern living for the benefit of 
themselves and not alone for investors in some far-off land. 



6 

The Reluctant Dragon 



CHRISTMAS, 1942, was a wet day for Chungking, China, 
The crowded, bomb-stricken city, built on shelves on the 
sides of mountains of Szechuan Province, with broad, 
steep, granite stairs from ledge to ledge, was soaked to satura- 
tion. Water dripped from the signs across the narrow streets 
and plunged down in dark, stale torrents along the gutters. Gray 
clouds hung overhead. The streets were slimy under foot, and 
men went about in heavy padded coats buttoned to the neck and 
almost down to their ankles. The continuous stir of people, faces 
set and sternly serious beneath the visors of their snug fitting 
caps; the perpetual movement of burden-bearers swaying under 
their shoulder poles; the bleak signs and posters against the 
brown, leafless trees; the deep balconies like shaggy brows all 
gave a grim and courageous aspect to a city that overnight 
became one of the most prominent and important capitals of the 
world. But, for all its grimness, it bore an atmosphere of promise, 
for it was the heart of Free China. 

Yet Chungking, that Christmas day, had every reason to be 
discouraged. Lend-lease supplies meant for China lay piled up 
in India. Persistently the planes, flying high over the Himalayas 
with ice on their wings, nibbled at that pile. But what they 
could carry was nothing compared with what China needed, to 
remain free. The Burma Road, one of the greatest achievements 
in road building in the story of modern man, was closed. It had 
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been built by bleeding hands, hardly with the aid of common 
shovels. Sheer manpower had accomplished what machines 
would have found a difficult task. But the trickle of weapons 
that came over it had not been enough. Now no more was coming 
in by air than had arrived by truck. And Chungking waited. 

In front of the quinine shops opened by the government, peo- 
ple, shivering in their wet coats, waited for the dose of quinine 
brought in by plane. "Three tons of quinine," they said, with 
chattering teeth, "are worth three tons of guns." At the shops 
they could get their dose, if they swallowed it on the spot, but 
they could carry none away. The government wanted no specu- 
lators in the precious stuff. Here and there in the rain people 
stood in queues to buy the blue cotton cloth the government 
was selling for 25 per cent less than the market price, to keep 
down inflation. Here and there on the wet air came the rich, 
foody smell of Chinese cooking from the eating cooperatives at 
which the people gathered because cooperative eating was 
cheaper since supplies were scarce. 

Chungking should have been discouraged, for in the gorge of 
the Salween River in Burma, to the south, the Japanese were 
on the march again toward Chungking and the heart of Free 
China. The rainy season there was over. The wet, hot, pesti- 
lential country would soon be dry. The Salween River, that 
snakes its way through the mountain gorges of Yunnan Province 
of China for two hundred miles, would run red with blood as, 
from the crags and chasms above the Burma Road, where the 
Japanese were worming their way in, the Chinese struggled to 
retain their hold. For Japan it was: "On to Kunming. Take the 
Burma Road. Tighten the rope around the neck of China." 

From the east bank of the Mekong River, which winds for 
hundreds of miles south towards Saigon and separates Siam from 
Indo-China, the Japanese were massing another force against 
Kunming: 150,000 natives of Indo-China, a slave army mobi- 
lized under a Vichy-French slave admiral, protected by an 
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umbrella of eight hundred planes, was moving north from Hanoi 
in Indo-China on to Kunming. 

Chungking should have been discouraged. But it was not. 
Instead, like a gleam of sunshine from behind black clouds, a 
certain optimism emanated from the house of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kaishek. It is a plain, modern Chinese house, severe and 
substantial, altogether lacking in the bright, curlicue richness 
of the Chinese state residence. In its meticulous, gracious, but 
chilly interior, limited in display to some flowers, a print, and a 
large map, and made comfortable only by an open grate, the 
Generalissimo and his exquisite wife keep house. The man who 
holds the destiny of 450,000,000 people in his hands, and the 
little woman who, as his partner, adds, to her own tremendous 
influence in China, the admiration of the whole world, live, re- 
ceive and entertain every conceivable type of person as if they 
were just plain Mr. and Mrs. Chiang. None of the nonsense of 
the Dictator-Messiah; none of the hoary absurdity of the puppet 
godlet Whoever has reason for seeing him sees the Generalis- 
simo slender, neat, in simple military dress, his mustache 
clipped dose, his speech terse and to the point but altogether 
human. 

Talking to his guests on that Christmas afternoon, the Gen- 
eralissimo says confidently: "It is time that we begin to lay plans 
for demobilization." 

Demobilization! War has become normal to the Chinese. They 
can hardly recall a time in the lives of any living Chinese when 
there has not been war bombings, refugees, invasion, pillage, 
destruction, demoralizing all decent living. Hardly a time when 
a man could till his fields or expect placidly to die where his 
fathers are buried. And yet, a people inured to war, still in the 
midst of its greatest struggle for survival, with a Dictator 
wielding fantastic powers premier, commander-in-chief , head 
of the Kuomintang, chairman of the People's Political Council, 
president of the Government banks, and governor of Szechwan 
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Province warrior of warriors, still in the midst of the greatest 
mobilization of its people's army, speaks, not of the glory of 
war, but of the plans for demobilization. 

"You are optimistic," said a visitor. 

"I have always been optimistic," he answered. "And when you 
have been a while in China, you will be optimistic, too. As I 
said in my Christmas declaration: *It is my firm conviction that 
out of this war the thirty-one United Nations will be able to 
reestablish the world on a basis of equality and mutual assistance 
and will also be able to build up a new world order of peace and 
happiness.' " 

This breath of courage was not merely another Christinas 
message from another world leader who was a Christian as well 
as a ruler. Not in the remotest sense could it be deemed an ex- 
pression of platitudinous good cheer. It was distilled from twenty 
years of revolutionary activity and ten years of continuous 
battle with external aggression. It was natural and right, there- 
fore, that on Christmas, 1942, with the whole outer shell of his 
country already in Japanese hands and the Japanese once again 
approaching at the back door, Chiang and his people should 
speak optimistically. China, and China alone, had withstood the 
whole force of a terrible aggression, while all about, nation after 
nation had fallen, nations by reputation and actual strength far 
more advanced in military warfare than China had ever been. 
Justly proud could the Generalissimo now be that his courage, 
persistent good humor, and fundamental imperturbability had 
held out while the haughty nations not only had looked on indif- 
ferent but had actually helped his enemies. 

Yet the slicing away of Manchuria from China by Japan in 
1931 was a tremendous shock to the Chinese nation. It was not 
only that Japan, with her power now increased by the lands and 
hands of 30,000,000 Chinese farmers in Manchuria, could pro- 
ceed further in the carving up of China. It was that it shattered 
that inner sense of invulnerability which the Chinese had main- 
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tained against a century of aggression on the part of the western 
nations. During the full century now passed since the Europeans 
first encroached on China in the Opium War of 1840, the white 
men had never got beyond the coastal towns, and there they had 
been limited to waste lands on which they were allowed to live. 
It was on these unused waste lands that they had reared their 
own great cities like Hongkong and Shanghai. Beyond half a 
dozen ports, the Europeans had not penetrated. Now, for the 
first time in China's mournful history, a blow had been struck 
at her very heart and her head. It was dealt not by the white 
man but by another Asiatic; an Asiatic lacking the white man's 
rudimentary scruples was plunging his sword into the very 
bowels of China. 

When Chiang Kaishek, in support of Dr. Sun Yatsen, his 
idol and the "Father of the Chinese Republic," had helped over- 
throw the Manchu Dynasty, he had virtually thrown the 
Manchus out of China himself. But when he saw Manchuria 
being taken bit by bit into the power of Japan, that was another 
matter. Chinese may not have liked the Manchus as rulers, but as 
people they had for three hundred years lived on intimate terms 
with them and now hardly knew which was Chinese and which 
Manchu. Every move of the Generalissimo and his revolutionary 
forces has but one ultimate objective: that Manchuria remain 
part of a revitalized China. 

But these Chinese saw, with outraged amazement, that every 
Japanese move was followed by another of the same kind. In 
the ten years between 1931 and 1941, the greedy little Japanese, 
using the very resources of Manchuria and China for further 
conquest, took slice after slice of a country greater than either 
Europe or the United States. Of the 4,000,000 square miles of 
land on which Chinese have toiled for four thousand years, the 
Japanese now possess 1,000,000 entirely, and 650,000 square 
miles are being held by them in face of daily harassment of 
Chinese "guerrilla" armies. About 150,000,000 Chinese people 
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are in a situation where a few cocky soldiers and cheap business- 
men from the coast-islands can take their money and possessions 
as they please, roast their beloved water buffalo alive, rape their 
daughters, kick their old men, and demoralize their younger 
ones with heroin and opium. They see swarms of the worst 
species of carpetbaggers, like worms, crawl over everything and 
eat the landscape bare. Trucks go from door to door stripping 
Chinese houses and places of business. Machinery, metal, furni- 
ture, works of art, all have gone into the co-prosperity sphere 
which is now blatantly located in Japan. Chinese coolies who 
for a century had loaded goods for the white men which had at 
least been paid for, now loaded, with incredulous eyes, whole 
shipfuls for which nothing was given in return. Dockyards, iron 
works, Portland cement factories, match, paper, rayon, and silk 
factories that the Chinese had built up on borrowed capital for 
which they paid the white foreigners through long years of labor 
but which at least they owned were now allotted to Japanese 
private interests without a by-your-leave. Each Nipponese mill 
already established in Shanghai was awarded a Chinese mill to 
round out its holdings. Thirty-seven cotton mills thus joined 
the Japanese co-prosperity. A Japanese corporation was formed 
which divided among different Japanese silk interests fourteen 
silk filatures once the property of Chinese. Over 95 per cent of 
all Chinese industries were taken over by the Japanese. 

All the coal deposits upon which the Chinese had looked as the 
source of their future expansion, the industrial power to which 
they looked to take the burdens off human backs, were taken 
over by the Japanese. Chinese, long used to grueling work, 
were now compelled to labor sixteen and eighteen hours a day 
for no wages other than a dole of food. The iron mines were 
taken to make tanks, trains, and weapons with which to enslave 
them further. Of the 8,800 miles of railroad, the Japanese got 
8,000. These railroads had been built by foreign money which 
had no doubt already been repaid in interest, though the title 
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was not yet theirs. The long interminable years of debt were, 
however, drawing slowly to an end. Now these railroads were 
gone to the credit of the conqueror. It was almost impossible for 
any Chinese to buy a ticket for a ride, even though his old 
mother were dying in a far city and called for him. Even before 
Great Britain and America were at war with Japan, white 
foreigners found it difficult to use these trains on which over 
$200,000,000 of occidental money had been invested. They were 
now carrying freight for Japanese only, carrying Japanese sol- 
diers only, and sellers of opium, and "comfort squads" of Japa- 
nese prostitutes shipped in for a day at a time to various occupa- 
tion centers where Chinese girls had proved too "difficult" for 
comfort. 

In a dusty grove outside one of the Japanese garrison towns, a 
very old Buddhist priest has lived for four years under Japanese 
occupation, alone in a small red temple. The walls of the temple 
are covered with dim old paintings which depict what will hap- 
pen in the next world to people who oppress others in this. 
There, for example, animals are shown sitting down to banquet on 
the men who in this life had eaten them. 

The Buddhist priest often looks at these pictures and thinks 
what will happen in the next life to Takahashi and his drunken 
soldiers, to the hairy old Nipponese opium vender with his yel- 
low, crooked teeth, and to the one hundred and eighty carpet- 
baggers, armed with guns but lacking even the discipline of 
soldiers, who have banded together as the "Association of Japa- 
nese Residents" and taken over all the shops and little indus- 
tries of the town. 

Not that the priest himself has much to complain of. The 
Japanese let him pretty much alone. He is very old. Like many 
Chinese Buddhists he had spent some time in his youth in a 
Japanese monastery. He speaks their language. They suppose 
that he is cooperating with them and do not even know about 
the young soldiers of the People's Army who glide in and out 
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to consult him at night. The old Buddhist meditates much on 
the Japanese, trying fairly to fit what they protest to what they 
do. He can make no sense of it. 

"They say they are a have-not people," he remarks. "They 
have no room. But if they have no room, the place to go is where 
there is nobody. Why do they come where there are already 
more people than in Japan? 

"They say they are a have-not people and need resources," he 
meditates. "But if it is resources they want, why don't they go 
where the resources are and buy? It is cheaper to buy than to 
spend billions for an army to take. 

"As to women/' says the old Buddhist ascetic indulgently, 
"are there not enough women in overpopulated Japan? Where in 
all the world is female flesh cheaper than in Japan? Why do they 
have to come here and torment our unhappy girls?" 

He was talking in a fatherly way to a young officer of the 
People's Army who had himself been a student in Japan. The 
old priest talked with a decent reticence. But the young officer 
spat on the ground and said in disgust: "Wherever the Japanese 
males go, they are all alike. Soldier, businessman, and forgive 
me for saying it priest: their meaningless appetite for unsatis- 
fied sex pours itself over the land." 

All this was what the Japanese had been in the habit of calling 
"the China incident." In its casual use of the word incident in 
referring to the rape of China, Japan was in the position of the 
man who thought he was dealing with a mosquito only to discover 
he had tackled a hornet's nest. For it was not the Japanese but 
the Chinese who were really making the Japanese occupation 
an incident, to a new and regenerated China. In this there lies 
the secret of the optimism of Chiang Kaishek. 

Nothing shows how the Chinese are reducing the Japanese 
occupation to an incident better than the present status of all 
China proper which is held by Japan. This comprises about 
650,000 square miles along the coast to Shanghai, and the narrow 
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strip of coastline down to below Canton, measuring in all about 
2,150 miles. This includes all the eastern part of China from the 
great alluvial plains of North China, made by the silt brought 
down the Yellow River, southward to the plains of the lower 
Yangtze. 

This was always a teeming region. The lush, water-fed coun- 
try looks like a Dutch landscape, receding to billowing clouds 
on the horizon, dotted with bamboo groves which conceal vil- 
lages and which are interspersed with the calm light of pools 
and rivers and canals without currents or waves. Here were all 
the great cities of China from Peiping to Shanghai, Soochow, 
Nanking, and the great three-fold city of Wuhan, to which, at 
high water, ocean-going steamers come up, six hundred miles 
from the sea. Through this crowded succession of great cities, 
connecting Soochow with Tientsin and the Yellow River coun- 
try with the Yangtze country, runs the Grand Canal, a great 
watery highway, with its ancient substantial embankments, its 
beautiful bridges whose arches reflected in the water make per- 
fect circles, its junks, its rowboats, its motorized water traffic. 
Up and down it coursed the main life of China. 

Southward from Shanghai lies the lovely semi-mountain coun- 
try of South China, with valleys warming into tropical summer. 
It is a land of terraced hillsides, rushing streams, and hidden 
valleys & land till recently without roads other than the pre- 
carious trails between the rice paddies. The only communication 
here was by way of the dizzy China Sea, and the rivers which 
run inland from it. But on the southern coast, up the river from 
the rocky fortress of Hongkong, was the enormous city of 
Canton. 

All this region from North China down to Indo-China is osten- 
sibly in the control of Japan. But a map in black and white of 
what Japan actually holds in full strength looks exactly like a 
board which has been invaded by worms. Narrow little black 
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JAPANESE OCCUPATION OF CHINA 

"Narrow httle black channels of Japanese occupation have been eaten 
into the land . . ." 
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channels of Japanese occupation have been eaten into the land 
like the tunnels of borers. These channels of occupation follow 
only the former Chinese lines of communication. They are un- 
connected, as if separate little worms had eaten for themselves 
separate channels. They run from city to city, from Shanghai to 
Nanking, along the Grand Canal northward to Tsingtao and 
Tientsin, and thence westward and eastward to Peiping and 
the borders of Manchuria. They also go south and west from 
Nanking, and no farther. Along the coast, where there are such 
cities as Ningpo, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, Hongkong, and 
Canton, all that the map would reveal of Japanese occupation 
would be a thin shading of black along the sea, like a ledge or 
cliff, and on this ledge sits mighty Japan. Where the land 
broadens beyond these thin arteries of occupation, Japan is by 
no means in full possession. For this area is honey-combed with a 
little creature that knows far better than the mighty samurai 
how to burrow. This little creature is the soldier of the Chinese 
People's Army. 

This soldier is a lithe young fellow, perhaps eighteen years old, 
weighing between 115 and 120 pounds, light, tireless as a cat 
on his feet. He wears a dark suit mostly, because of his night- 
prowling, a dark felt hat, and light rubber shoes for stealth, and 
he carries a gun which he loves as his dearest possession, oiling 
it, polishing it, and fondling it perpetually. He travels light, and 
he travels silently; and after thirty miles of walking he is not 
tired; and wherever he is, the people creep out of caves or hide- 
aways in the bamboo and help him on his way. This is Robin 
Hood on the mass production basis. He is cheerful and gay and 
has an infectious grin. He has a family hidden neatly away in 
the neighborhood and friends and admirers reaching in an end- 
less but, to the enemy, invisible chain throughout the land. The 
valleys, the woods, the alleys, the cellars, the tea-houses, and 
the banquet halls are his rendezvous. He sleeps by day and 
works by night. He loves best to catch Japanese soldiers far 
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from their base at nightfall. He gets into the Japanese occupied 
cities and out of them, always with news and seldom without 
doing some damage by way of a calling card. He wants the 
Japanese to know that he was there. 

This is the Chinese People's Army. It numbers millions. Be- 
cause of it, Japanese occupation is always a slender, harassed 
line trying to hold communications from town to town, clinging 
precariously to the main centers. Because of it, the Chinese know 
all about the Japanese, and they tell the world. They know that 
Japanese army discipline was and remains bad, mainly because 
the officers are frequently young fellows of twenty, graduates of 
the middle schools, while the soldiers average the age of forty. 
They know to what extent bribery and opium-selling are de- 
moralizing the Japanese forces, so that garrisons must be changed 
every six months. They subject the Japanese to a steady scrutiny 
and to humorous report which spreads and spreads in suppressed 
titters among the people. 

Back of the soldiers stand the girls, farm girls, girl comrades 
of all kinds, but particularly the nurses of the "hospitals on 
mule back." These are hospitals consisting of a doctor, two 
orderlies or stretcher bearers, and three graduate nurses, which 
shift from place to place, carrying surgical supplies on mules. 
The girls assist at operations by the light of candles or oil 
lamps, in caves, in cellars, and care for the wounded on the open 
fields. They put on song-and-dance numbers to entertain the 
soldiers in remote country huts. They write letters for them, 
bring them news of home, and tell them what is happening in the 
world beyond China. 

Assisting the girls are the boy nurses and helpers, children of 
eleven and twelve, ragged, charming, amusing, indefatigable on 
their little legs, amazingly skilful with their small fingers, and 
brave enough to break your heart. 

The organization of the People's Army was a well-considered 
plan from the beginning. Chu Teh, the beloved leader, or, as 
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he prefers to call himself, "the Chief Cook" of the People's 
Army, says, his bronzed wrinkled face lighting with earnestness, 
"We believe that China can best offset the superiority which 
Japan enjoys in modern military equipment and organization 
by developing a form of resistance which will include the entire 
populace. This means that every man, woman, and child must 
become imbued with the determination to continue resistance 
regardless of the bitterness of the hardships or the length of the 
struggle. There must be an economic plan which will enable 
districts of ten or twelve counties to be relatively self-sufficient, 
for communications are poor, and some districts will be isolated 
by the Japanese. This is the first part of our plan. Japan does 
not have enough soldiers to occupy all of our country. She will 
try to control us by political means. But if our people are deter- 
mined to remain independent, and if they are willing to make 
sacrifices in order that their children may enjoy freedom and a 
larger measure of happiness, Japan can never accomplish her 
purpose." 

Against this fluid people's warfare, the Imperial Japanese 
Army, organized with its rigid traditions and fixed directives, 
moving in straight lines and as great masses, dependent on 
mechanics, is as ineffectual as was the rigid Maginot Line against 
the fluid blitzkrieg of Germany. The great religious teacher of 
China, Lao-tsze, advised his people six hundred and fifty years 
before Christ: "Be as the water, easily divided and easily pene- 
trated, but able to hold the weight of an enormous ship on 
the surface, unaffected by its weight." It did not take China 
long to find out that her valiant army, if kept on a single front, 
was helpless against the Japanese. They therefore began at 
once the tactics of giving way: retreat when the Japanese attack; 
attack when the Japanese retreat. These attacks came from 
everywhere. They came from the innocent countryside. A farmer 
leaning on his hoe might the next moment be one of the People's 
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Army. There was no sentry able to keep watch in the face of such 
assaults, for a Japanese would have to have, not four faces, but 
forty, to keep a lookout for them. 

The favorite target was of course the railroad train. Some- 
thing happened to railroad tracks perpetually something which 
nobody ever saw done, something which escaped the eyes of the 
Japanese inspectors. Trains blew up. They were derailed and 
tumbled over embankments. The more important the persons 
traveling, the more sure they seemed to be of not getting where 
they were going. And this keeps on happening to this day. It will 
happen to-morrow. 



Behind this organization of the Chinese People's Army, there 
is something that must be distinguished from most so-called 
nationalism. It is different even from what is usually meant by 
arousing a fighting spirit in a people. It is a complete transforma- 
tion. One could almost say it is a racial reincarnation a change 
in the people so great that it is as if they had died under the 
Japanese onslaught and been born again. When the Japanese 
came, they cracked the old shell of China, and when it fell off, 
the inherent goodness of the people came into its own. And 
before that miracle of a people's self-discovery, twenty years of 
war with Japan would still seem to them "an incident." 

How did the Japanese alone, of all the parasites who have 
feasted on the great somnolent frame of China for hundreds of 
years how did the Japanese alone manage to sting the soul of 
China awake? When the Japanese came, Shanghai and the 
eastern cities were honeycombed with a corrupt, modernized, 
rich upper class who loved their dollars and their filthy comforts 
more than their country, of which they really knew very little 
and in whose political future they had no reason to trust. The 
back country was inert, full of ignorant, innocent, unlettered 
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people, over whom waves of invasion had passed without making 
any impression. It looked as if the Japanese could surely occupy 
place after place, if not with the concurrence, at least without 
the serious resistance, of the people. It looked as if they could 
take possession of a good deal of Chinese industry, and resources 
might have fallen into their hands by the simple process of the 
Chinese owners or bosses "selling out." So it had been in other 
conquests. After all, for eight centuries since Kubla Khan, China 
had had little political independence, because her people had 
accepted one tyranny after another with placid equanimity. 
There was every indication that they would behave in this way 
again, despite the intense activity of the students and the polit- 
ically conscious leaders and intellectuals. 

The Chinese had lived through the last century of the white 
man's invasion stolid, impoverished, confused, betrayed. The 
average man who knew anything about it and he still was a 
slim minority of Chinese looked at this aggression with meek 
resignation and more than humble fortitude. During the cen- 
tury, some Chinese rebelled against the white man's exploitation, 
but the average man paid little attention. Under that humiliation 
he could still live with self-respect. Under that exploitation he 
could even hope to prosper and enjoy his wealth. Under that 
exploitation, for a hundred years, Chinese had stayed upon their 
own homesteads and had treasured the coffins of their ancestors. 

What new thing happened, that on the impact of the Japanese 
the Chinese reversed every known characteristic of their race. 
They did not stay in their homes and make terms with these 
new aggressors as they had from century to century with the 
old. They wrenched themselves from the graves of their fore- 
bears. They saw children abandon old fathers to fight or to go 
west. They saw women learn to take up arms, to read, to nurse, to 
go about freely with strange men against every decent tradition. 
Fifty million of them, stung with terror and loathing, began 
to flee before the oncoming force. They abandoned the whole 
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philosophy of their race to take up arms in one of the most elusive 
but determined military resistances of history. 

What brought this about was the moral revulsion of the indi- 
vidual Chinese when he met an individual Japanese soldier. 
Ordinary atrocities the Chinese were quite used to. They were, 
like most orientals, relatively calloused to suffering. They had 
seen their own bands of soldiers go back and forth over the land 
and knew that men who fight are not as a rule angels of mercy. 
But something about this Japanese soldier on the loose not 
the killing, but his manner of killing; not the lusting, but the 
way he lusted struck the individual Chinese with loathing and 
stirred in him a never-to-die determination to get this poison 
out of his system. It is this moral revulsion, multiplied by the 
million, from man to man wherever the most illiterate Chinese 
meets a literate Japanese, that alone explains the electric 
awakening of China to this fight 

How did the Japanese become that kind of influence? It hap- 
pened because of the constant suppression of Japanese thinking 
and feeling at home in Japan, the constant terrorization by the 
ruling class that put a lid on every Japanese emotion and gave 
it no chance to blow off except in another land, where the blow- 
ing off would harm only other people. Whether in sex or in 
politics or in business, the Japanese was a person congenitally, 
bitterly unsatisfied. Under this system, his wife had been made 
frigid, his emperor had been made frigid, his society had been 
made frigid. He had no way to realization except this chance 
that aggression had given him to explode in murder, rape, loot 
or suicide. Since they had given them no scope whatever for 
self-fulfilment at home, it was obviously in the stupid mind of 
the Japanese leaders that by turning the soldiers loose they 
would so completely terrorize the Chinese, that never again 
would the Chinese have the courage to resist. They did not fore- 
see the effect that their neurotic, hysterical, schizophrenic be- 
havior would have in energizing the dense, doughy mass of 
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Chinese humanity which for all its sluggishness was morally 
healthy and sound. 

So the great mass of human beings in China, suddenly stung 
into terror, began to flee, turning to the west. Rich and poor, 
Buddhist and Taoist, turned and fled 50,000,000 people from 
the eastern lowlands, with their children and their old folks 
on their backs, with their household goods in bundles, students 
with their books and laboratory equipment, 100,000 skilled 
workmen with their machinery from factories in carts and bun- 
dles, started west on foot, by boat, by any and every means. 
Through all the occidental pin-pricks of the century, 2 50,000,000 
people had lived among the highlands of the west, never directly 
knowing or being known by the 200,000,000 of the lowlands 
who had doggedly tried to adjust themselves to the new world. 
Now, the scant 2,000,000 who had become modernized doctors, 
teachers, bankers, skilled workmen were precipitated like up- 
rooted trees before a typhoon on to the impassive wall of western 
China. 

Here was a people whose own Americanized leaders had ac- 
cused them of lacking the one noble aspect of American culture 
its sense of social responsibility; a people utterly individu- 
alistic and without any social consciousness outside the family 
relationships suddenly made aware of mutual obligations of 
man to man. All family ties were lost, and men began to act in 
unison, cutting across all narrow, selfish dan loyalties. Where 
before each would have acted for himself or his family, seventy 
machine workers from Ningpo banded together to carry two 
hundred tons of machinery and materials on wheelbarrows and 
carts, under a constant rain of Japanese bombs, over the moun- 
tain passes of Chekiang. They pulled and pushed for three 
months, ducking into the fields to avoid strafing, and keeping 
their treasure camouflaged with fresh green branches. With 
them trudged their women and children, taking their turns at 
pushing and pulling. Others poled their machinery up the 
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Yangtze gorges. In this way, four hundred and thirty-two fac- 
tories slipped out of the clutches of the Japanese at Shanghai in 

1937- 

Thus was accomplished what all the white man's knocking at 
the doors of China had not accomplished in a century, the break- 
ing open of China's west and the pouring into it of the knowl- 
edge and the experiences of that little fringe which had had 
contact with the outer world. The Chinese had never been a 
seafaring people. Always they had had their back to the ocean 
and their eyes upon the hills. The Chinese people had been born 
in the central Asian highlands. For two thousand years the west 
had been their homeland. But gradually, with the pressure of 
population, they had expanded to the sea. Now from over the 
east ocean had come a marauder* With an instinct for home, 
the Chinese turned back to the west. In the west they could gain 
time to build a state so strong, leaning so firmly on the great 
Eurasian "Heartland," that, even apart from the lost lowlands, 
it could turn and face the enemy. 

This is Free China. It consists of two parts: South and South- 
west China bordering on Indo-China and Burma, looking down 
to India which is the new seat of government and the universi- 
ties, the home of the new industries, and the goal of the attacks 
of the Japanese from Indo-China and Burma; and the north- 
west, the undeveloped frontier, thought to be rich in minerals, 
the ultimate reserve land of China and the connecting link with 
Russia. Chungking, the capital, is situated in Szechwan Prov- 
ince, the largest province of China, land of the four streams, 
where people already lived crowded on their foggy green moun- 
tains, in a climate seldom frosty but often chill. Here the Yangtze 
comes down through huge gorges, along which specially con- 
structed steamers can make the run. In Yunnan Province, south 
of Szechwan, where the Burma Road ends and the southern 
fighting frontier lies, the coastal Chinese have had to organize 
six or seven million native tribesmen tall, fair-skinned, many 
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blue-eyed who have been added by the People's "Guerrilla" 
Armies to their fighting forces. 

The northwest is the meeting ground of China with Soviet 
Russia the center to which, in 1934, the Red Army from 
Fukien and the southern provinces made its historic Long March 
of six thousand miles. The tribesmen are mainly Moslems. This 
region is connected, with Russia, first by the new Sinkiang- 
Kansu highway, fifteen hundred miles long, completed after the 
Japanese invasion with the help of Soviet engineers, and also by 
the Chungking-Tihua-Moscow air route. This region is believed 
to have considerable oil reserves, besides coal, iron, lead, copper 
and zinc. 

No wonder that with all this territory and with all these mil- 
lions of people, Chiang Kaishek could look with equanimity on 
the nibbling of a rat on the fringes of the lowland country, even 
if it is a big rat. 

He had even more reason to be optimistic. Though the Chinese, 
as a modern industrial nation, have little experience in the tech- 
nological arts, they are a nation of people who love industry. 
The last thing that any one has ever been able to say against 
the Chinese is that they are lazy. God knows that making, build- 
ing, doing, trading, merely to survive, have almost been a 
disease with these people. Had there been wisdom in the West, 
and had the engineers and captains of industry and financiers 
of Europe and America looked creatively upon the possibilities 
of this vast human reservoir, we would not to-day be trying to 
stem the ravages of greedy destruction but would have been 
already far on the road to world order and decency. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese have not been without their usual 
wisdom. In the past hundred years China has been charged 
with being frightfully "backward." But there is an instinct to 
progress which the overactive sometimes miss. The woman who 
has conceived has a tendency just to sit, but within her being, 
time is not idle. She is putting her anatomy in order for the 
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coming emergence of new life. And so China for the past century, 
enormous, immovable, unresponsive to the flirtations of innu- 
merable wooers, has waited. She has saved herself a tremendous 
amount of waste motion, of costly experimentation, of discour- 
aging trial and error; during that hundred years the rest of the 
world has done the experimenting for her. Backward China has 
been, but she has saved herself a tremendous amount of unneces- 
sary road building, railroad laying, and industrial plant con- 
struction. By keeping the vast interior unopened and impene- 
trable, China has prevented that free access which made France 
and Belgium and Holland a tourist escapade for the Nazi blitz. 
Had there been great highways into the interior, without com- 
mensurate political development making for real unity, China 
would have been Gulliver to Lilliput Japan. 

The great trouble with western Europe lay in her progressive 
inertia. Europe had an industrial and technological development 
far ahead of her real political and social development. But 
China, waiting so long, will have a chance to come into her own 
at a time when the rest of the world has learned to know the 
real social meaning of the modern economy. 

To-day China, as the honored comrade and ally of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia stands a great chance of 
coining to the very forefront of modern nations. In the coming 
years of helpful peace, with communications, lifted from the 
ground to air-borne carriers, eliminating railroads, with radio 
eliminating the costly telegraph lines, with all that modern 
science can do, China is certain to become in the next few years 
the phenomenon of the ages. 



Freedom from Fear 



THE WAY OF THE SUPERIOR MAN IS THREEFOLD, BUT 
I AM NOT EQUAL TO IT. VIRTUOUS, HE IS FREE FROM 

ANXIETIES; WISE, HE is FREE FROM PERPLEXITIES; 

BOLD, HE IS FREE FROM FEAR. 

Confucius 



We Too Are Guilty or Are We? 



WHEN, in 1935, the first China Clipper swept into 
Manila from San Francisco, eight thousand miles away, 
fter sixty hours of flying, that very day, ten thousand 
Japanese soldiers moved on Peiping from Japan only two days' 
journey away. The American clipper arrived in the Philippines 
just short of forty years after the United States took possession, 
to find the islands on the way to complete independence. The 
Japanese soldiers swung into North China after forty years of 
persistent penetration, prepared to impose total restrictions on 
an almost free people. 

Yet there are persons who sit in sackcloth, weeping tears of 
liberal penitence, who insist on saying in connection with the 
worst aggressions of Japan: "But we are aggressors, too. We are 
no better than they." In support of this they mumble over a little 
assortment of historical facts. Once, they cry, Americans were 
unjust to the Indians. Once upon a time, we took territory from 
Mexico. We landed Marines here or there. 

These statements are more or less true. But the conclusions 
drawn from them are utterly false, and the use to which our 
enemies have put these facts furnished them by our own histor- 
ical masochists is destructive to future progress in the world. 

These historical items are facts, but as far as the four free- 
doms in Asia are concerned, they are worse than irrelevant. 
When repeated, their tendency is to confuse our judgments and 
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to immobilize our moral energies. If we are to face the situation 
in the Pacific bravely and honestly, we must make a bundle of 
this particular set of historical parallels so dear to our enemies, 
and drop them into the River Styx. Then we must start over 
again to learn some real history and learn it straight. For there 
is a curious discrepancy between the knowledge and records of 
our past on which our State Department acts and which deter- 
mine our national actions, and the kind of history that is taught 
in our schools and purveyed by popular leaders. 

"We are at war," says one leading specialist on the Far East, 
"because of events lying in Eastern Asia. It is not easy to imagine 
one's self explaining to Washington, or Jefferson or Hamilton, 
how and why the destiny of the republic they wrought may be 
determined on the Yangtse or the Irrawaddy or the Ganges, 
seven or eight or nine thousand miles away from the Atlantic 
seaboard on which they brought a nation into being; but it is so." 

Explain, indeed! Was George Washington such a fool that 
he did not know whom he was fighting? And whom was he fight- 
ing but the British East India Company, which at that time 
was standing with its hands dripping with Indian wealth, and 
which the American colonists intended no longer to allow to 
exploit them. Where did the tea come from that our brave fore- 
fathers threw overboard in Boston Harbor? Whose fire-crackers 
did we explode when celebrating Independence Day? Why did 
Jefferson purchase Louisiana territory, except to help make good 
that westward drive to the riches of the East? And who, for the 
most part, were the banking and money interests of New York 
which Alexander Hamilton represented save the merchants 
dealing in the Far East? 

"With Europe no entanglement," says the same writer. "With 
Asia, active participation in all its remote, exotic politics. Why 
the contrast?" 

Why? Because the white man's colonization of the Orient and 
the settlement of the entire western hemisphere were one and 
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the same movement. For 300 years all the principal crises in the 
white man's relation to the Far East have been parallel to and 
mutually interdependent with those of the western hemisphere. 
This will be perfectly obvious to any one who approaches these 
facts free from entangling alliances with the European school 
of American historians. 

In my story of our hundred years of contact with Asia, pub- 
lished in 1925 under the misleading title, Gold of Ophir, or the 
China Trade in the Making of America, the full record of our 
enchanting relations with Asia are gathered together from manu- 
scripts, documents, and visits to American homes from Salem to 
Baltimore. When that book was published, a well-known his- 
torian on the Pacific coast said, "It will be impossible for any 
writer hereafter to write a history of the United States without 
giving due consideration to the influence of the China trade in 
our own westward expansion in America." But writers have 
ignored it, and because of this great cleavage between facts that 
our government knows and acts on, and popular misconceptions, 
we have come up blind to the tragedy of Pearl Harbor. 

As every child knows, when Columbus stumbled upon the 
American continent, he was seeking a route to the East Indies. 
Practically every other discovery in America down to the very 
eve of the American Revolution was made by men still seeking 
that waterway. Meanwhile, the Portuguese had opened a way 
around the Cape of Good Hope. To prevent quarrels between 
the Spaniards going west and the Portuguese going east, the 
Pope, as the guardian of the souls of all the natives involved in 
these new claims, asserted his right to divide the world between 
these two contestants. That division gave to the Portuguese 
Macao in China, Malacca in the East Indies, and Brazil. It gave 
Cuba and the Philippines to the Spanish. Thus inextricably were 
the eastern and western hemispheres woven together at the out- 
set. Because of this division, the trade of the Philippines was 
carried by the Spaniards not westward around to Europe, over 
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seas allocated to the Portuguese, but eastward to Acapulco in 
Mexico and across the Isthmus of Panama to the Atlantic. And 
it was also because of this division that the intervention of the 
United States in the war with Cuba brought the Philippines into 
our hands. 

The western hemisphere and the Orient were opened to 
Europe simultaneously and by the same people. During the three 
centuries that followed, American colonies and oriental colonies 
were administered by the same agencies and exploited in the 
same way. Making common cause with Portugal, in rivalry and 
enmity to Spain, English, Dutch, and French seafarers inherited 
the half of the world that had been given to Portugal. The 
traders of the different nations banded together in corporations 
called East India companies. The French East India Company 
administered French colonies in the West Indies and on the 
American continent as well as oriental trading-posts, all under 
the same management. The Dutch administered New Amster- 
dam (now New York City) and settlements in the East Indies 
as one. And the British East India Company tried to exercise 
over the American British colonies the same monopolistic con- 
trols they held on British India with fatal results to England. 
In other words, for all these nations the American colonies were 
a kind of tail-piece to their more important enterprises and 
monopolies in the East. 

When finally the American colonies carried their battle with 
the East India Company to the point of setting themselves up 
as a separate nation, they began to work out relationships with 
the world that resulted in our earliest and most important pro- 
nouncements, from which the United States has not wavered 
down the century and a half of its existence as a nation. These 
pronouncements were intended to deal with the original involve- 
ments with these East India companies. They were the pro- 
nouncements of "No entangling alliances" by Washington, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the "Open Door Policy." The Monroe 
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Doctrine and the Open Door are simply the opposite faces of the 
same coin, with the "No entangling alliances" as the alloy to 
harden the sterling softness of the metal. 

In the year in which England, Holland, France, and Spain 
were involved in fights to the death over trade and trade mo- 
nopolies and colonial empires, Washington looked on the sorry 
state of the flimsy union holding the independent thirteen states 
together. Roundabout were the great nations still holding colonial 
territories England, France, and Spain each seeking to yank 
off one by one the states impinging on their borders. The tenuous 
ties of union were being strained also by the presence within our 
continent of representatives of all the nations: the loyalties of 
these people were not yet entirely cut off from their parent lands. 
Appeals to feelings that were based on origin were strong. As I 
have stated (in my chapter "Washington Never Meant That" in 
Furs to Furrows} , what Washington feared was separate alli- 
ances made by these separate states that would entangle them 
in the very relationships they had fought so long to break. He 
never meant that the United States, when finally a strong nation, 
should as a whole make no contracts with other states. 

Nevertheless, while the United States had set itself up as a 
nation, it was still a part of the larger framework of relation- 
ships in which its life had begun. With few industries and with 
an undeveloped hinterland, we were dependent on the network 
of round-the-world trade like a brother who, though now in 
his own house, still belongs to the family. He expects to be free 
to go wherever his affairs call him. The first thing Americans 
did, on signing peace with Great Britain, was to outfit ships and 
set off to trade in the Far East. But they found that the East 
India Company had shut the doors of all ports in their faces. 
Only one oriental nation was still not preempted. That was 
China. China alone had so far kept the clutch of these companies 
off her dofcnains. 

Naturally, since America was the first to break the grip of the 
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East India Company, when American traders appeared in Asia 
they were already, as it were, allies of the Chinese, who were 
likewise afraid of the companies. Inasmuch as the Chinese were 
keeping aloof from trading with these companies, no matter 
what country they belonged to, they accepted the Americans 
with less suspicion, even if with no greater welcome. In tiny 
vessels, Americans rounded the Horn, sailed up the northwest 
coast of America, got furs from the Indians, and carried them 
across to Canton to trade for silks and teas, and such amenities 
of life. Long before our settlers had got to Kansas, our traders 
had already described a circle around America and roamed the 
four corners of the Pacific. And China received them in a friendly 
way, and sympathy born of simple trade grew up between them. 
Then and there we laid the basis for the policy of the Open Door, 
for all to trade in a free world. 

Arriving in China, the first American merchants, from 1 783 on, 
encountered the monopoly which the Chinese government had 
erected as a barrier between itself and the world of white bar- 
barians. The Chinese did not want to trade with the West. The 
spectacle of the Mogul Empire of India crumbling piece by piece, 
and the foreign traders picking up the pieces, did not encourage 
intercourse. The traders brought no great magnificence, and 
their gifts to the Emperor, standing in the museum in Peking, 
were tawdry beside the exquisite Chinese works of art. But the 
Son of Heaven felt benevolent to barbarians from poverty- 
stricken far-off lands. "The Celestial Empire," said an edict 
from the throne, "permits tea, rhubarb, and such things to keep 
alive the people of the said nations. Those persons who are 
annually kept alive thereby are more than ten thousand times 
ten thousand. How substantial a favor is this." 

The monopoly was formed when, in 1720, finding the traders 
difficult to drive off, the Chinese government decided to control 
them. To prevent complications and to centralize as much as 
possible this undesirable commerce, the government devised the 
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scheme of handing out monopolies for the trade to a group of 
thirteen merchants known as the Hong Merchants. Through 
their hands, all trade with foreigners passed. They were respon- 
sible for the good behavior of the foreigners. The government 
never troubled itself about tariff regulations, relying solely on 
the implacable power of squeeze to exact both from the Hongs 
and from the European merchants all that the traffic would bear. 
From 1720 to 1840, the Hong system worked more or less to the 
mutual satisfaction of the three groups involved the foreigners, 
the Chinese merchants, and the Chinese government in Peking. 
The Hong Merchants were the friends of the foreigners and were 
anxious that the commerce, so lucrative, should not be inter- 
fered with. Before the dignified humbug of the Mandarins from 
Peking, the Yankee, British, and Chinese merchants maintained 
a suave and humorous entente. 

When the American merchants arrived and were admitted by 
the Chinese Hong merchants to the trade, in serene disregard of 
the British East India Company, the senior Hong merchant was 
a charming gentleman named Hoqua. Hoqua was so just, so be- 
nevolent, and so wise that for half a century afterward his name 
was a household word in American families in Boston and Provi- 
dence and Baltimore. His laborious integrity stood the test of half 
a century of seniority over the Co-Hong Monopoly. His wealth 
and power grew day by day, and as the weight of business in- 
creased, his face became more cadaverous, his eyes more melan- 
choly and more wise, and his whole manner more serious and 
resigned. But his reputation remained untarnished. He moved 
in and out in every affair between Chinese officials and foreigners, 
shrewd, impersonal, and serene. Tradition records that he 
cracked but one joke in his life, and that a mild pun. When the 
British threatened to proceed to Peking and beard the invisible 
Emperor on his throne, Hoqua said blandly, "Suppose English 
man he go to Pekin, Emperor go to Shan-si (Shan't see)." 

In order that the foreign merchants might not contaminate 
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Chinese society, they were forced to live in Macao, on a prom- 
ontory overlooking the sea, some sixty miles from Canton. On 
this promontory the first traders, the Portuguese, had built some 
palatial houses along narrow winding streets paved with flat 
stones and overlooking the harbor of the goddess A Ma. Here, 
under the shadow of some ineffectual forts and thirteen gorgeous 
Portuguese Catholic churches, the white men lived in semi- 
feudal splendor but virtual imprisonment. They were never 
allowed to go anywhere except to do business in Canton, and to 
Canton they must never, never take a white woman. For in 
Canton, in their elaborate warehouses and offices called Facto- 
ries, under the suave eye of the Co-Hong, they were also prisoners 
on the little island of Shameen in the Pearl River and could go 
nowhere except back to Macao. 

Admitted to this trade, and to all the gracious amenities of its 
life, the Americans showed great enterprise. They had discovered 
that the Chinese, who seemed to want nothing, were looking for 
furs to line their garments for winter wear in poorly heated 
houses, and proceeded to tap the furs from the American north- 
west. They discovered that the Chinese wanted incense to burn 
before idols, and went on a tour of the Pacific Islands, where 
sandalwood was plentiful, thus picking up and gradually taking 
possession of Hawaii, on which other greedy eyes had already 
been set. In doing so they found spice islands which even the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and British in the East Indies had not tapped 
in two hundred years of search, and they carried the spice back 
home. They developed the great whaling industry all the way to 
Japan. They saw the East India companies finally fall to pieces 
while they serenely pursued an ever-widening trade and enter- 
prise of their own, asking nothing except that all doors be kept 
open to mutual trade with fair profit. 

The China and East India trade was thus the center and moti- 
vating energy of the whole maritime and commercial enterprise 
of the United States in its first fifty years of history the large 
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framework within which the intensive industrial development 
and complete settlement of the American continent took place. 
Our industrialization depended on it. The money with which to 
run our government depended on it. Alexander Hamilton, eager 
to strengthen the Federal Government through a Constitution, 
spoke for these China traders, who also wanted a strong govern- 
ment to back them and whose earnings helped support the gov- 
ernment. During that half-century, the two richest men in Amer- 
ica, John Jacob Astor and Stephen Girard, seeking furs to sell in 
China, cut trails across the continent and charted the Pacific long 
before there was any settler in Kansas. After Jefferson added 
the Louisiana territory to our domain, Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton of Missouri declared: "That great man had conceived 
the grand idea of commercial intercourse with India. . . . Mr. 
Jefferson was the first to propose the North American road to 
India." 

When, later, the great railroad building across the continent 
began, it was not the needs of teeming population that justified 
it, but the lure of the China trade at the other end. "Let us make 
the iron road, 75 said Benton, "and make it from sea to sea. . . . 
Let it be adorned with a colossal statue of the great Columbus, 
1 whose design it accomplishes, hewn from a granite mass of the 
Rocky Mountains, overlooking the road . . . pointing with out- 
stretched arm to the western horizon and saying to the flying 
passengers, THERE Is THE EAST. THERE LIES THE ROAD TO 
INDIA.' " 

Since I wrote Gold of Ophir, other evidence has come to hand 
in the story of Anna Ella Carroll, who, as one of the great pam- 
phleteers of the Civil War and publicity agent for the various 
railroad enterprises, wrote in 1857 in Star of the West: 

To go to India now from the United States is an undertaking which 
involves the risk of health and life, a voyage of five months and twice 
crossing the Equator. With the railroad, 20 days would be the maxi- 
mum time for penetrating the heart of India from the city of New 
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York. There we then shall exchange our products and spend our sur- 
plus in the riches of the East. . . . American vessels will then go 
into the ports of Japan, now opened to us, and return freighted with 
the products of China and India. . . . Liberty has expanded our 
resources on the Atlantic and will in the same way advance them on 
the Pacific, until the islands of the ocean and the shores of Asia shall 
feel the benign influence of American laws. . . . The oceans, we must 
remember, were as much ours by right, before we had a sail or harbor 
on our coast, as now.* 

The unwillingness of American historians to admit this over- 
sight in their understanding of the motives and economic drive 
behind the westward expansion has falsified much of the dis- 
cussion of our relations with the Far East. Not until this falsifi- 
cation is recognized will people such as the Far East specialist 
above referred to stop fumbling and groping for an explanation 
of the cause of our involvement in this war in the Pacific. As 
part of the original oriental colonial empire, we were at the out- 
set nearer to Hawaii and Canton than we were to the Missouri 
River, more concerned with islands in the South Pacific than with 
Colorado, Our whole settlement of the middle west was merely 
the core of this larger framework of relationships with the Orient, 
older than the Pilgrim Fathers. The isolationism of our middle 
west to this day is in a sense resentment against the subordina- 
tion of themselves to this greater activity. 

The struggle with the British East India Company which the 
American colonists had begun ended in 1834 with the dissolution 
of the Company, to the accompaniment of loud and laudatory 
descriptions in Parliament of the virtues of American traders as 
compared with the ineptitudes of the Company. The machinery 
of a great organization with absentee proprietorship had failed 
against the simple results of a small trade whose methods were 
thrifty and industrious because they had to be- The Americans 
had come into the Far East with their small sloops and petty 

* See My Dear Lady, by Marjorie Barstow Greenbie (Whittlesey House, New 
York, 1940). 
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wares to sell over counters on their ships, content with large risks 
and small profits, whereas individual British merchants of the 
same type were debarred therefrom by the monopoly of the 
Company. 

But when the trade was thrown open to independent British 
merchants, their efforts to find some way of getting ahead of the 
Americans led to disastrous results. They tried to force on 
the Chinese opium grown in India. The Chinese responded with 
protective edicts aimed against the traffic. The British attacked 
the Chinese in the Opium War of 1840, against the loud protests 
of men like Gladstone, who said that this war was the most 
nefarious act in the history of his country as it was. China 
capitulated. The British obtained the rocky island on which they 
built Hongkong, and they forced the opening of a number of 
other ports to trade. Opium speculators flourished. Extra-terri- 
toriality was established as a principle, with ever-increasing 
abuses and impositions on the Chinese. 

This extra-territoriality (which modern Far Eastern experts 
try to minimize by taking the terror out of it and reducing it to 
extrality, and which the United States and Great Britain have 
only this year given up) was an extension for the benefit of the 
European of the old Chinese system of segregating the foreign 
traders. That segregation had originally been established by the 
Chinese for their own benefit. It was not due, as has since been 
averred, to the fact that white men did not trust Chinese justice. 
Quite the contrary. Chinese did not wish to handle foreign wrong- 
doers drunken sailors, fights between crews, squabbles between 
various foreign nationals, and such. 

"The Chinese are a nation who invariably refuse' to interfere 
or meddle with the laws or Government of any other country/ 5 
wrote the American consul, Snow, to President Madison on 
September 22, 1805, "and leave the control of all foreigners who 
may be among them, or within their ports (so long as they do not 
break or infringe upon their own laws and regulations), entirely 
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to the direction of those who may have been empowered by their 
own Government to watch over them, or to the commanders of 
ships, who are under no such restrictions, to act in the disposal 
of their crews as in their opinions may seem best." 

In due course graver matters pertaining to property rights 
and to religious propaganda arose to complicate the situation. 
But all right-thinking people agree that whatever the necessity 
of the case may demand, extra-territoriality is a gross injustice 
and transgression of international decency: it permits imposi- 
tions that no civilization should allow its nationals to place upon 
a self-respecting and highly cultured people like the Chinese. 

The Opium War marks the end of the integrity of old China 
the beginning of the long century of slow collapse of the Manchu 
government from within, and the increasing encroachments of 
the foreigners from without. As a reaction against the humilia- 
tion of China by the British, there began in 1843 the Taiping 
Rebellion against the Manchus, which lasted sixteen years and 
reduced the population of China by some twenty to sixty million. 
It was led by a fantastic Chinese convert to Christianity who 
claimed that he was a brother of Jesus Christ. This rebellion was 
finally put down with the aid of the foreigners, chief of whom 
was a dashing commander from Salem, Massachusetts, named 
Frederick Townsend Ward and a dashing British General since 
known as "Chinese Gordon." Thus the tottering Manchu dynasty 
was propped up by the foreigners until 191 1. 

As to the actions of the heirs of the old East India companies, 
whether individuals or governments, from the outrageous Opium 
War of 1840 down to the stupidities of 1930, little more need be 
said. The subject has been handled again and again. No decent- 
minded, self-respecting person can excuse the political and 
industrial parasitism of the occidentals in the Orient. On the 
whole miserable, hypocritical structure of special interest and 
foreign concessions, reared during the years from 1840 to 1940, 
must be laid the responsibility of Japan's present actions. 
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In all this our hands were relatively clean. We insisted only 
on our right to trade freely wherever we pleased, and in doing 
so, we kept China whole. For if it had not been for the Open 
Door Policy, powerful British, German, French, and other 
interests would have carved up China among them by force of 
arms, and there would have been no China left for Japan to 
conquer. Even when, in the Boxer Uprising in 1900, American 
troops joined with European and Japanese to put down the 
Boxers, the American government stood firm against the dis- 
memberment of China and returned the indemnity collected for 
injury to American lives and property in the form of scholarships 
for Chinese students. In every crisis, it has reiterated its prin- 
ciple of the Open Door in China, with which, in 1 783 , our national 
existence began. 

In the years of disturbed conditions in China following the 
overthrow of the Manchus in 1911 and the beginning of the 
Chinese Republic, our nationals have acted with the other occi- 
dentals in the foreign settlements. Our relative position among 
the nations in this matter is stated fairly in the manifesto of 
The Foreign Policy of the Kuo Min Tang, of The Chinese 
Nationalist Party, which follows. As a statement of how the 
Chinese feel in this matter of aggression, there is none better. It 
does not even gloss over the shameful venality of their own 
people. Clearly it says: 

The foreign policy of the Kuo Min Tang, as outlined by the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the George Washington of China, can be summed 
up by "Folk Democracy or nationalism." "It is the emancipation and 
self-determination of the Chinese folk or nation." Fortunately what 
was advocated by Dr. Sun has become the cardinal principle in the 
foreign policy of China as a whole. Unfortunately, sinister lips abroad 
have circulated all sorts of falsehoods, thus creating misunderstand- 
ings, harmful to all concerned. It is deemed necessary therefore to 
reprint the Foreign Policy of the Kuo Min Tang, and also the recent 
proclamation of the Southern Government, from which thinking Amer- 
icans can draw their own conclusions. 
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FOREIGN POLICY OF THE Kuo MIN TANG 

1. The abolition of all treaties not based on the equality of both 
contracting parties. Under this head, extra-territoriality, the foreign- 
controlled customs duties, and all political rights which foreign nations 
now exercise in the country ought to be abolished, and new treaties, 
based on the principle of die mutual recognition of sovereign rights, 
to be concluded. 

2. All nations which voluntarily relinquish their special rights men- 
tioned and are willing to abrogate all treaties derogatory of China's 
sovereignty, China recognizes as most favored nations. 

3. AIL other treaties which infringe upon the national interests of 
China ought to be reconsidered. During their reconsideration, mutual 
respect for the sovereign rights of both contracting powers is to be 
recognized as the fundamental principle. 

4. China's external debts ought, within the limits of political and 
industrial security, to be guaranteed and refunded. 

5. All of China's external debts which have been negotiated by irre- 
sponsible governments, such as the Peking Government that came into 
power in October, 1923, have not been used for the promotion of the 
people's welfare, but for the maintenance of personal honors and of- 
fices, and the prosecution of civil wars are unwarranted. The Chinese 
people are not responsible for the repayment of such debts. 

6. A national convention to which professional groups of all prov- 
inces (such as Banking Associations and Chambers of Commerce) 
ought to be called in order to devise ways and means for the fund- 
ing of China's external debts, thus enabling her to escape from the 
semi-independent state into which she has been thrown. 

Literal translation of the Proclamation of the Chinese Nationalist 
Party, re the Canton and Shanghai Massacres, June 23, 1925: 

PEOPLE OF ALL CHINA 

In tihe present difficulty, the people of China must regulate their 
actions according to reason. It is to be understood that the present 
movement of "self-liberation" is not directed against the foreigners 
as such. But fight we must, against the undesirable aliens who come 
for imperialistic exploitation of our natural and man power, and whose 
atrocious acts have endangered the lives of our compatriots. For the 
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information of the general public, the principal Powers in China are 
temporary, classified as follows: 

1. Inasmuch as Germany and Austria had, after the Great War, 
abrogated the unequal treaties, they are entitled to the most favorable 
and friendly treatments in China. 

2. Similar treatments shall be accorded to the Soviet Republic for 
their voluntary relinquishment of special privileges in China. 

3. In regard to the United States, Portugal, Holland, while we must 
urge them to consider the abrogation of the unequal treaties, we hereby 
absolve them from any responsibility in the present crisis; and mean- 
while citizens and commercial interests of such Powers must not suf- 
fer in any way, pending negotiation. 

4. To Great Britain, because of her atrocious part in the Shanghai 
Massacre, the Canton Massacre, and the Hankow Massacre; to France, 
because of her part in the Canton Massacre, and to Japan, because of 
her part hi the Shanghai Massacre, we declare the strongest protest. 
We demand the immediate abolition of the unequal treaties between 
China and these Powers. In addition a just indemnity must be paid 
to the various Chinese victims. But even towards the British, French 
and Japanese residents in our domains, no individual hostility should 
be entertained. We have a more dignified way to obtain satisfaction. 
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Japan's Imperial Boomerang 



IT IS against this background a system of relationships by 
which the western hemisphere and eastern Asia have been 
bound together for four hundred years that one must judge 
the pretensions and ambitions and aggressions of Japan. When, 
in 1853, Japan woke from the isolation to which, in terror of the 
occidentals, she had retired in 1630 and in which she had gone 
to sleep for more than two centuries, the little dormouse began to 
scurry around in a desperate effort to catch up. The good-natured 
European powers spanked the little fellow when he bit them and 
then made a pet of him. Then the little dormouse edged up to 
the powers and sneaked in to share in what the Europeans were 
gaining in China. Seeing the slow process of enrichment through 
trade and investment and concessions, the Japanese made 
common cause with the foreigners, betraying their own Asiatic 
peoples step by step, and were accorded a favored position in 
the grab-as-grab-can program in China. 

Thus Japan acquired Formosa, was saved from being licked 
by Russia through the eager intervention of Theodore Roose- 
velt, and gobbled up the Korean nation without protest from 
us. Then she proceeded, hastily and brutally, to try to do in one 
blow what the Europeans had done piecemeal and suavely over 
several hundred years. So, in 1915, when Europe was involved 
in war and Japan as an ally of the European democracies had 
snatched Shantung from Germany, Japan suddenly presented 
China with a certain number of demands. 

160 
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These demands were not made openly, courageously, as things 
which a great nation felt she had an honest right to and which 
she knew the rest of the world would honor. No. These demands 
were brought into the office of the then President of China in a 
private interview which took place at midnight, under the color 
of great mystery and the imposition of absolute secrecy. 

The first demand related to Shantung. China, an ally fighting 
Germany, was to surrender Shantung to Japan, not regain it her- 
self. China next was to agree never to lease any of her own 
territory to any other power except, of course, Japan. China 
was to let Japan build her railroads, extend her trade opportuni- 
ties beyond those enjoyed by Germany or any other country, 
and numerous other advantages. But of the entire lot there were 
six to which China simply said No. These demands so involved 
the intimate life of the nation and her relations to all other na- 
tions that China might just as well have ordered her own people 
out into the ocean as to have granted them. Had she yielded she 
would have found herself at war with the rest of the world, in- 
cluding America. The demands dealt with such things as the 
police: Japan demanded that China give her joint police powers 
throughout the land then backed down to say she wanted this 
only in Manchuria; in China she would accept the power to 
advise her in police matters. Japan demanded that Japanese be 
'appointed as political advisers as well as financial and military 
the three most important administrative departments of any 
government. Japan was to have control over the purchase of 
arms, ammunition, arsenals, to be supplied mainly from Japan. 
All Japanese subjects were to have the right to own land any- 
where in China. Japanese were to be free to move in anywhere 
in China in as great numbers as they wanted and to engage in 
business and industry as if they were Chinese. 

While these are generally called the Twenty-one Demands, 
there were really twenty-two. The unwritten demand, added, was 
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that China, having accepted them all, was to keep the whole 
thing secret, on pain of ... 

With naive astigmatism, the Japanese diplomat, Tashio 
Shiratori, later declared: "I would like to suggest that China 
abolish all the armaments throughout the country and entrust 
Japan with the maintenance of peace and order. ... It is my 
belief that, if left in charge of Japan, China will certainly find 
herself more strongly defended than otherwise. She is in danger 
of being beaten by Japan only when she maintains troops, but 
Japan will have nothing to beat if China has no troops. For 
China it is dangerous to keep troops, and it is safe to give up 
armaments." This was the demand of the wolves in the fable 
that the sheep should give up their dogs as hostages of the peace, 
and confidence be established between them. 

When the powers refused to let Japan take China in this whole- 
sale fashion, Japan appeared to yield and follow the occidental 
path of slow industrial and commercial advance. In truth, that 
would have been a wholesome procedure. The Europeans were 
content with their extra-territorial relationship to China. They 
had built through the centuries a great chain of semi-occidental 
cities, on rocky islands and waste lands, and made them virtually 
international, as open to the nations of the Orient as they were 
to the white man. This was exemplified in Shanghai, one of the 
five great cities of the world. Starting out with an area no bigger 
than an ordinary farm of a hundred acres ceded to them by 
the Chinese on the muddy flats of the Whangpo, the foreign 
traders had through decades cooperatively built a magnificent 
city. Bit by bit they had extended their reach until they had 
acquired five thousand acres. They had established a municipal 
government in which all nations were represented even the 
Chinese and of course the Japanese. The city was the center 
of an enormous business done by Chinese interests under the 
protection of foreign warships and flags. The essential job of 
these ships was to police the district at least such was the fiction. 
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In peacetime, they stood out in the river, the mouths of the guns, 
stopped with canvas, pointing at the city and China. Shanghai 
was a wicked city, and its power was often that of a gangster- 
Yet it was also in essence a great experiment in internationalism. 
What it taught the worldabout genuine working internationalism 
should not be forgotten. 

While Americans and American enterprise operated within 
this system, the United States held rigorously to its policy of an 
open opportunity for all to trade alike in China. Seen from the 
point of view of the rights of people to give and receive from each 
other what well-being each can create for the benefit of the 
whole, China was one of the last great undeveloped, unpreempted 
provinces of the earth. There is little we can give Europe except 
our tourists and little they can give us except their debts. But 
four hundred and fifty million Chinese still can't make their own 
steel, still can't set up their own factories, can't turn out their 
own cars and airplanes, still need and will soon no doubt want 
our refrigerators and electric washing-machines. Who is going 
to tap this great source of trade? 

To keep the cooperative-competitive principle working in- 
volved an abandonment of military aggression and political 
intimidation. Down to the occupation of Manchuria in 1931, 
Japan played what seemed a gentleman's part in keeping with 
this policy, taking her share in the whole hocus-pocus of inter- 
national pledges that sprouted after the war. Pacts, agreements, 
integrity, status quo, propinquity a whole dictionary of new 
platitudes floated like astral emanations over table-tipping inter- 
national seances. Japan relinquished God knows what. Japan 
joined anything that came along. Everybody did. Japan seemed 
on her knees before the god of peace but what nobody seemed 
to see was that she was merely in her ancient courtly costume, 
which consisted of a pair of such extremely long trousers that 
when the wearer was standing on his feet the trousers trailed 
behind, giving the impression of bended knees. Japan was now 
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a great power, and no banquet was complete without her pres- 
ence and her usual plea for "international understanding." 

But all this was counted to the Japanese for merit. American 
financiers and politicians were ready to accept Japan on equal 
terms in all plans for exploiting or "keeping order" in Asia. 
American liberals were in general earnest apologists for Japan. 
And the American people were incorrigibly friendly. When the 
earthquake devastated the country in 1923, American money and 
goods flowed generously. All of which was wonderful and right 
but what about keeping one's powder dry? ' 

Had Japan had the wisdom and the patience, she could, 
through her nearness to China, have undersold the rest of the 
world so completely that, without loss of a single Japanese soldier 
or the gain of a single Chinese hatred, she would have been en- 
riched beyond anything she can now ever hope to secure. 

But Japan was too young an industrial power, too inexperi- 
enced in the slow and devious ways by which the English-speak- 
ing nations progress from level to level of political and social 
decency, to work long in the system of international trade and 
"guarantees" in the Orient, to which she had been welcomed 
with fraternal warmth. 

The real picture in the minds of the Japanese was that of the 
old-time soldier. For in olden times, the soldier conquered and 
sponged on the country for his keep, but the modern conqueror 
sets up a factory. The ancient army drew off the wealth of a 
subjugated people as spoils; the modem army lays down rail- 
roads and turns up the soil for plantations. The ancient warrior 
devastated the enemy territory; the modern industrial warrior 
opens up impenetrable jungles. The ancient conqueror carried 
off the people as slaves; the modern conqueror puts them to 
work in mills on their own lands, sells them machines with which 
to run them, and teaches them skills with which to free them- 
selves. He can't help it. It sounds like a sermon on benevolent 
imperialism, but it's merely the law of industrial penetration 
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that whoever sets out on the road of conquest returns a victim 
of his ambitions. 

When it began to dawn on the Japanese that the various na- 
tions really meant something about no further territorial ag- 
grandizement and maintaining the peace, they got scared. 
Encouraging such new trends did not make sense to the samurai 
mind. "An issue should be based on justice," said Yusuke 
Tsurumi widely hailed all over America as a "liberal" in a 
speech in Tokyo in 1925. "But is the so-called peace movement 
based on justice? ... Up to 1919 it was the passion of the 
world to acquire new territory, but after 1919 that was changed." 
Pleading for the right of a spawning nation to spread even where 
there is no room, Tsurumi said, "Japan demands justice, Amer- 
ican justice." In other words, what Tsurumi said was not that 
all grabbing was to be undone and every one was to give back 
what he had got unjustly, but that it was no fair to stop the 
grabbing just as Japan had got into the game. Not having been 
in on the grabbing of earlier times, she wanted to be in on the 
grabbing now. 

But as a junior partner in plunder, Japan began to see with 
terror that, in spite of their selfishness, the foreign powers were 
inevitably helping China to nationalism and industrialization. 
Industry, hitherto concentrated only on the outer fringe of the 
continent under foreign protection, was slowly moving inland 
and into the hands of Chinese themselves. In spite of lack of 
railroads, the infiltration of industrial methods and application 
of machine power to manpower went on healthfully. From 1920 
on, products from the inner provinces began to displace those 
from the outer provinces. This was most evident in the textile 
industry. While the silk industry, once the glory of China, had 
been demoralized by foreign competition, cotton textiles had 
begun to develop successfully. Though China had not used the 
cotton gin till 1895, and the first machinery had been imported 
from the United States, the Chinese were at the point of run- 
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When the Japanese "annexed" Manchuria in 1931, they were 
done with the slow, semi-civilized aggression on the pattern estab- 
lished by the Europeans. They were going to develop Manchuria 
in their own way. But just the same, they'd rather not have the 
Powers looking on while they did it. Said Kawakami, one of 
their spokesmen in America, in answer to the pronouncement 
of Secretary of State Stimson that America would not recognize 
territorial changes under force, "Neither Japan nor Manchukuo 
wants recognition of the state by foreign powers for some years 
to come. If Manchukuo were recognized now, the Powers, by 
no means f riendlily disposed toward it, would station at Hsinking 
their representatives whose critical eye would no doubt detect, 
even ferret out, flaws and faults in which the new state will 
not be lacking in its formative stage. For a while it would rather 
be free from such critical eyes, so that it could carry out its 
program in its own way." 

But when they carried out their program in their own way, 
the Japanese were disappointed. They worked hard in Man- 
churia. They raised a new capital, Hsinking, right out on the 
prairie, with imposing buildings, flashy shops, factories, and 
rows of new houses for Japanese businessmen and technical 
experts, soldiers, and officials. They rounded out the Chinese 
system of railroads which they had taken over; they started 
cement, beer, pulp, and soy-bean oil factories, iron works, and 
coal mines. They had to import large numbers of additional 
Chinese coolie laborers, because Chinese labor was cheaper than 
Japanese labor, though Japanese didn't and wouldn't go there 
anyway, but they forbade them to buy any land. In the cities and 
along the railroad lines everything looked prosperous, but out 
in the country agriculture steadily declined. The soy-bean crop, 
which in 1930 had been over five million tons, declined to three 
million in 1934. Yet that was the basic crop. In vain the govern- 
ment tried to stimulate new crops. They tried to hold land for 
Japanese settlers and to push Japanese settlers in. It was with- 
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out effect. The Japanese just didn't break new land. But the 
Chinese did. It was not long before Japanese economists who 
had only just before been saying that they had to go to Man- 
churia for want of room began to claim just as loudly that 
Manchuria was no solution to their problem. The truth was 
that Japanese could not compete with cheap Chinese labor; 
Japanese didn't like the cold climate; Japanese needed the 
products and the markets of southern Asia. 

Now the Japanese had always claimed and early realized that 
their position of "propinquity" to China gave them every con- 
ceivable advantage, so that Chinese, even during the height of 
the boycott against Japan, bought from Japan because they could 
not pay for necessities from other countries whose price and 
quality were too high. But propinquity was not enough. Japan 
wanted to exploit the geographical advantage further, to be able 
to dictate customs regulations, to ship goods more freely into 
China, and to prevent China's industrial life from flourishing 
and increasing the hazards to Japan's preeminence. 

While they were digesting their first disappointments in China, 
the Japanese had to face the implications of the cooperative- 
competitive system of financial and industrial penetration by 
the occidentals. What contented the American sponsors of the 
Open Door did not content them. Japan did not have the capital 
or the industrial strength with which to accomplish her own 
industrialization and that of China at the same time. Nor did 
she have the wisdom to foresee the inevitable logic of industrial 
imperialism. 

The era of Chinese bewilderment was on the wane. Under 
able leadership, China was becoming a stable nation. With 
the opening of industrial life, the prospect was that it would 
continue to do so with ever-increasing acceleration. The new 
industrialism was quite different from the aggression of the 
nineteenth century. Then the traders merely bought China's 
finished products and sold her theirs. But with industrial im- 
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perialism there went the opening of mines, the laying of rail- 
roads, the building of factories, and the consequent financial 
controls on the government to guarantee these enterprises. 

To the Japanese, this sort of development was the gravest sort 
of danger. The more Japan expanded in China, the sooner China 
could become self-sufficient, for the Chinese were basically an 
industrious business folk. Since Japan was able to sell the 
requisites for industrialization to China more cheaply than the 
distant western nations, she would of necessity make it easier 
for China to move forward economically. But however Japanese 
industrialists might invest in China, the railroads would lie in 
China, the factories would stand in China, the roads would roll 
in China, and the radios would blare in Chinese. And every- 
thing China did thereafter might easily become a backwash, 
inundating Japan's own industrial growth. 

For every factory erected by Japanese in China would, with 
cheap Chinese labor, be in direct competition with factories 
making the same goods in Japan. A flood of goods manufactured 
more cheaply in China would have the same effect on Japan that 
the similar flood of cheap Japanese goods had on the United 
States and the world. Only Japan was much nearer to China 
than to the rest of the world. Japanese industrialists in Japan 
saw themselves at the mercy of Japanese industrialists in China. 
However, if they did not help industrialize China, Chinese would 
not have the wages with which to buy from rapidly growing 
Japanese industries. If they did industrialize China, Japanese 
industries appeared to be doomed. Financial imperialism on an 
industrial foundation promises only to carry the conqueror on 
a triumphant parade to the scrap heap. 

Hence Japan did in China what Germany later emulated in 
Europe. Germany in 1939 and 1940 ruthlessly uprooted Czecho- 
slovakian, French, Dutch, and Belgian industries to make her 
own preeminent. Japan in 1931 had just as ruthlessly wrecked 
every competing industry in China she could drop bombs on. 
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Japan has no forward-looking vision of her real destiny in Asia, 
and therefore was simply trying to hold back the clock. 

In what Dr. Sun Yatsen called the Double Five Draft Con- 
stitution, he outlined some very simple proposals for the com- 
plete industrialization of China which at the time seemed terribly 
radical, but which to-day seem only an advanced New Deal in 
China. He planned reforestation, the building of railroads, ports, 
canals, factories, to meet by international cooperation the prac- 
tical needs of his four hundred million, opening China from north 
to south, from east to west, to full and complete communication 
with the world. 

"The international development of China," Dr. Sun proposed, 
"should be carried out along two lines : ( i ) by private enterprise 
and (2) by national undertaking. All matters that can be and 
are better carried out by private enterprise should be left to 
private hands, which should be encouraged and fully protected 
by liberal laws. And, in order to facilitate the industrial develop- 
ment by private enterprise in China, the hitherto suicidal in- 
ternal taxes must be abolished, the cumbersome currency must 
be reformed, the various kinds of official obstacles must be re- 
moved, and transportation facilities must be provided. All mat- 
ters that can not be taken up by private concerns and those that 
possess monopolistic character should be taken up as national 
undertakings." 

Had that been done, there would to-day be no war in the 
Pacific. That it was not done is as greatly the fault of western 
predatory interests as of Japan. Still, within the western claims 
and controls there lay an inevitable evolution in favor of Chinese 
sovereignty. Not so in Japan's claims. 



Japan established as a military conqueror in China remains 
a danger to the whole world. When Japan started her Jugger- 
naut rolling, one heard at every hand the usual platitudes about 
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what would happen to Japan. China, it was repeated, is an 
anthropological swamp. China has swallowed up her conquerors 
before the Turks, the Mongols, the Manchus, and who knows 
what other peoples. They came. They settled down. They were 
absorbed. And now, we told ourselves, hopefully and as if we 
wished we could do likewise, China will swallow Japan. But we 
forgot that the situation is now entirely different. We forgot that 
communication then was not what it is to-day. When those 
ancient conquerors came, they built themselves Chinese houses, 
dressed in Chinese clothing, ate Chinese food, learned the 
Chinese language, and had Chinese children. They could not go 
home for the week-ends. To-day not only can the Japanese with 
his airplanes, his railroads, his steamers, his radio, run home 
over the week-end, but he brings along for constant use Japanese 
clothes, Japanese food, Japanese newspapers, and Japanese 
"comfort squads" when he can not find willing Chinese girls 
to give him rest. The Japanese can develop full and complete 
Japanese civilization right within the Chinese framework and 
need never be absorbed. 

By a curious sophistry, the Japanese and their often well- 
meaning apologists among our own liberals explained their ag- 
gression by historical parallels in the new world. What right 
had we to protest against Japan's actions in China when we had 
robbed and murdered the Indians? As for Manchuria, had we 
not taken Texas and California from Mexico? And as to South 
America, if we can have a Monroe Doctrine, can not they have 
a Monroe Doctrine of Asia? 

Even if this were true, two wrongs would never make one 
right, and the human race must be permitted to repent of its 
sins at some time along the road from barbarism. But there is 
a tremendous difference between the expansion on the American 
continent and the expansion of Germany and Japan into the 
densely populated regions around them. 

The settlers who came to North America came to an almost 
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empty land. There were at most 500,000 Indians roaming over 
3,000,000 square miles of territory. All that the Indians ever 
claimed was one hundred acres per family for hunting. Allow- 
ing about five to a family, any one who wants to do a problem 
in arithmetic can see that that left plenty of room for the 130,- 
000,000 people who have since come to this region between 
Labrador and Mexico. There are more Indians in our country 
now than there ever were when the Pilgrims came looking for 
unused lands to settle on. The American Indian story is not a 
savory one, but so far as the Japanese claims are concerned, it 
is neither here nor there. 

The same applies to the long misunderstood question of our 
acquisition of Texas. At the time, it was so involved with southern 
slave-holder ambitions and anti-slavery agitation in the North 
that it has been misrepresented ever since. But in actual fact, 
Mexico never owned Texas, Utah, New Mexico, or California. 
Mexico proper, before the Spaniards conquered her, never ex- 
tended north of Guadalajara. If there is any just parallel to 
Japan's aggressions it is the Spanish conquest of Mexico and 
Peru, where from twenty-five to fifty million people of a fine 
civilization had lived. But the territory north of Mexico was 
never claimed by the Mexicans. Into that territory some Spanish 
missionaries had extended a line of missions from Monterrey in 
Mexico to Monterey in California. In that far-flung territory, 
at the time Americans began to move in, there were only some 
fifteen thousand people in all, of whom perhaps ten thousand 
were Christianized Indians. In other words, during the three 
hundred years that Spain occupied the region, not five thousand 
Spaniards had come to settle it. 

When, in 1824, Mexico became a Republic, her claim to the 
Spanish missions was purely a paper claim, never made good 
by squatters' occupation. After making infinite efforts to adjust 
Mexico peacefully to the fact that the real settlers of Texas 
were Americans, invited thither by the Spanish government, and 
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owner. There were as yet no League of Nations and no Man- 
dates. But obviously, even at that time, the Japanese were 
already planning to fortify the Marshalls completely. Yet 
through the next two decades, Japan succeeded, by such argu- 
ment, in keeping us from making ourselves secure in Alaska, in 
Guam, in the Philippines. 



What of the future of aggression in the Orient? Out of this 
war a great nation is arising, a nation of enormous, of al- 
most appalling potential power China. Already the economic 
strength of the Chinese as a people is felt far beyond their bor- 
ders in the East Indies, in Burma, in Thailand and the islands of 
the Pacific. Will we merely build up another nation which may at 
some future time become an aggressor against less developed 
peoples, as Japan has done? If we drive China back on her own 
powers for self -protection in her reconstruction period after the 
war, we may, out of her awakened military genius, do just that. 
But the Chinese ttemselves furnish the answer. They are ardent 
supporters of a collective world system. They call for it and 
insist that it be organized out of the present thirty-one United 
Nations. 

"Shall we organize for war or shall we organize for peace?" 
asked Sun Yatsen in 1922. "Our militarists and reactionaries 
desire the former, and they are going to Japanize China, so that, 
when the time comes, they will start another Boxer Movement, 
once more to defy the civilized world. But as the founder of the 
Chung Hua Min Kuo the Chinese Republic I' desire to have 
China organize for peace." 

One need only judge soberly the attitude of China's leadership 
from the Sun of that day to the Chiang of to-day to see that 
every impulse expresses clear-cut desire, not for war and ag- 
gression, but for peace and unfoldment Had there been any 
danger of the militarization of the Chinese spirit, it would not 
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only have manifested itself by this time; it would have cracked 
under the impact of the power of Japan. They that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword. But China's struggle is that 
of the spirit. And already that spirit has spontaneously spoken 
of the time for demobilization being soon at hand. "We have 
been fighting this war of resistance/' said Chiang, "with purity 
of motive and consistency of principle not for any selfish pur- 
pose but for the salvation of the world through first saving our- 
selves. Toward Asia as toward the whole world we wish only 
the exclusion of any lust for power ... the restoration of our 
original frontiers ... a gradual advance of all nations from 
equality to unity." 

The simple manliness of Chiang is a rebuke to many profes- 
sional peacemakers, even those whose personality we profoundly 
respect. How few foresaw the threat to the very dreams they 
hugged to their hearts! How ready they were to preserve their 
ideals of peace by letting others stand guard over them with their 
guns in their hands! Were not our own isolationists ready to let 
Britain, after Dunkirk, stand grimly facing her foe, fighting for 
weary months, receiving the deadly onslaught from the air? They 
knew that the British Navy was the main bulwark against our 
own destruction and still talked peace. And so, too, there were 
the non-violenters of India. Asking who the aggressor against 
India might be, Jawaharlal Nehru, in Foreign Affairs for Janu- 
ary, 1938, wrote: "It is hardly likely that any European nation 
will embark on so rash an adventure [as war], for each country 
in Europe fears its European neighbor." And not content with 
this bit of balm, Nehru says: "Japan is mentioned as a possible 
aggressor. It is said that militarists in Japan dream of Asiatic 
and even world dominion. Perhaps so. But before they can ap- 
proach India, they will have to crush and absorb the whole of 
China, an undertaking which most people think is utterly be- 
yond their capacity, and one which will involve at some stage a 
conflict with other Great Powers. How can Japan come to India? 
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Not overland. Deserts and the Himalayas offer an effective 
barrier, and not even air fleets can come that way. By sea the 
route is long and intricate and full of danger in the narrow straits 
that have to be passed. A Japanese invasion of India could be- 
come a practical proposition only if China has been completely 
crushed, and if the United States, the Soviet Union, and England 
have all been effectively humbled. That is a large undertaking." 

What is astonishing is not that Nehru did not correctly esti- 
mate Japan's strength and our weakness, but that he was ready, 
as an ardent non-violenter, to let China, Russia, England, and 
the United States stand guard with their might and their weapons, 
while he sat smugly back in his pacifism daring Japan to strike. 
Unconsciously Nehru recognized that the future United Nations 
were already in the making. 

The majority of the United Nations already belong within a 
kind of collective system three hundred years old. They have 
evolved within the framework of the colonial empires of the old 
companies "trading to the East and West Indies." There is a 
design of relationships, covering half the surface of land and 
ocean, and over a billion people. This pattern has often been 
worn thin but never really broken since Columbus discovered 
America, Vasco da Gama reached India, and Magellan died in 
the Philippines. Within that framework, the United States came 
to nationhood and the British Commonwealth of Nations evolved. 
Within it the American community of Good Neighbors is 
now forming itself. Within it China, a new and honored power, 
comes into her own, freed of the last shackles of extra-terri- 
toriality, and India is even now maturing to the same status. 
Within this system there are great international cities, strategi- 
cally placed, with lines of communication dating from the first 
circumnavigation of the globe. If we take this and build on what 
we have, the new collective security will emerge. The danger 
is that we may not. 



9 



The East at Loggerheads 



ON THE top floor of Mount Olympus in Greece, there 
lived a family of gods, Mr. and Mrs. Zeus and their 
ten obstreperous children. Foremost among these was 
Apollo, a good-looking fellow with a taste for poetry and music. 
Next was his dumb brother, Mars, a sort of football hero, all 
muscle and no brains. The family was eternally rowing. Their 
quarrels rumbled and thundered across the mountains. The 
brawls between brawny brother Mars and meticulous Apollo 
resounded through all Greece. Apollo, gazing from his intellectual 
height upon muscle-man Mars, called him a damned lowbrow, 
while Mars bawled Apollo out as a sissy. 

That was when gods behaved like he-men. To-day, men be- 
have like gods. Men now make their quarrels resound through- 
out the earth. Claims and counter-claims roll from the Himalayas 
to the Rockies. The East accuses the West of gross appetites 
and selfish motives. We, say the oriental sages, spend our time 
stretching steel rails, building cities like mountains, and carry- 
ing cargoes through the skies at three hundred miles an hour. 
We fight over "foreign markets" which means fighting over 
who shall have the privilege of giving the things we make to the 
people who need them. And if we ask to be paid for them, we 
are grossly materialistic, earthy common folk, mere traders. Then 
we squabble over who shall borrow our money, and when we 
want it paid back, we are meanly selfish. 

179 
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But in Asia, our Asiatic brothers modestly declare, gods still 
live and have their worshipers. There the things of the spirit 
are not denied. There men never fight. Buying and selling and 
wallowing in riches are unknown. The poor are never exploited 
except by white men. Love of beauty and mystic truth are every- 
where the garments of the common man except where the low- 
begotten white man has come to bring his modern mechanics for 
war and exploitation. 

This sort of hokum, indulged in by the East, has led it blind- 
fold into being taken by its own aggressors. When a little upstart 
nation of their own started on a good old-fashioned orgy of 
oriental conquest, in the grand manner of Genghis Khan, leaders 
of the Orient, abashed by the dead give-away, began to quarrel 
among themselves those of India and China upbraiding Japan. 
You are ruining us, they said. We have been posing all the time 
as the people of peace and mystical self-abnegation. You are 
giving us away. Don't imitate the West. 

In the argument there emerged two oriental poets who took 
the roles of Apollo and Mars in a controversy that thundered 
with Olympian resonance across the Himalayas. One poet was 
Rabindranath Tagore, a dignified product of British imperialism 
crossed with the best Brahminical tradition. The other was 
Yone Noguchi, a weazened little bard who had once married 
an American woman and deserted her and her children: when 
she came to Japan to find him, he had already married a Japanese 
woman, and repudiated her and his half -American offspring. In 
1938, when Japan's true intentions in China became blatant 
reality, Noguchi sat down and wrote Tagore a letter. 

We could easily reprint the four letters that ensued as letters, 
but since they are very long, the full force of their meaning is 
enhanced by picking out the various arguments and posing them 
one against the other. These arguments, it becomes clear, were 
over the problems of freedom from aggression, freedom from 
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want, freedom of speech and religion. These I have brought into 
relationship one with the other. The interpolations (in italics) 
are mine. Otherwise not a word has been altered from the original 
text. Since Tagore knew no Japanese and Noguchi knew no 
Hindustani, they communicated in English. Both poets have 
written poetry in English; therefore I have not attempted to 
correct the style of either. 

The scene first opens in that charming little school, Shantini- 
ketan, the home of Rabindranath Tagore, on the dusty plains of 
Bengal not very far from Calcutta. The Japanese poet, Noguchi, 
has been visiting India where he has been generously received. 
He has retired to his room. He and Tagore had had a discussion 
about the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, and Tagore had con- 
demned Italy. This made poor little Noguchi worried. While out- 
side on the balcony, Apollo Tagore sat on the floor meditating 
under the stars on good and God, little Mars Noguchi was medi- 
tating on excuses for what he knew Japan was going to do in 
China. It was then 1934 ; three years were to go by before Japan 
made her final attack on China, yet poet Noguchi was already 
getting ready to eulogize his conquering warlords. In July, 1938, 
he wrote Tagore a letter. The epistolary arguments follow: 

NOGUCHI: Dear Rabindranath. When I visited you at Shan- 
tiniketan a few years ago, you were troubled with the Ethiopian 
question and vehemently condemned Italy. Retiring into your 
guest chamber that night, I wondered whether you would say 
the same thing of Japan, if she were equally situated like Italy. 

Premature baby I Little war-god-poet has a pain in his con- 
science for what hasn't happened yet! 

NOGUCHI (continuing) : But if you take the present war in 
China for the criminal outcome of Japan's surrender to the West, 
you are wrong, because, not being a slaughtering madness, it is, 
I believe, the inevitable means, terrible it is though, for estab- 
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lishing a new great world in the Asiatic continent, where the 
"principle of live-and-let-live" has to be realised. 

TAGORE: You seem to agree with me in your condemnation of 
the massacre of Ethiopia by fascist Italy, but you would reserve 
the murderous attack on Chinese millions for judgement under 
a different category. But surely judgements are based on prin- 
ciple, and no amount of special pleading can change the fact 
that in launching a ravening war on Chinese humanity with all 
the deadly methods learned from the West Japan is infringing 
every moral principle on which civilization is based. You claim 
that Japan's situation was unique forgetting that military situa- 
tions are always unique and that pious warlords convinced of 
peculiarly individual justification for their atrocities have never 
failed to arrange for special alliances with divinity for annihila- 
tion and torture on a large scale. 

Easy nowf The Japanese Emperor-God is something special. 

NOGUCHI: Believe me, it is the war of "Asia for Asia." With 
a crusader's determination and with a sense of sacrifice that 
belongs to a martyr, our young soldiers go to the front. Their 
minds are light and happy, the war is not for conquest, but the 
correction of mistaken idea of China, I mean Kuomintang gov- 
ernment, and for uplifting her simple and ignorant masses to 
better life and wisdom. Borrowing from other countries neither 
money nor blood, Japan is undertaking this tremendous work 
single-handed and alone. I do not know why we cannot be praised 
by your countrymen. But we are terribly blamed by them as it 
seems, for our heroLm and aim. 

What a Mars! What a Mars! He wants praise. When did Mars 
ever give a damn what any one thought of him? 

TAGOEE: I am profoundly surprised by the letter that you 
have written to me; neither its temper nor its contents harmonize 
with the spirit of Japan which I learnt to admire in your writings 
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and came to love through my personal contacts with you. It is 
sad to think that the passion of collective militarism may on 
occasion helplessly overwhelm even the creative artist, that 
genuine intellectual power should be led to offer its dignity and 
truth to be sacrificed'at the shrine of the dark gods of war. 

NOGUCHI: I perfectly agreed with your opinion and admired 
your courage of speaking, when in Tokyo, 1916, you censured 
the westernization of Japan from a public platform. Not answer- 
ing back to your words, the intellectual people of my country 
were conscious of its possible consequence, for, not only staying 
as an unpleasant spectacle, the westernization had every chance 
for becoming anything awful. 

Westernization? What does he mean? 

NOGUCHI (continuing) : I received the other day a letter from 
my western friend, denouncing the world that went to Hell. I 
replied him, saying "Oh my friend, you should cover your ears, 
when a war bugle rings too wild. Shut your eyes against a picture 
of your martial cousins becoming a fish salad! Be patient, my 
friend, for a war is only spasmodic matter that cannot last long, 
but will adjust one's condition better in the end. You are a 
coward if you are afraid of it. Nothing worthy will be done unless 
you pass through a severe trial. And the peace that follows after 
a war is most important." For this peace we Japanese are ready 
to exhaust our resources of money and blood. 

TAGORE: I have, as you rightly point out, believed in the mes- 
sage of Asia, but I never dreamt that this message could be 
identified with deeds which brought exaltation to the heart of 
Tamer Lane at his terrible efficiency in manslaughter. When I 
protested against 'Westernization" in my lectures in Japan, I 
contrasted the rapacious Imperialism which some of the Nations 
of Europe were cultivating with the ideal of perfection preached 
by Buddha and Christ, with the great heritages of culture and 
good neighborliness that went to the making of Asiatic and other 
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civilizations. I felt it to be my duty to warn the land of Bushido, 
of great Art and traditions of noble heroism, that this phase of 
scientific savagery which victimized Western humanity and had 
led their helpless masses to a moral cannibalism was never to be 
imitated by a virile people who had entered upon a glorious 
renascence and had every promise of a creative future before 
them. The doctrine of "Asia for Asia" which you enunciate in 
your letter, as an instrument of political blackmail, has all the 
virtues of the lesser Europe which I repudiate and nothing of the 
larger humanity that makes us one across the barriers of political 
labels and divisions. 

Shades of Genghis Khant The moment they can pick on the 
West, our Asiatic brothers get together. Come, come. Read your 
Ramayama. War was not invented in the West, and you know it. 
You jought like tigers and the Ganges ran red with blood before 
the West was ever born. Even your gods drip gore. 

NOGUCHI: Admitting, that militarism is criminal, I think that 
if your humanity makes life a mutilated mud-fish, its crime would 
never be smaller than the other. I spent my whole life admiring 
beauty and truth, with one hope to lift life to a dignity, more 
vigorous and noble; from this reason, I knelt before the Kalighat, 
Calcutta, because Kali's smeared face in madness, with three 
wild eyes, promised me with, a forthcoming peace. And also at 
Elephanta Island; near Bombay, I learned from the Three- 
headed Siva a lesson of destruction as inevitable truth of life. 
Then I wrote: 

Thy slaughter's sword is never so unkind as it appears. 
Creation is great, but destroying is still greater, 
Because up from the ashes new Wonder takes its flight 

But if you command me to obey the meekness of humanity under 
all the circumstances, you are forgetting what your old Hindu 
philosophy taught you. I say this not only for my purpose, be- 
cause such reflection is important for any country. 
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TAGOKE: I must thank you for explaining to me the meaning 
of our Indian philosophy and of pointing out that the proper 
interpretation of Kali and Shiva must compel our approval of 
Japan's "dance of death" in China. I wish you had drawn a 
moral from a religion more familiar to you and appealed to the 
Buddha for your justification. But I forget that your priests and 
artists have already made sure of that, for I saw in a recent issue 
of "The Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi Nichi" (i6th 
September, 1938) a picture of a new colossal image of Buddha 
erected to bless the massacre of your neighbors. 

You must forgive me if my words sound bitter. Believe me, 
it is sorrow and shame, not anger, that prompt me to write to 
you. I suffer intensely not only because the reports of Chinese 
suffering batter against my heart, but because I can no longer 
point out with pride the example of a great Japan. It is true that 
there are no better standards prevalent anywhere else and that 
the so-called civilized peoples of the West are proving equally 
barbarous and even less "worthy of trust." If you refer me to 
them, I have nothing to say. What I should have liked is to be 
able to refer them to you. I shall say nothing of my own people, 
for it is vain to boast until one has succeeded in sustaining one's 
principles to the end. 

Bet he never answers that one. 

NOGUCHI: Japan's militarism is a tremendous affair no doubt. 
But if you condemn Japan, because of it, you are failing to notice 
that Chiang's China is a far more great military country than 
Japan. China is now mobilizing seven or eight million soldiers 
armed with European weapons. From cowardice or being igno- 
rant of the reason why they had to fight, the Chinese soldiers 
are so unspirited in the front. But for this unavailability you can- 
not f oregive Chiang's militarism, if your denial is absolute and 
true. For the last twenty years Chiang had been trying to arm 
his country under the western advisers; and these western ad- 
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visers were mostly from Italy and Germany, the countries of 
which you are so impatient. And it should be attributed to their 
advice that he started war; though it is too late to blame the 
countries that formerly provided him with military knowledge, 
it is never too late for him to know that the western countries 
are not worthy of trust. 

Oho! When China does it, it's bad; when Japan does, it's good. 

TAGORE: I was amused to read the recent statement of a 
Tokyo politician that the military alliance of Japan with Italy 
and Germany was made for "highly spiritual and moral reasons" 
and "had no materialistic considerations behind them." 

TAGORE (continuing) : Quite so. What is not amusing is that 
artists and thinkers should echo such remarkable sentiments that 
translate military swagger into spiritual bravado. In the West, 
even in the critical days of war-madness, there is never any 
dearth of great spirits who can raise their voice above the din 
of battle, and defy their own war-mongers in the name of human- 
ity. Such men have suffered, but never betrayed the conscience 
of their peoples which they represented. Asia will not be west- 
ernized if she can learn from such men: I still believe that there 
are such souls in Japan though we do not hear of them in those 
newspapers that are compelled at the cost of their extinction to 
reproduce their military master's voice. 

Thafsonejorus. 

NOGUCHI: Supposing that we accept your advice to become a 
van-guard of humanity according to your prescription, and sup- 
posing that we leave China to her own will, and save ourselves 
from being a "betrayal of the intellectuals," who will promise 
us with the safety of Japanese spirit that we cultivated with pairs 
of thousand years, under the threat of communism across a 
fence. We don't want to barter our home land for an empty name 
of intellectuals. No, you mustn't talk nonsense! God forbid! 
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TAGOKE: I speak with utter sorrow for your people; your letter 
has hurt me to the depths of my being. I know that one day the 
disillusionment of your people will be complete, and through 
laborious centuries they will have to clear the debris of their 
civilization wrought to ruin by their own war-lords run amok. 
They will realise that the aggressive war on China is insignifi- 
cant as compared to the destruction of the inner spirit of chivalry 
of Japan which is proceeding with a ferocious severity. 

NOGUCHI: It is one's right to weave a dream at the distance, 
and to create an object of sympathy at the expense of China. 
Believe me that I am second to none in understanding the 
Chinese masses who are patient and diligent, clinging to the 
ground. But it seems that you are not acquainted with the China 
of corruption and bribery, and of war-lords who put money in a 
foreign bank when their country is at stake. So long as the 
country is controlled by such polluted people, the Chinese have 
only a little chance to create a new age in their land. They have 
to learn first of all the meaning of honesty and sacrifice before 
dreaming it. But for this new age in Asia, Japan is engaging in 
the war, hoping to obtain a good result and mutual benefits that 
follow the swords. We must have a neighbouring country, strong 
and true, which is glad to cooperate with us in our work of 
reconstructing Asia in the new way. That is only what we expect 
from China. 

TAGOKE: China is unconquerable, her civilization, under the 
dauntless leadership of Chiang Kaishek is displaying marvellous 
resources; the desperate loyalty of her peoples, united as never 
before, is creating a new age for that land. Caught unprepared 
by a gigantic machinery of war, hurled upon her peoples, China 
is holding her own; no temporary defeats can ever crush her 
fully aroused spirit. Faced by the borrowed science of Japanese 
militarism which is crudely western in character, China's stand 
reveals an inherently superior moral stature. And today I under- 
stand more than ever before the meaning of the enthusiasm with 
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which the big-hearted Japanese thinker of Okakura assured me 
that China is great. 

Japanese militarism' borrowed from the west? By the sword 
of the Samurai! Japanese claim that even Genghis Khan was a 
Japanese. 

NOGUCHI: No one in Japan denies the greatness of China I 
mean the Chinese people. China of the olden times was great 
with philosophy, literature and art, particularly in the Tang 
dynasty. Under Chinese influence Japan started to build up her 
own civilization. But I do not know why we should not oppose 
to the misguided government of China for the old debt we owe 
her people. And nobody in Japan ever dreams that we can con- 
quer China. What Japan is doing in China, it is only, as I already 
said, to correct the mistaken idea of Chiang Kaishek; on this 
object Japan is staking her all. If Chiang comes to senses and 
extends his friendly hands for the future of both the countries, 
China and Japan, the war will be stopped at once. 

I am glad that you still admire Kakuzo Okakura with enthu- 
siasm as a thinker. If he lives today, I believe that he will say 
the same thing as I do. Betraying your trust, many Chinese sol- 
diers in the front surrender to our Japanese force, and join with 
us in the cry, "Down with Chiang Kaishek!" Where is Chinese 
loyalty to him? 

China could very well avoid the war, of course, if Chiang 
Kaishek was more sensible with insight. Listen to an irrespon- 
sible third party of the west a long way off, thinking too highly 
of his own strength, he turned at last his own country, as she is 
today, into a ruined desert to which fifty years would not be 
enough for recovery. He never happened to think for a moment 
that the friendship of western countries was but a trick of their 
monetary interest itself in his country. And it is too late now 
for Chiang to reproach them for the faithlessness of their words 
of promise. 
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For a long time we had been watching with doubt at Chiang's 
program, the consolidation of the country, because the Chinese 
history had no period when the country was unified in the real 
meaning, and the subjugation of various war-lords under his 
flag was nothing. Until all the people took an oath of cooperation 
with him, we thought, his program was no more than a table 
talk. Being hasty and thoughtless, Chiang began to popularize 
the anti- Japanese movement among the students who were pigmy 
politicians in some meaning because he deemed it to be a method 
for the speedy realization of his program; but he never thought 
that he was erring from the Oriental ethics that preached on 
one's friendship with the neighbors. Seeing that his propagation 
had too great effect on his young followers, he had no way to 
keep in check their wild jingoism, and then finally made his 
country roll down along the slope of destruction, Chiang is a 
living example who sold his country to the west for nothing, and 
smashed his skin with the crime of westernization. Dear Rabin- 
dranath, what will you say about this Chiang Kaishek? 

What a hypocrite! Doesn't he know that Chiang as a young 
revolutionary was a student in Japan and an admirer of Japa- 
nese military arts? Why did he turn against Japan? And why 
did Japan foster disunity in China? 

TAGORE: Behind sophisticated arguments seems to lie a men- 
tality of perverted nationalism which makes the intellectuals 
of to-day go blustering about their ideologies, dragooning their 
own masses into paths of disillusion. 

NOGUCHI: You ought to know better since you are acquainted 
with so many Japanese, whether or not we are qualified to do 
anything barbarous. I believe that you are versed in Bushido. 
In olden times soldiery was lifted in Japan to a status equally 
high as that of art and morality. I have no doubt that our soldiers 
will not betray the tradition. If there is difference in Japanese 
militarism from that of the west, it is because the former is not 
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without moral element. Who only sees its destroying power is 
blind to its other power in preservation. Its human aspect is 
never known in the foreign countries, because they shut their 
eyes to it. Japan is still an unknown existence in the west. Having 
so many things to displease you, Japanese militarism has still 
something that will please you, if you come to know more about 
it. It is an excusable existence for the present condition of 
Japan. But I will leave the full explanation of it to some later 
occasion, 

// Japan was not known in the West, it was not her fault. 
Lord knows, she spent enough money buying space in magazines, 
newspapers and books, not to mention prostituting editorial 
brains here and there. Why didn't it take? 

TAGORE: "The betrayal of intellectuals" of which the great 
French writer spoke after the European war is a dangerous 
symptom of our age. Propaganda, I know, has been reduced to 
a fine art, and it is almost impossible for peoples in non-demo- 
cratic countries to resist hourly doses of poison, but one had 
imagined that at least the men of intellect and imagination would 
themselves retain their gift of independent judgement. 

NOGUCHI: Having no proper organ of expression, Japanese 
opinion is published only seldom in the West . . , 

Liar. 

NOGUCHI: . . . and real fact is always hidden and often 
camouflaged by cleverness of the Chinese who are a born propa- 
gandist. They are strong in foreign languages, and their tongues 
never fail. While the Japanese are always reticent even when 
situation demands their explanation. From the experiences of 
many centuries, the Chinese have cultivated an art of speaking, 
for they had been put under such a condition that divided their 
country to various antagonistic divisions; and being always 
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encroached by the western countries, they depended on diplo- 
macy to turn a thing to their advantage. Admitting that China 
completely defeated Japan in foreign publicity, it is sad that she 
often goes too far, and plays trickery, . . . 

Not like Nomura and Kurusu. 

NOGUCHI: . . . For one instance I will call your attention 
to the reproduced picture from a Chinese paper on page 247 of 
the Modern Review for last August, as a living specimen of 
"Japanese Atrocities in China: Execution of a Chinese civilians". 
So awful pictures they are awful enough to make ten thousand 
enemies of Japan in a foreign country. But the pictures are 
nothing but a Chinese invention, simple and plain, because the 
people in the scenes are all Chinese, slaughterers and all. Besides 
any one with common sense would know, if he stops for a 
moment, that it is impossible to take such a picture as these at 
the front. Really I cannot understand how your friend-editor of 
the Modem Review happened to publish them. 

This fellow is so reticent he goes on for ever. 

TAGOEE: You complain that while the Chinese, being "dis- 
honest" are spreading their malicious propaganda, your people, 
being "honest" are reticent. Do you not know, my friend, that 
there is no propaganda like good and noble deeds, and that if 
such deeds be yours, you need fear no "trickery" of your victims? 
Nor need you fear the bogey of communism if there is no ex- 
ploitation of the poor among your own people and the workers 
feel that they are justly treated. 

NOGUCHI: Believe me I am never an eulogist of Japanese 
militarism, because I have many differences with it. But I can- 
not help accepting as a Japanese what Japan is doing now under 
the circumstances, because I see no other way to show our minds 
to China. Of course, when China stops fighting, and we receive 
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her friendly hands, neither grudge nor ill feeling will remain in 
our minds. Perhaps with some sense of repentance, we will then 
proceed together on the great work of reconstructing the new 
world in Asia. 

Is there a single Chinese on Japanese soil against whom you 
can in all decency bear a grudge? 

TAGORE: If you can convince the Chinese that your armies 
are bombing their cities and rendering their women and children 
homeless beggars those of them that are not transformed into 
"mutilated mud-fish," to borrow one of your own phrases if 
you can convince these victims that they are only being subjected 
to a benevolent treatment which will in the end "save" their 
nation, it will no longer be necessary for you to convince us of 
your country's noble intentions. 

NOGUCHI: I wonder who reported to you that we are killing 
innocent people and bombing on their unprotected towns. Far 
from it, we are trying to do our best for helping them, because 
we have so much to depend on them for co-operation in the 
future and because Bushido commands us to limit punishment 
[sic] to a thing which only deserves it. It was an apt measure of 
our Japanese soldiers that the famous cave temples of the 5th 
century in North China were saved from savage rapacity of 
the defeated Chinese soldiers in flight. 

TAGORE: The sorrow remains that Japan, in the words of 
Madame Chiang Kaishek, which you must have read in the 
Spectator, is creating so many ghosts. Ghosts of immemorial 
works of Chinese art, of irreplaceable Chinese institutions, of 
great peace-loving communities drugged, tortured, and de- 
stroyed. "Who will lay the ghosts?" she asks. 

NOGUCHI: Except madame chiang with frustrated brain, no 
one has seen the "ghosts of Chinese institutions and art, de- 
stroyed." And if those institutions and art, admitting that they 
are immemorial and irreplacable, had been ever destroyed, it 
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is but the crazy work of Chinese soldiers, because they want to 
leave a desert to Japan. 

TAGORE; Your righteous indignation against the "polluted 
people" who are burning their own cities and art-treasures (and 
presumably bombing their own citizens) to malign your soldiers, 
reminds me of Napoleon's noble wrath when he marched into a 
deserted Moscow and watched its palaces in flames. I should 
have expected from you who are a poet at least that much of 
imagination to feel, to what inhuman despair a people must be re- 
duced to willingly burn their own handiwork of years', indeed 
centuries', labour. And even as a good nationalist, do you seri- 
ously believe that the mountains of bleeding corpses and the 
wilderness of bombed and burnt cities that is every day widen- 
ing between your two countries, is making it easier for your two 
peoples to stretch your hands in a clasp of ever-lasting good will? 

NOGUCHI: Today, we are called under the flag of "service 
making" each person of the country doing his own bit for the 
realization of idealism. There was no time as today in the whole 
history of Japan, when all the people, from the Emperor to a 
rag-picker in the street, consolidated together with one mind. 
And there is no more foolish supposition as that our financial 
bankruptcy is a thing settled if the war drags on. Since the best 
part of the Chinese continent is already with us in friendly 
terms, we are not fighting with the whole of China. Our enemy 
is only the Kuomintang government, a miserable puppet of the 
west. If Chiang Kaishek wishes a long war, we are quite ready 
for it. Five years? Ten years. Twenty years. As long as he 
desires, my friend. Now one year has passed since the first bullet 
was exchanged between China and Japan; but with a fresh mind, 
as if it sees that the war has just begun, we are now looking the 
event in the face. After the fall of Hankow, the Kuomintang 
government will retire to a remote place of her country; but 
until the western countries change their attitude towards China, 
we will keep up fighting with fists or wisdom. 
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This will be remembered when the world is asked to absolve 
the people of Japan, and to blame only the militarists. 

TAGORE: I have known your people and I hate to believe that 
they could deliberately participate in the organized drugging of 
Chinese men and women by opium and heroin, but they do not 
know; in the meanwhile, representatives of Japanese culture in 
China are busy practising their craft on the multitudes caught 
in the grip of an organization of a wholesale human pollution. 
Proofs of such forcible drugging in Manchukuo and China have 
been adduced by unimpeachable authorities. But from Japan, 
there has come no protest, not even from her poets. 

He'll never answer that one . . . And he didn't. 

NOGUCHI (changing the subject} : The Japanese poverty is 
widely advertised in the west, though I do not know how it was 
started. . . . 

Well, of all things! Who other than Japan has been telling the 
world about being a have-not nation no room, no resources 
and no chance! 

NOGUCHI: . . . Japan is poor beyond doubt well, accord- 
ing to the measure you wish to apply to. But I think that the 
Japanese poverty is a fabricated story as much as richness of 
China. There is no country in the world like Japan, where money 
is equally divided among the people. Supposing that we are poor, 
I will say that we are trained to stand the pain of poverty. 
Japan is very strong in adversity. 

Japan is not poor Japan stand pain of poverty? everything 
they haven't got equally divided does that make sense? 

NOGUCHI: But you will be surprised to know that the postal 
saving of people comes up now to five thousand million yen, 
responding to the government's propaganda of economy. For 
going on, surmounting every difficulty that the war brings in, 
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we are saving every cent and even making good use of waste 
scraps. Since the war began, we grew spiritually strong and true 
ten times more than before. There is nothing hard to accom- 
plish to a young man. Yes, Japan is the land of young men. 
According to nature's law, the old has to retire while the young 
advances. Behold, the sun is arising; be gone all the sickly bats 
and dirty vermins! Cursed be one's intrigue and empty pride 
that sin against nature's rule and justice. 

TAGORE: You speak of the savings of the poor people of 
Japan, their silent sacrifice and suffering and take pride in be- 
traying that this pathetic sacrifice is being exploited for gun 
running and invasion of a neighbour's hearth and home, that 
human wealth of greatness is pillaged for inhuman purposes. 

NOGUCHI: There is no country in the world, that comes to 
rescue the other at her own expense. If you are a real sympa- 
thizer of China, you should come along with your program what 
she had to do, not passing idly with your condemnation of 
Japan's militarism. And if you have to condemn militarism, that 
condemnation should be equally divided between China and 
Japan. . . . Sometime ago the Chinese army defeated in Hun- 
tung province by Hwangho River, had cut from desperate mad- 
ness several places of the river bank; not keeping in check the 
advancing Japanese army, it only made thirty hundred thousand 
people drown in the flood and one hundred thousand village 
houses destroyed. Defending the welfare of its own kinsmen or 
Tolling them, which is the object of the Chinese army. I won- 
der? It is strange that such an atrocious inhuman conduct ever 
known in the world history, did not become in the west a target 
of condemnation. Oh, where are your humanitarians who profess 
to be a guardian of humanity? Are they deaf and blind? 

TAGORE : You do not realise that you are glorifying your neigh- 
bour at your own cost. But these are considerations on another 
plane. 

NOGUCHI (not listening to that): Besides, the Chinese sol- 
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diers, miserably paid and poorly clothed, are a habitual criminal 
of robbery, and then an everlasting menace to the honest hard- 
working people who cling to the ground. Therefore the Japanese 
soldiers are followed by them with the paper flags of the Rising 
Sun in their hands; to a soldierly work we have to add one more 
endeavour in the relief work of them. You can imagine how 
expensive is this war for Japan. Putting expenditure out of the 
question, we are determined to use up our last cent for the final 
victory that would ensure in the future a great peace of many 
hundred years. 

Crocodile, bring him a towel. 

TAGORE: I thank you for taking the trouble to write to me 
again. I am flattered that you still consider it worthwhile to 
take such pains to convert me to your point of view, and I am 
really sorry that I am unable to come to my senses, as you have 
been pleased to wish it. It seems to me that it is futile for either 
of us to try to convince the other, since your faith in the infal- 
lible right of Japan to bully other Asiatic nations into line with 
your government's policy is not shared by me, and my faith, that 
patriotism which claims the right to bring to the altar of its 
country the sacrifice of other people's rights and happiness will 
endanger rather than strengthen the foundation of any great 
civilization, is sneered at by you as the "quiescence of a spiritual 
vagabond." 

NOGUCHI: It is true that when two quarrel, both are in the 
wrong. And when fighting is over, both the parties will be put 
perhaps in the mental situation of one who is crying over spilt 
milk. War is atrocious particularly when it is performed in a 
gigantic way as in China today. I hope that you will let me 
apply your accusation of Japanese atrocity to China, just as it 
is. Seeing no atrocity in China, you are speaking about her as 
an innocent country. I expected something impartial from a 
poet. 
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TAGORE: Japanese and Chinese people, let us hope, will join 
hands together, in no distant future, in wiping off memories of a 
bitter past. True Asian humanity will be reborn. Poets will raise 
their song and be unashamed, one believes, to declare their faith 
again in a human destiny which cannot admit of a scientific 
mass production of fratricide. 

NOGUCHI: Dear Poet, today we have to turn our deaf ears 
towards a lesson of freedom that may come from America, be- 
cause the people there already ceased to practice it. The ledger- 
book diplomacy of England is too well known through the world. 
I am old enough to know from experience that no man is better 
than others, while one country being no more worse than others. 
Though I admit that Japan is today ruled by militarism, natural 
to the actual condition of the country, I am glad that enough 
freedom of speaking and acting is allowed to one like myself. 
Japan is fairly liberal in spite of the war time. So I can say with- 
out fear to be locked up that those service-crazy people are 
drunken, and that a thing in the world, great and true, because 
of its connection with the future, only comes from one who hates 
to be a common human unit, stepping aside so that he can unite 
himself with Eternity. I believe that such a one who withdraws 
into a snail's shell for the quest of life's hopeful future, will be 
in the end a true patriot, worthy of his own nation. Therefore 
I am able not to disgrace the name of poet, and to try to live up 
to the words of Browning who made the Grammarian exclaim: 
"Leave Now for dogs and apes! Man has For-ever." 

TAGOKE: Holding such opinions as many of your intellectuals 
do, I am not surprised that they are left "free" by your Govern- 
ment to express themselves. I hope they enjoy their freedom. 
Retiring from such freedom into a "snail's shell 3 ' in order to 
savor the bliss of meditation on "life's hopeful future" appears 
to me to be an unnecessary act, even though you advise Japanese 
artists to do so by way of change. I cannot accept such separation 
between an artist's function and his moral conscience. The luxury 
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of enjoying special favoritism by virtue of identity with a gov- 
ernment which is engaged in demolition, in its neighborhood, 
of all salient bases of life, and of escaping, at the same time, 
from any direct responsibility by a philosophy of escapism, seems 
to me another authentic symptom of the modern intellectual's 
betrayal of humanity. 

NOGUCHI: I have to thank you that you called my attention 
to the "modern intellectual's betrayal of humanity," whatever 
it be. One can talk any amount of idealism, apart from in reality, 
if he wishes, and take the pleasure of belonging to no country. 
But sharing patriotism equally with the others, we are trying 
to acquit the duty of our birthright, and believe that it is never 
too late to talk Heaven when immediate matter of the earth is 
well arranged. 

How hath the Sun-god fallen! Crashed to earth. And so an 
un-materialist Asiatic prefers to take the cash and let the credit 
go, just like any other human from the West. 

TAGORE: Unfortunately the rest of the world is almost cow- 
ardly in any adequate expression of its judgement owing to ugly 
possibilities that it may be hatching for its own future and those 
who are bent upon doing mischief are left alone to defile their 
history and blacken their reputation for all time to come. But 
such impunity in the long run bodes disaster, like unconscious- 
ness of disease in its painless progress of ravage. 

NOGUCHI: What I fear most is the present atmosphere in 
India, that tends to wilfully blacken Japan to alienate her from 
your country. I have so many friends there, whose beautiful 
nature does not harmonise with it. My last experiences in your 
country taught me how to love and respect her. Besides there 
are in Japan so many admirers of your countrymen with your 
noble self as the first. 

Watch your pocket. He's getting sugary. Sure as fate, he wants 
something. 
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TAGORE: I find that you have already released your letter to 
the Press; I take it that you want me to publish my answer in 
the same manner. 

NOGUCHI: I often draw in my mind a possible man who can 
talk from a high domain and act as a peace-maker. You might 
write General Chiang, I hope, and tell him about the foolishness 
of fighting in the presence of a great work that is waiting. And 
I am sorry that against the high-pitched nature of your letter, 
mine is low-toned and faltering, because as a Japanese subject 
I belong to one of the responsible parties of the conflict. 

TAGORE: I am quite conscious of the honour you do me in 
asking me to act as a peace-maker. Were it in any way possible 
for me to bring you two peoples together and see you freed from 
this death-struggle and pledged to the great common "work 
of reconstructing the new world in Asia/' I would regard the 
sacrifice of my life in the cause a proud privilege. But I have no 
power save that of moral persuasion, which you have so elo- 
quently ridiculed. You who want me to be impartial, how can 
you expect me to appeal to Chiang Kaishek to give up resisting 
until the aggressors have first given up their aggression? Do you 
know that last week when I received a pressing invitation from 
an old friend of mine in Japan to visit your country, I actually 
thought for a moment, foolish idealist as I am, that your people 
may really need my services to minister to the bleeding heart of 
Asia and to help extract from its riddled body the bullets of 
hatred? I wrote to my friend: 

"Though the present state of my health is hardly favourable 
for any strain of a long foreign journey, I should seriously con- 
sider your proposal if proper opportunity is given me to carry 
out my own mission while there, which is to do my best to 
establish a civilized relationship of national amity between two 
great peoples of Asia who are entangled in a desolating mutual 
destruction. But as I am doubtful whether the military author- 
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ities of Japan, which seem bent upon devastating China in 
order to gain their object, will allow me the freedom to take my 
own course, I shall never forgive myself if I am tempted for any 
reason whatever to pay a friendly visit to Japan just at this 
unfortunate moment and thus cause a grave misunderstanding. 
You know I have a genuine love for the Japanese people and it 
is sure to hurt me too painfully to go and watch crowds of them 
being transported by their rulers to a neighboring land to per- 
petrate acts of inhumanity which will brand their name with a 
lasting stain in the history of Man." 

After the letter was despatched came the news of the fall of 
Canton and Hankow. The cripple, shorn of his power to strike, 
may collapse, but to ask him to forget the memory of his mutila- 
tion as easily as you want me to, I must expect him to be an 
angel. 

NOGUCHI (in a letter to the press, not to Tagore): Dr. 
Tagore's reply to my letter was a disappointment hurted me to 
the depths of my being. Now I am conscious that language is an 
ineffective instrument to carry one's real meaning. When I 
wanted an impartial criticism he gave me something of preju- 
diced bravado under the beautiful name of humanity. Just for a 
handful of dream, and for an intellectual's ribbon to stick in 
his coat, he has lost a high office to correct the mistaken idea of 
reality. 

TAGORE: Humanity, in spite of its many failures, has be- 
lieved in a fundamental moral structure of society. When you 
speak, therefore, of "the inevitable means, terrible it is though, 
for establishing a new great world in the Asiatic continent" 
signifying, I suppose, the bombing on Chinese women and chil- 
dren and the desecration of ancient temples and Universities 
as a means of saving China for Asia you are ascribing to hu- 
manity a way of life which is not even inevitable among the 
animals and would certainly not apply to the East, in spite of her 
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occasional aberrations. You are building your conception of an 
Asia which would be raised on a tower of skulls. 

Wishing your people, whom I love, not success, but remorse, 

RABINDRANATH TAGOBE 

And so ends this Olympian argument by and for Asia across 
the Himalayas. It is certain to become legend in. the annals of 
this struggle for the freedoms of Asia. 



Freedom from Want 



SOME HAVE SPOKEN OF THE "AMERICAN CENTURY/' 
I SAY THAT THE CENTURY ON WHICH WE ARE ENTER- 
ING THE CENTURY WHICH WILL COME OUT OF 

THIS WAR CAN BE AND MUST BE THE CENTURY OF 

THE COMMON MAN. PERHAPS IT WILL BE AMERICANS 
OPPORTUNITY TO SUGGEST THE FREEDOMS AND DUTIES 
BY WHICH THE COMMON MAN MUST LIVE. EVERY- 
WHERE THE COMMON MAN MUST LEARN TO BUILD 
HIS OWN INDUSTRIES WITH HIS OWN HANDS IN A 
PRACTICAL FASHION. EVERYWHERE THE COMMON 
MAN MUST LEARN TO INCREASE HIS PRODUCTIVITY 
SO THAT HE AND HIS CHILDREN CAN EVENTUALLY 
PAY TO THE WORLD COMMUNITY ALL THAT THEY 
HAVE RECEIVED. NO NATION WILL HAVE THE GOD- 
GIVEN RIGHT TO EXPLOIT OTHER NATIONS. OLDER 
NATIONS WILL HAVE THE PRIVILEGE TO HELP YOUNG- 
ER NATIONS GET STARTED ON THE PATH TO INDUSTRI- 
ALIZATION, BUT THERE MUST BE NEITHER MILITARY 
NOR ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM. THE METHODS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY WILL NOT WORK IN THE 

PEOPLE'S CENTURY WHICH is NOW ABOUT TO BEGIN. 

INDIA, CHINA, AND LATIN AMERICA HAVE A TREMEN- 
DOUS STAKE IN THE PEOPLED CENTURY. AS THEIR 
MASSES LEARN TO READ AND WRITE, AND AS THEY 
BECOME PRODUCTIVE MECHANICS, THEIR STANDARD 
OF LIVING WILL DOUBLE AND TREBLE. MODERN SCI- 
ENCE, WHEN DEVOTED WHOLE-HEARTEDLY TO THE 
GENERAL WELFARE, HAS IN IT POTENTIALITIES OF 
WHICH WE DO NOT YET DREAM. 

Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
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A Full Rice Bowl 



IN Vice-President Wallace said that this war "is to 
make sure that everybody in the world has the privi- 
lege of drinking a quart of milk a day/ 7 instantly polit- 
ical eyebrows were lifted. 

"What!" said the all-knowing commentator. "American milk 
to flow in pipelines to South America and Asia?" 

"Whatl ".said the foreign investor, aghast. "Are we to become 
the sugar daddies for all the world?" 

But if it is absurd to send milk from our cows to the Orient, 
is it not absurd that the Orient should send milk from their rubber 
trees to us? Yet nobody seems outraged that the orientals make 
sure with their labor that everybody in America should have 
the privilege of riding in comfort on cheap tires from the milk 
of the rubber tree. Nobody seems to mind that tea-pickers in 
Assam receive for a month's wages little more than the price 
we pay for a pound of tea. We don't want the orientals to live 
on us, but neither is there any good reason why we should live 
on them. If we condemn them for wanting our milk and our meat, 
our wheat and our machinery, without paying us generously for 
them, must we not condemn ourselves for wanting tires for our 
cars and hosiery for our shapely legs at such prices as to make 
it impossible for them to enjoy our products? The first step, 
then, in solving the problem of freedom from want is to pay 
adequately for what we get. The next is to grant Asians, in these 
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inextricable relations into which we are brought by depending 
on them for some goods while they depend on us for others, 
the right to live as well, according to their tastes and needs, as 
we ourselves want to live. 

Freedom from want is the freedom which the Orient wants 
most. It wants it desperately. The common man in the Orient 
is far too poor, and he knows it. His awakening to that fact ex- 
plains almost all the political unrest and the weakness of the 
white man's position under the pressure of Japan. We shall 
never have peace in the world until we face this fact of an abject 
and unwarranted poverty permeating the largest geographical 
and demographical area on earth, a region which at the same 
time provides our own high standard of living with many of its 
essential comforts and, to carry the logic a little further, a 
region f romr which for centuries we have pumped some of our 
greatest fortunes. At the pump stood Clive, Hastings, Astor, and 
Girard, in former times, while to-day stand names that, for 
politeness' sake, had perhaps better not be mentioned. 



Over 800,000,000 people in Asia have for centuries been leav- 
ing far more than a quart of milk a day on our doorsteps. While 
our standard of living has been going up and up, so that to-day 
we enjoy a war that has brought others to the level of mere 
subsistence, the people of Asia have remained in the stagnant 
morass of economic hopelessness. For all the romantic charm of 
his environment and the astonishing beauty his dexterity has 
been able to fashion with his naked hands, the Asian has fallen 
far behind the general progress of humanity and is no longer 
contributing to civilization what his genius and his heart are fully 
capable of. This is not our fault. Perhaps he has eaten too freely 
of the Lotus. But our fault it is that we have taken advantage 
of his state. We have not quickened him as we should. Belatedly, 
he stirs. 
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The Common Man of eastern and southern Asia lives on a 
river in a tropical valley, in or near a grove of bamboo trees, 
under the near or far shadow of a gaudy temple, and he raises 
rice for a living. That measure of prosperity which we display 
in a streamlined car is shown in his case by the possession of a 
water buffalo and perhaps a boat. From India to the Philippines, 
from China south to the East Indies, the river and its tributary 
canals, the bamboo grove, the rice paddy and the water buffalo 
(not to forget the temple) are the economic and social facts 
around which the common man's life revolves. The river serves 
for all transportation. It is drinking water. Led cunningly 
through fields, with more or less of engineering science, in a 
method of wet fanning three thousand years old, the river 
grows the rice, for rice is a plant that grows under water with 
its ears just above the surface. Its big brother, the bamboo, 
grows in most places from Japan westward. It is an enormous, 
jointed, shimmering olive green grass, as high as a fair-sized 
tree, hollow like all grass, swaying and creaking like an un- 
greased wooden wheel. It is a plant of a thousand uses. Men live 
within its groves for shade. They split it and weave it into houses 
like enormous baskets upside down. They eat its young sprouts 
as we eat radishes. They make all sorts of utensils out of its 
hollow stalks, which are sealed at the joints so that a length 
cut below the joint makes a long bucket. Pedro and Maria, in 
the Philippines, have cut a slender young stem with two joints 
and made a slit near the upper one into which every week they 
drop a peso for little Juan's education, for some day, when Juan 
grows up, he must go to Manila and become an abogado (lawyer) , 
able to interpret the laws of the new Philippine Republic, and 
maybe to be elected to Congress. In the cooperatives in Southwest 
China, experiments are being made in developing all kinds of 
paper from the bamboo. 

The water buffalo, everywhere except in Japan, is the main- 
stay and pet of the whole household. The Japanese lack all 
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domestic animals and seem never to have made a pet even of 
the dog. But elsewhere in Asia, the most beloved animal is the 
water buffalo or buffalo cow. The buffalo is a huge, misshapen 
beast with many times the power of a horse, slow, ornery, half- 
amphibious, who needs a complete bath in mud every day. Like 
his master, he carries his prejudices too far. He can not bear a 
white man. The whiff of an occidental meat-eater on the air 
arouses him to a fury that is incredible to the white man. But 
to the natives he is as gentle as a lamb. He lets himself be 
driven by a naked baby seated on his head. To some he provides, 
on rare occasions, meat, but to most orientals, to eat a buffalo 
would seem like cannibalism. Even to the less sensitive Chinese, 
the most pathetic and maddening sight was Japanese soldiers 
roasting beloved buffalo alive over an open spit. 

If an oriental gets any milk at all (in a world in which there 
are few cows because land is too precious to be spared for graz- 
ing), it is the pale thin juice of the buffalo cow, who lives on rice 
fodder. But milk is an unappreciated luxury in most of the East. 
India, which learned from its ancestors long ago to worship the 
cow as the giver of milk which is life, would need five times as 
many cows as there are, to assure even a good glass of milk 
to each member of the population. 

Huddling in tropical Asia, in little huts of woven bamboo 
composing villages of ten to twenty families related to each 
other, surrounded by their rice paddies reaching out across the 
valley, seventy-five out of every hundred Asians of whatever 
country from Japan to Java, from the Yangtze to the Ganges, 
from Burma to the Philippines know nothing above a bare 
subsistence, for which they grub all day long, men, women and 
children. There are no wealthy in the villages, no cars, few 
gradations of life, no palaces, no hotels, no clubs, no fine visitors. 
All are equal because all are poor. But all have the temple. 

The temple maybe Confucian or Buddhist in China; Buddhist 
or Shinto in Japan; Buddhist in Siam and Burma; Catholic 
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Christian in the Philippines; Hindu in parts of India; Moslem 
in other parts of India and the East Indies. But whatever the 
religion, it serves the same purpose. It is perhaps the only solid 
building the village has ever seen and the only large one. It 
contains marvelous things sculptures, carvings in hard wood, 
gilded gods, lacquer furnishings, pictures, lights. Strange and 
wise men live there priests full of marvelous learning, persons 
who know all that happened in the past and all that will happen 
in the future even beyond life, and they are the only ones, except 
a few, who can read or write. The temple is the school, the 
theater, the community center. Whatever surplus the villager 
has goes for its up-keep. Its festivals and ceremonials are his 
only luxury. 

Once the king of Siam was talking to a villager. "And if you 
had any money, my good man, what would you do with it?" 

"I would divide it into fourths. One fourth I would put away 
for security against the future." 

"Good," said the king. "And where would you put it in a 
bank?" 

"I would give it to the priest in the temple. He makes the 
future secure by saving us from evil influence and even after 
death, to give to the temple piles up merit." 

"And the next fourth?" 

"With that I would pay my debts." 

"Your debts, my good man? To whom are you in debt?" 

"To my father and mother. To them I owe all I have, even 
my life." 

"And the third fourth? What would you do with that?" 

"I would throw it into the river." 

"Into the river?" 

"Yes. I would drink and smoke opium and gamble down by 
the river where the junks come in, and so it would flow away." 

"But the last fourth. What would you do with that?" 

"I would have to give it to the enemy." 
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"The enemy?" 

"Yes, to my wife." 

This simple life depends for its existence on the rice paddy 
and on the fish in the river or the pond. The rice-grower is al- 
most amphibious. He lives with his feet in the water. The 
method of rice growing is an ancient agricultural art, developed 
over three thousand years ago, and involving, in some cases, 
some elaborate engineering. In China there are vast irrigation 
systems carrying the water through the fields with the aid of 
water wheels which are turned by the water buffalo. In hilly 
lands, like Japan or Szechwan Province in China, the hillsides 
have been terraced with retaining walls into rice paddies to 
which water is brought down from springs and streams above. 
No nation has been more efficient than Japan in rice growing, 
having cultivated it from time out of mind, though neither in 
climate nor in physical geography is the land particularly suited 
to its production. Only by the most careful selection, through 
centuries, of seed suited to the climate, and the development 
with much toil of terraced mountain drainage, has Japan been 
able to keep up her rice supply. There is beauty written into 
these terraced hills. Even in the most inaccessible valleys, one 
may see these stubborn fields, like little shelves bracketed to 
the walls, clinging to the slopes and holding in their shallow 
cups thin layers of water which slowly trickle down, down, 
down, from field to field, making acres where before there were 
only rocky lean-tos. 

But the most remarkable rice terraces are those of the Ifugaos, 
in northern Luzon, which are stupendous hanging gardens, more 
than two thousand years old. Here are one hundred square 
miles of rice fields chiseled out of the mountains, upheld by twelve 
thousand miles of stones so closely fitted, without cement, that 
water does not even leak through; so built, they have withstood 
earthquake and flood since before Christ was born. And they 
are watered by rivers brought down from above for miles. 
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The first World War was won on wheat. Wheat has ruled man- 
kind for four thousand six hundred years. It is mentioned eight 
times in the Bible; rice not even once. The encyclopedia gives 
a column and a quarter to rice, and twelve full pages to wheat. 
Yet the Staff of Life is as nothing to more than a billion persons, 
for against the 4,502,000,000 bushels of wheat consumed annu- 
ally, there are 6,033,000,000 bushels of rice consumed. More 
than half the 2,000,000,000 human beings on earth depend on 
rice for their main source of food. 

This is not a mere "Believe it or not" item. It is a great factor 
in world politics. These two basic elements of diet are behind two 
great forces of civilization. Were the world to depend exclusively 
on either one alone, it is hard to say which would be certain to 
survive East or West, but with half of the world living on 
wheat and half on rice, there is a modicum of equilibrium. 

Fundamentally, the two grains represent two distinctly differ- 
ent types of civilization. The whole life processes involved in 
raising these two crops are vastly different. Rice grows in the 
tropics, wheat in the temperate zone. Rice paddy fields are 
flooded; wheat grows on dry prairie. Rice is planted by hand, 
men and beasts up to their knees in water; wheat permits the 
use of machines that spread their productive forces over miles. 
Rice keeps a family secure on two to seven acres; wheat needs 
a minimum of some thirty acres. Rice is milled in village mills, 
individualistic in all operations from planting through to eating; 
wheat is threshed by giant machines, with gangs of men, and is 
stored in vast granaries. And yet, contradictorily, the rice eaters 
are for the most part docile, living under absolutisms that have 
survived the centuries, bound to family, village, and communal 
cooperation, while the wheat eaters are individualistic in the 
extreme. The wheat eaters have spread over the unoccupied 
earth and conquered it; the rice eaters have been inclined to stay 
put. 

Rice-eating countries like China and India grow and consume 
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a supplementary quota of wheat. But the Japanese have a preju- 
dice against wheat. When our far west was first settled, it was 
predicted that Japan and China would turn to bread eating, but 
the expectation has not been realized. Japanese had known 
nothing of bread until the Europeans came. For a brief period 
they hastily took to bread-making, but apparently they did not 
make it properly, endured some tummy-aches, and dropped it. 
But they kept a variant of the French word, pan, which is 
to-day the Japanese word for bread, Japanese prejudices are so 
intense that not only did they discard the use of foreign breads, 
but they shied away from foreign rice. Even when living abroad, 
the Japanese would buy Nipponese rice at greater cost instead 
of the indigenous rice. 

But forty years ago, the growth of population brought Japan 
to a realization that mouths outnumbered picals of rice, and 
that foreign rice would have to be imported. The government 
began regulating credit and prices and stimulating the increase 
of production of rice on the same 7,700,000 acres of paddy. 
Poor indeed is the Japanese who hasn't some little rice each day, 
though great numbers have to depend on millet. Half his food 
is rice, and he eats nearly a pound a day. All year, everywhere, 
Japanese mills pound away with wood or stone on rice, making 
rice dough. At New Year's the daily rice bowl is compounded; 
public rice kneaders whack away at slabs of mochi, rice dough, 
without which no one would be happy. 

When spring comes to Japan, China, Siam, India, the Philip- 
pines, the planting of rice is a solemn rite, commenced only 
according to the calculations of priests and with the ministra- 
tion of emperor, king, rajah, sultan, and princes. Purification 
of the person and ritualistic laying out of fields are inviolable 
prerequisites. Imagine a wheat farmer, accustomed to tractors 
and threshing machines, bringing out the favorite horse, capar- 
isoned in gaily colored harness and streamers, bathing himself 
in special waters, or waiting for the President of the United 
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States and his cabinet to drop the first grain into the ground, as 
the Methodist minister chants a prayer! But something similar 
is done every year in lands inhabited by a billion persons. In the 
Philippines, rice planting is a gala affair. To the sound of guitars, 
with laughter and singing, with drums and harmonicas, the young 
girls bring out the seedlings under the admiring eyes of their 
swains. There's no time like rice planting for making love. 

Beginning with Japan, down through Hongkong, Manila, 
Saigon, the rice roads are a parchment record of the centuries. 
Under the parching sun and tepid rains, against volcanic hills, 
over withered jungle-girded veldt, there is an unending road 
of rice. At Saigon, one of the principal rice ports of the world, 
rice comes in from the upper reaches of the Mekong River on 
thousands of junks, over ten thousand miles of canals and 
waterways, while the populace in the hinterland work their 
water buffalo in the sludgy paddy fields. Farther up the Mekong, 
at Pnom-Penh, the king of Cambodia watches his dancing girls 
on the solid silver floor of the open pavilion, while his subjects 
grind their rice in the enormous mill, supplied by the junks on 
the Mekong at the door. 

The steaming hot rivers, the sour smell of jungle, the densely 
crowded streets and waterways, eliminate that sharp division 
between man and nature which the crisp, dear atmosphere of 
the temperate zone creates for individual wheat growers. Here, 
man lives closer to and in the soil, the water, the sun. Small- 
bodied, wiry, tireless, individually slow-going and poor, but 
collectively sluggish, the rice eater is older than the wheat eater, 
more stubborn than the tractor user, more compact racially, 
and more malleable. 

All discussion of the freedom from want in the Orient must be 
posed against this background of an almost universal rice econ- 
omy. The populated portions of the countries under considera- 
tion are one great chain of rice fields, with but two exceptions. 
These exceptions are: China north of the Yangtze, which means 
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nearly half of China, including the densely populated north- 
eastern plain, and a small part of northwestern India. This 
leaves China as the only important nation of the Far East not 
completely dominated by a rice economy. 

Southward from the Yangtze, then, is the rice world. North- 
ward there are the yellow prairies, the industrialized cities, the 
frontier lands, an open life much more like the life of the 
wheat eaters elsewhere. The house of the common man of this 
northern China is made of soft clay brick or tamped earth. He 
eats boiled millet, steamed bread or noodles, bean porridge, and 
a few vegetables. Rice is an imported luxury reserved for feast 
days. Discounting the large number of Chinese outside the ranks 
of the rice eaters, one must still face the fact that the poverty 
of the Orient rests ultimately on the fact that seventy-five out 
of every hundred men, women, and children must grub all day 
long in a kind of agriculture which so far admits of no aid of 
machine or beast, with theJimited exception of the water buffalo. 
Yet with all this labor they barely raise enough to keep them- 
selves alive. Even in the years before the second World War, all 
southeastern Asia had to import some rice from Burma, Siam 
and Indo-China. The Indo-Chinese peninsula had become the 
rice bowl of Asia, keeping the rest of the Orient alive in a state 
of semi-starvation to which it had become accustomed. 

Under these conditions, the only people who, even on the mini- 
mum subsistence level of the rice eaters, were getting enough 
to eat to keep a few curves in the slender bodies of the girls and 
a smile on their lips, were the Burmese, the Siamese, and the 
Filipinos. Chinese economists tell us that, even with the impor- 
tation of rice, China had food enough for only 92 per cent of the 
population. Of course, the remaining 8 per cent did not die 
they just starved. The real meaning of this is that the vast 
proportion of all the people are chronically underfed. In India, 
for all the bright prospects of industrialization, only 39 per cent 
of the people are well nourished. The rest range from under- 
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nourishment to chronic starvation. As you wander through the 
land you meet many Indians who are walking skeletons. The 
average span of life is half of what it should be. Hence the 
fecundity is two and three times what it should be to keep the 
population levels up. 

The average per capita consumption of rice in India is 181 
pounds a year, or about half a pound a day. But since in some 
parts of India people are much better fed than in others, this 
average belies the actual situation. In Bengal the average per 
capita consumption is 344 pounds a year, or not quite a pound 
a day. This means that in other places people get very much 
less than half a pound, and if they get so little rice they usually 
have almost nothing else. In Burma, the average per capita con- 
sumption is 231 pounds of rice a year, but the Burmese feed 
themselves on only 17 per cent of the rice production of their 
land and export the rest. This gives the Burmese a cash income 
with which he may add a number of items to his daily rice. The 
poorest Hindu, on the other hand, has no cash income, and is 
paid in produce which is not enough to eat. His total possessions 
may consist of only a square of cotton cloth which serves as his 
wardrobe by day and his sheet by night. 

Poor and undernourished as these oriental peoples are, they 
are by no means using the whole of their territory. Their stub- 
born insistence on limiting themselves mainly to rice-growing 
on a fraction of their available lands is responsible in no small 
measure for their difficulties. This notion of the good life has 
involved them in two other problems affecting their release from 
the fear of want. These two problems are the so-called "pressure 
of population" and "foreign exploitation." 

Human beings the world over tend to crowd into narrow areas. 
Over 50 per cent of the people in the Argentine live in two or 
three of the big cities; over 50 per cent in Australia do likewise. 
Vast populations have welled up in the great cities of London, 
New York, and Berlin. And however crowded our cities are, 
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the crowding is as nothing compared to the terrible crowding In 
Asia. Asia is crowded not only in cities; the country is, in regions, 
densely settled and intensively cultivated. Every Asian popu- 
lation is packed into limited areas suitable for rice growing, 
which in most cases are only from 10 to 15 per cent of the land 
that is tillable; this leaves the rest almost unsettled. 

Through the centuries the people have associated the idea 
of security, or freedom from want, with this one grass, grown 
in water-logged areas around closely knit villages and commu- 
nities. They are uneasy and even terrified if asked to try any 
other kind of living. If they move at all it is as gangs of migra- 
tory laborers, going to other tropical climes for a while, but they 
dream of returning to their villages. The wide open spaces hold 
no lure for them. Terrifying are the jungle and the veldt to the 
man who has grown up in a village; a hilltop seems appalling 
exposure to one who has lived sunk near the water's level on 
the river bank. 

In Japan, with her mountains terraced to rice fields, this 
tendency to huddle is incurable. Even with the ever-increasing 
pressure of new life, the Japanese have never fully occupied 
their islands. The northern island of Hokaido, where an Amer- 
ican would feel happily at home, is still empty frontier. The 
government has done its best to move people out there, estimat- 
ing that 12,000,000 people could make excellent use of it. They 
imported American experts to lay out a capital like an American 
city, with clapboard houses and lawns and rows of elms and 
maples along the streets. They laid out an agricultural college 
modeled after Massachusetts Agricultural College, with a roomy 
campus. They divided the lands into plots, not large, but ten 
times the size of the Japanese rice fields, and offered to provide 
horses to work them. It was wonderful. But Japanese didn't 
move there. 

The Japanese have had the fertile lands of Manchuria for 
thirty years. In the same period, some 40,000,000 Chinese and 
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more than a million Koreans have moved in to Manchuria. The 
Japanese government had bragged that 5,000,000 Japanese 
would soon be there. It did its best to move them. It barred 
Chinese from owning lands that belonged to their ancestors. It 
offered financial help to Japanese. But up to 1938, some 10,000 
families and some 20,000 boy settlers between sixteen and 
twenty years old, had shifted to Manchuria. Every town had 
some Japanese, looking smart and superior, but there were vir- 
tually none on the land. Formosa has hardly been tapped by 
Japanese settlers. 

In the Dutch East Indies, the Dutch government labored to 
get people out of the rice paddies of Java to the magnificent 
outer islands waiting to be peopled particularly Sumatra. It 
was ready even to start new rice paddies for them. Yet though 
Java is the most densely populated region in the world, less 
than a quarter of a million people have reluctantly availed 
themselves of the government's offer. Two-thirds of all the Indo- 
nesians live on one-fifteenth of the land; but they won't budge. 

In Indo-China, the population is concentrated in the deltas 
of the two great rivers, the Red River and the Mekong. Some 
one has said that Indo-China is like two great rice baskets at 
either end of a pole the pole being the long mountain range 
that separates the deltas. There is good land, even for rice, in 
the interior. But it took high pressure from the French colonial 
government to develop it. And the country as a whole is only* 
partially utilized. 

In Siam and Burma the people are likewise jelled in the lower 
river valleys, leaving magnificent areas beyond unbroken. As 
yet this has had little effect on those happy lands, where the 
average man has land enough to grow sufficient food for use and 
a surplus besides. But in neither country is more than a tenth of 
the land occupied. 

Even China, so palpably crowded, has suddenly revealed its 
ability to double up, for more than 50,000,000 refugees have lost 
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themselves in the western provinces. Professor Chiao Chiming 
of Nanking University reckons that only 14 per cent of the land 
in the twenty-eight provinces of China is cultivated. 

In the Philippines, nearly the size of Japan, and regarded as 
the most favored group of tropical islands in the world, there 
are only 15,000,000 people, with land enough for several times 
that number. 

India is a somewhat different problem. Even there, there is 
more than enough land if properly utilized. Much of it is worn 
out, but even so there have been great frontier areas in which 
the British have been able to develop profitable plantations. 

The result of this neglected development is that somebody 
else comes in and uses the land. It is too rich a tropical world to 
remain idle. Just as the impoverished orientals have tended to go 
to western countries where labor is better paid, so western energy 
and capital have moved into oriental lands where capital finds 
better opportunities. Thus it came about that the rice economy 
of Asia has been topped by the plantation economy, financed by 
foreigners. The foreigners discovered in Asia a land tired after 
centuries of seeding and a people almost exhausted after cen- 
turies of breeding. But there they were, these two untouched 
and inexhaustible factors cheap, wild jungle lands, which no- 
body seemed to want, and vast surpluses of human labor living 
at the subsistence level and ready to work for a little rice with 
which to keep body and soul together. So on cheap land and 
cheap labor, in rich tropical climates where crops grow the 
year round, enterprising capital started going places. 

The British ripped the primeval forests off the hills of northern 
Burma and from the slopes of Assam. They planted tea and 
imported pickers in gangs from southern India. In many places 
in India they planted indigo. A group of indigo planters in north 
Behar used to make a million pounds sterling annually, until 
synthetic dyes came to spoil their business. In Sumatra and Brit- 
ish Malaya they developed the great rubber industry, tearing 
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through the primeval jungle and setting out seedlings of the 
rubber trees in rows that ran for hundreds of miles. 

The extent to which foreign plantations were grafted on the 
basic rice economy differed from country to country. To the 
degree to which a country had independence, the foreign planta- 
tion system did not thrive. China, Japan and Siam are virtually 
free from it. In Burma, India, and Indonesia, plantations have 
sometimes a limited, sometimes exclusive control. British Malaya 
was almost entirely a rubber plantation. In the Philippines, sugar 
and cocoanuts were grown as plantation crops. 

This is what is commonly called the white man's exploitation 
of the Orient. Few of the well-meaning people who condemn it, 
really understand it. Condemned it must be, but not for the ' 
reasons commonly supposed. In the first place, the foreigners who 
do the exploiting are not all white men. In British Malaya more 
than half the rubber plantations are owned by Chinese. Through- 
out the Philippines, Siam, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, and 
the East Indies, the capitalist who really flourishes is the Chi- 
nese. And he develops his capital from scratch. The Chinese 
has usually come as a coolie, doing the hardest kind of labor 
for almost no wages. He saves a little to set up a small shop. He 
may sell mosquito netting and screening which mercifully pro- 
tects the swampy village, or he may get an old boat and with 
wife and children glide in and out of inlets to pick up the rice, 
a small basketful at a time, from the growers, for speculative 
sale at the central market. As soon as he has a little money he 
buys a small plantation. So through the years he flourishes and 
ends his days fat, prosperous, and hospitable in a mansion in 
Singapore, Bangkok, Batavia, or Manila. As an English writer 
reported tolerantly, "The Europeans will wake some day to 
find themselves peacefully replaced by the overwhelming num- 
bers, wealth, and all-pervading influence of the Chinese," 

Against this patient, plodding development of unused terri- 
tory by Chinese or the all-ripping, all-encompassing mechanized 
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process of the westerner is the eager impetuosity of the Japanese. 
He too would be an empire builder. In Davao in the Philippines, 
for example, the Japanese turned a wilderness into the most 
important hemp producing area in the world. But while the 
Chinese seeps into an alien world, the Japanese arrives all out- 
fitted for occupancy, like his own original gods in his island 
empire. Unlike the Chinese, the Japanese do not marry the 
native daughters. They bring their own woman, set up their 
own schools, industries, and hospitals, and become a group apart, 
like the Europeans, having nothing to do with the natives. But 
their encroachment is direct, not imperceptible, and before long 
they have aroused the fear of the people, and laws must be 
passed to check them. Even Thailand, which was cooperating 
with Japan in every other way, remained adamant in its refusal 
to let Japan acquire land. As late as 1939, a law was passed for- 
bidding the acquisition of paddy-land by Japanese, and when 
the Japanese rolled into Siam in 1941, the total holdings of the 
Japanese there comprised a tin mine and a cotton plantation on 
which they were making experiments in cotton growing with 
Chinese labor. Yet the British had considerable teak planta- 
tions, and in spite of agitation against them, the Chinese planters 
were peacefully making themselves at home on the frontiers. 

This encroachment of peoples on peoples is nothing new or 
peculiar to Asia. But there the white man stands out by pig- 
mentation and size as a fantastic outlander. He has acquired a 
dominance far out of proportion to his numbers. By taking up 
the frontier himself always a frontiersman he has amassed 
riches without necessarily dispossessing the little paddy holder. 
But behind the individual European planter is an immense net- 
work of international finance and industry, backed by powerful 
governments. The product of the tea estates of India is marketed 
through British managing agents who also control the marketing 
and the shipping of industrial products. Indian money has en- 
tered into British management, and many enterprises are run by 
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Indians, but the British stand out, disproportionately dominant. 
Even in independent Siam, determined to keep all land for 
its own people, British investments controlled the utilities. Simi- 
larly, Dutch, French, and American capital coursed through 
the economic life of Asia, It was often hidden power, operating 
through native businessmen. Often it tied together a number of 
Chinese, Indians, Burmese, and Siamese into an inextricable 
network of privilege. This became the crux of the difficulty, for 
it brewed animosity. 

As a British Member of Parliament and representative of 
international capital has said in the Empire Review: "All the 
same, I think the day is over when the European companies 
can pay dividends without realizing that they have a primary 
obligation for the social and economic welfare of those who have 
earned them. I think too, the day is over when European devel- 
opment can be unregulated, and that in the future we must 
envisage the European company operated only under licence 
and as part of a definite economic plan." 

This awakened conscience is by no means merely a belated 
desire to expiate past wrong. There have always been those 
who saw themselves as benefactors, as indeed they often were. 
Riding up through the Malay rubber plantations, for example, 
on one of those little trains whose wood-burning engines go 
sparking and smoking through the reclaimed jungle, I fell into 
conversation with one of these Englishmen. He was a ruddy, 
brown, bosky fellow, who but for the shorts and the cultivated 
English speech could not have been taken for an Englishman. 
Simply, but with much conviction, he told me how this enterprise 
has improved the native world. The gangs of Tamils whom he 
had imported from Southern India to work for him were fairly 
well fed for the first time in their lives. "No good starving a 
native if you want to get some work out of him," he urged, al- 
most as if to convert me. "They must have good medical care. 
Half-sick workmen are no good. Besides, it costs too much to 
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get new ones. We found the indentured labor system didn't 
work. It was terrible. Practically slavery. But, dash it all, you 
know, it was their own money-lenders who procured them. The 
blighter gets them down and then, to get his debt back, arranges 
for them to pay it off by working for us under contract for years. 
The coolies never really got themselves out of hock. The money- 
lender kept managing them and squeezing hell out of them. But 
thank God, we've got that pretty well cleaned up." 

He went on to explain. Since the Malays wouldn't work as 
coolies on the big plantations, they usually had little rubber 
plantations of their own. The sultans, of course, had great plan- 
tations, and made a lot out of them. "All our doing," he said 
proudly. "We showed them how. We created a market for them. 
We brought them the chance to pull themselves out of the miser- 
able swamps where they had been for centuries." 

All of this is perfectly true. In many countries there has been 
a great increase in well-being under the influence of a generous 
policy. Even in India, where the economic blight of colonialism 
is most terrible, the stimulus to native life is not to be denied. 
Abuses are many and serious. But it would not only be unfair 
to fail to recognize the good done; it would divert attention 
from the real difficulty and from the possible solution for it. 

The real difficulty is that, once started, the plantation econ- 
omy, financed by foreigners, proceeds like a prairie fire to devas- 
tate native life. Because of our extremely mobile power, coming 
from over seas with our great reservoirs of capital and tremen- 
dous machines, we can sweep across whole regions, stripping the 
old and natural growths and substituting entirely new products. 
The results are disastrous to the life of regions rooted in imme- 
morial, though lowly, stability. Where native owners had any 
freedom to dispose of lands, or where conditions forced them 
to, they were sucked up in the rampant industrial agronomy from 
abroad. They ceased to plant for their own use and put in the 
prevailing crop, receiving returns entirely in cash and buying 
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with that cash the articles brought in from abroad. But when 
the bottom drops out of this one crop, the natives are left help- 
less, without food to eat and no one to work for. Should the 
war force America, the greatest user of natural rubber, into 
synthetic production, it is sad to contemplate what the conse- 
quence will be to regions so long dependent upon rubber for 
their main livelihood. 

In recent years, none of the colonial governments has given 
the plantation economy full sway. They have tended to restrict 
the freedom of the natives in disposing of their lands. But this 
makes them stagnant, albeit secure. Of course, it is to be remem- 
bered that the foreign plantation owner has not been alone in 
controlling these primitive regions. In only too many cases the 
native exploiter of the pre-capitalist, feudalistic type has been 
worse than anything imported from the industrial West. In 
India, which is still 90 per cent rural, the people are in hopeless 
bondage to the local money-lender. In China, half the popula- 
tion have been tenant farmers or have at best owned only a 
little land of their own and worked for a landlord for the best 
part of their meager subsistence. And wherever there are sultans, 
rajahs, or other native lords and monarchs of any kind, such as 
the sultans of Malaya and the East Indies, the five hundred 
great maharajahs and princes of India, sultans or the old ilus- 
trado princely owners of haciendas in the Philippines, they live 
off the populace and use them as beasts of burden with a bland 
callousness which would make the most hardened western capi- 
talist a philanthropist by comparison. In fact, what astonished 
some Hindu students beyond all mystic comprehension, they 
told me, was that there should be so many rich capitalists in 
America who give their wealth away. Such madness was in- 
explicable. 

So far as can be discovered from any past performance, all 
that the Japanese are offering Asia by way of co-prosperity is a 
modernized, mechanized version of the old feudalistic brand of 
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exploitation. With high-powered efficiency, until now fortunately 
impossible to native exploiters, Japan has rushed in to demon- 
strate what true oriental ruthlessness can mean. As President 
Justice Recto of the Philippine Constitutional Convention said, 
"Japanese ideas of the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, if realized, 
will mean our economic pauperism and our political extinction." 

What makes the situation now infinitely more serious is that 
Japan is reviving a technic that had for some years been on the 
way out. During the last decade, a slow but genuine effort was 
under way to deal with the discrepancy between the original rice 
economy and the overreaching industrial agronomy. It began 
with the depression of 1929. The violent fall in the price of rice 
forced upon most countries some program for lifting the level 
of the paddy growers. They started improving the soils, finding 
fertilizers not beyond the means of the farmer, developing better 
seeds, grading the grains for better marketing, and carrying out 
irrigation projects. Even Japan and Java, where fields were al- 
ready intensively cultivated, found means of increasing the yield 
still more. In India, the British inaugurated vast irrigation 
schemes, Thailand was studying the possibility of mechanizing 
rice production. Every rice country sought means of becoming 
self-sufficient and cutting down imports from the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. They all looked earnestly for ways of diversifying 
their agricultural output. The Siamese government tried to per- 
suade the people to move up the sides of the hills and grow 
oranges and tobacco. And, of course, every one talked of in- 
dustrialization. 

At the same time there were more and more restrictions on the 
exploitation of unclaimed lands. The Japanese took this for a 
direct attempt to discriminate against them, but there is not a 
little evidence that the white man prepared to take these restric- 
tions amiably, as if he had had his day. More and more, Euro- 
peans were wont to say, "I guess we are on our way out." "Native 
rubber begins to control the world market." "They are getting 
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hold of their own country again." Foreign planters began to find 
it wise to emphasize the excellent conditions for workers on their 
estates, or the chance for ambitious natives to buy land in their 
localities. 

Now it is safe to say that no Asian is for dismissal of all foreign 
capital investment. Rather, especially in recalcitrant India, the 
native leader is inclined to lay a placating hand on the arm of 
the western planter and capitalist when he turns toward the 
door, and to say: "Don't be in such a hurry. Stay with us, 
brother." I have heard responsible Indians say with feeling 
that if the British and all others whose lives have become rooted 
in India would only settle down and stay there, taking full share 
in making India over again, they would be most welcome and 
would be accorded much personal prestige in their communi- 
ties. The same applies to the Dutch in the East Indies, where 
already many Dutchmen have "gone native." Indeed, to many 
who have come to love these exotic lands, this seems the only 
way out. 

But the general evil of the two different systems of making the 
earth yield one crop and one alone is now brought into the sharp- 
est relief by the exigencies of war. Under pressure of war the 
Asiatic countries are subject to the most cruel drain on their 
food supplies. Japan has no need to find food for her soldiers; 
she feeds them by confiscating the stores of the conquered, and 
at home she has so many less mouths to feed. Nevertheless, for 
want of shipping, she can not easily add to her granaries. Last 
year her Minister for Agriculture warned her farmers: "It must 
be noted, however, that it would be a great mistake for you to 
think that you are going to be able to eat a lot of good domestic 
rice next year." Too many men had been taken off the land for 
factories and for fighting. 

The territories of China and India present a different picture. 
Japan has dipped the most productive and industrialized part 
off Free China. Free China has the doubtful advantage of still 
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being undeveloped and lacking transportation. Hence, what each 
locality grows, it keeps, because distribution can not drain it off. 
But for this, Chinese economy would have collapsed. The influx 
of Chinese from the industrialized east brought increasing prices 
to the western Chinese farmer. Though the government made an 
effort to check rising prices, rural depression ended in 1940 with 
a price for rice five times that of 1938, and wheat, four times. 
Even the tenant fanners found themselves sharing in this strange 
prosperity. The government extended loans to farmers, inaugu- 
rated irrigation projects and reclamation of lands, and en- 
couraged handicrafts and industries to supplement farmers 5 
earnings. It established four hundred cooperative banks. Every- 
thing possible was done to induce the farmers to increase pro- 
duction. They were permitted to pay loans and taxes in goods. 
The result was an increase in cereals treble the amount expected. 
So now, with every county providing its own food, the surpluses 
can go to the cities. The fundamental purpose of these activities 
is to achieve the dreams of Dr. Sun Yatsen for the equalization 
of land ownership in a country where the gentry dominate the 
landscape. After all, is not this the foundation of American demo* 
cratic life? Without land for every one, where would Americans 
be as a free people? Ancient China is trying to achieve in her 
new youth what America started out with. Add industrialization, 
and China is a democracy in full swing. 

In India the situation is far more critical. There, with rail- 
roads and a centralized national economy, India is trying to 
feed not only herself but the Allied soldiers and the peoples of 
the Near East as well. Despite government controls, economic 
law is sucking up foodstuffs goods go where prices call them. 
Since those who raise the food are almost entirely its eaters, how 
can one make them sell or ration what is their own? The 
government has not been successful in stabilizing prices or pre- 
venting hoarding for higher prices. Getting more cash for what 
they do sell, the fanners can for once in their lives eat a little 
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more themselves. So scant is India's food supply that the appear- 
ance of the American forces is causing a shortage of fruits, vege- 
tables, and milk, to which complication is added the loss of 
Burma as a source of rice. Reports indicate that hunger, not 
independence, is disturbing the political atmosphere of India. 
The food situation, said Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, member of the 
Viceroy's Council in charge of food, is truly serious, "and its 
gravity is brought home to us at every step by serious shortages 
and inconveniences. Queues for daily necessaries have become a 
common feature in our towns. The transport situation impedes 
proper regional distribution of our food supply, and prices of 
foodstuffs have gone up so high that large masses among the 
middle classes and laborers are experiencing acute hardships." 

So America is sending wheat to India, to be sold at low prices, 
to relieve the threatening situation. This will doubtless have a 
double effect. It will force the Hindus, now holding on to their 
grains, to throw them on the market. But it is certain to make 
the Indians feel that even when they have a chance through 
economic law to gain higher prices for their products, the con- 
trol of their country by Europeans can break their power by 
shipping in foreign wheat. To the outside world it becomes evi- 
dent that native Indian dealers exact penalty prices if they can, 
fully as much as does the foreign industrialist; the inside world 
merely sees the greater need for independence. 

Fear of want is only the terrible aftermath of aggression. Out 
of war-torn Eastern Asia, from the provinces of Honan and 
Shensi, come the reports of hundreds of thousands perishing 
from cold and famine. A million refugees are stampeding the 
railroads trying to get westward, living in holes in the ground 
and under tepees made of cornstalks. This seems the final lash- 
ing of the typhoon of selfishness, murder, power, and aggression. 
In a day, it seems, all classes of Chinese society went through a 
terrifying transformation. Fleeing before a common terror, mil- 
lions sped westward. Farmers who till then would have hidden 
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their stocks and held them for exorbitant prices during ordinary 
famines now opened their granaries, their homes, their tea-pots 
to total strangers. They fed them. They housed them. They 
cared for them. And they saw them move on only to turn their 
eyes eastward again and await the oncoming hordes fleeing 
before the Japanese. They learned for the first time in hundreds 
of years a new kind of fear. They had known the fear of want 
before. They had become inured to it. But now they faced not 
merely invasion but something inexplicable and horrible. To 
calloused, fatalistic China that was a new experience. It was a 
helplessness against which neither toil nor thrift nor love of land 
could find a weapon. 

I have seen the flare-up of the fear of want in many lands. I 
have seen the rice-eating Japanese coolie, docile for twenty-five 
hundred years or perhaps, as the Japanese say, "through ages 
eternal, co-eval with heaven and earth" under the one single 
dynasty they have never had the guts to overturn, rise up for 
one brief day in riots over the price of rice. I know the rice 
eater can be as violent as the bread rioter. I have seen the frenzied 
stock-broker on the Osaka Rice Exchange, and he is just as wild 
a speculator as the frenzied broker on the wheat market in 
Chicago. I have seen the rice-eating Japanese soldier, trained 
for fine killing by the rye-eating German, and he is as alert and 
enduring as any fed on wheat. Now we are being warned that 
the non-violent Hindu is at the eruption point and rice riots are 
threatening. Famine is just as poignant when the stomach cries 
for rice as for wheat. 

But, says the objector to world-planning or world cooperation, 
what is that to us? We are not going to undertake to feed the 
world or solve the world's problems. Already, at the first sign 
of coming peace-spring, the isolationist peepers commence their 
songs from down their chilly bogs. Every one of the United Na- 
tions is after all looking out for its own interests, they peep. 
Why should not we also? And indeed we should. But what are 
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our own interests? Will those high-priced executives who are 
receiving such tremendous salaries for keeping us supplied with 
rubber, tin, oil, coffee, and tea and we need not begrudge them 
their salaries tell us why they did not foresee conditions and 
provide us with these products through this period of strife? 
What does looking out for our own interests mean, if not that? 
Are we looking out for China by keeping China free, or looking 
out for our own interests so that she may buy from us machinery 
and other goods as freely as from any other producer? Are we 
looking out for India, or for ourselves, when we insist that she 
shall no longer be a risk to our world, but an asset? Must looking 
out for our own interests always mean only getting things from 
Asians coffee, silk, tea, tin, tung oil, rice at such prices that 
they can not feed or provide for themselves? Must these people 
of Asia always provide us with their goods and chattels, while 
we must not talk of providing them with a quart of milk a day? 
Whose political and economic eyebrows should lift at this sug- 
gestion? Ours or theirs? 

These people of Asia do not want our charity. They merely 
want us to pay them adequately so that they may be able to buy 
from us adequately. Just as it is not true that we only have 
exploited the East, so it is not true that the East has not con- 
tributed to our comfort and prosperity. Oppression in Asia is a 
home-grown product as well as an imported one. The solution 
lies in our looking out for our own interests by seeing to it that 
the two, great, resourceful, self -sufficient human families India 
and China be permitted to emerge from their stagnation and 
privation through a program of improved agriculture, industriali- 
zation, and general welfare. But this is a subject that must be 
treated in greater detail in the next chapter. 
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Mills for Asia's Millions 



MUSHI, mushi." Are you there, Japan? The telephone 
rings. But Mrs. Japan does not answer from her own 
home. "Mushi, mushi." (Hello, hello!) No answer. 
Ordinary private homes, the homes of the common people as 
yet have few telephones, if any. Little Okusama (Mrs.), swad- 
dled in her corset-tight girdle over her kimono, does not shuffle 
hurriedly to give her grocery order for the day or get some 
message from a devoted husband. 

Yet one would like at this grave moment to have a telephone 
to speak to the anxious little wife, mother of the people, and 
tell her something of the real meaning of this war and this indus- 
trialism at which the men of her country have grasped so fiercely 
and with such inexperienced hands. One would like to say, 
"Mushi, mushi. Is Okusama at home?" Oh, Mrs. Japan has no 
telephone in her house? Why not? Mrs. America has! Mrs. 
America has a telephone, and often an extension telephone in her 
upstairs rooms so that she will not have to run down when a 
friend calls mushi, mushi. 

What did you say, Okusama? Mr. America must be a kind 
husband? Yes. For forty years Mr. America has been thinking 
how to make the life of Mrs. America easier, so that she would 
not have to work too hard, so that she could play more with her 
children and rear better children. Everything to relieve her from 
drudgery, and running up and down the stairs. 

231 
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Oh, but you say, Okusama, that a Japanese house has no 
upstairs? A Japanese house is very small and Okusama has not 
far to go? But why is the Japanese house so small? The Amer- 
ican house is big, much bigger than a Japanese house. In Japan, 
even people like Okusan, her husband, who is an official, have 
only one or two rooms for a family of five. People who have five 
or six little rooms are very rich, on a level with Americans who 
pay two hundred dollars a month rent. Okusama's husband, a 
petty official, makes only about thirty yen a month. A yen, 
normally fifty cents, is now worth perhaps twenty-eight cents. 
A house with even five rooms in Tokyo costs about seventy yen 
a month, perhaps one hundred. It would have to have many 
modern conveniences, such as an iron sink with cold running 
water, at least electric lights dropped from the center of the 
ceiling by simple cords, but no hot water, no bathroom, and a 
privy at the end of the front porch whose buckets are removed 
once or twice a week by the public collector of precious ordure 
to be sold as fertilizer in the rice fields. How then could any 
ordinary Okusama have five rooms? 

But the ordinary American house, Okusama, has four or five 
rooms. Americans have separate rooms for each member of the 
family. There is much work for Mrs. America many sheets to 
wash for big beds, a bed for her and her husband, a bedroom 
for each of the children, a separate living room, a kitchen 
much sweeping, many curtains to wash, many glass windows to 
clean. 

Glass windows in ordinary homes? Like stores in Tokyo? Yes, 
Okusama, glass windows in every room. 

But how does Mrs. America care for such a big house? Mrs. 
America must have many, many servants. No, not many servants. 
Labor is too expensive. Not as cheap as in Japan. Servants are 
hard to get. But in Japan labor is so cheap, even Okusama can * 
have one or two servants. But Mr. America by thinking hard 
has made machines the servant. So Mrs. America has a machine 
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servant to sweep for her, a machine to wash clothes, an electric 
iron and electric sewing-machine. She has a thousand servants, 
not just one or two. And because of these servants, she has time 
to play, to learn, to enjoy her club, and to be a good citizen. Oh, 
yes, Okusama, Mrs. America is a citizen, too. She helps keep 
her country, as if her country were her house. All government 
in America is housekeeping, keeping a good Nation house. 

Mushi, mushi are you there, Okusama? Oh, I hear you sigh, 
Mrs. Japan. You say, yes, that is the trouble. America is rich. 
America is a have nation. So you have heard or perhaps you 
have not heard, for Mr. Japan never talks politics and business 
with you. But perhaps you hear it on the radio. Oh, you have 
no radio? Maybe yoir hear the radio over the wall of a rich 
neighbor, or on the street corner where the government has set 
up a machine to tell you that Japan is a have-not country. Don't 
you believe it, Okusama. Japan could give you good things, too, 
just as America has given them to us. The Japanese who, in 
poverty and lack, shut away from the world for more than two 
hundred years, still fashioned many neat, small, nice little things 
to make their humble life comfortable and graceful, such Japa- 
nese could with machines make life beautiful for all. That is the 
talent of your people. And yet, you have nothing because your 
government has turned merely to fighting. All the time that 
America has been making motor-cars, electric washing-machines, 
good houses, nice clothes for the common people, Japan has been 
making navies, making guns for soldiers, making airplanes to 
bomb Chinese, and taking the best men out of Japan, away from 
the factories, sending them outside Japan to kill Chinese and 
other Asiatic peoples. More taxes, more rice for soldiers unable 
to work, more of everything to kill with but not more to live 
with. 

Listen, Okusama. We Americans are not a have nation be- 
cause we grabbed from others. We have because we are free and 
have made use of our possessions to make ourselves comfortable 
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at home. Spain was in America for three hundred years and did 
nothing about Texas and California. Look what we have done 
there in ninety years. We are a have nation because wherever we 
are, we work for ourselves, to make our own personal lives decent. 
Because we are a people who love our freedom, we use our free- 
dom to make daily living easy. Our people took free land wher- 
ever it was waiting to be used and really used it for their own 
living. What we earned remained ours to do with for ourselves. 
We did not waste it on foreign wars. We had no Daimyo to make 
serfs of us. We are a have nation because we are free to do what 
we want. 

This is what we would tell Okusama if she were free to hear. 
Whenever one has to deal with the freedom from want, to be 
achieved in the Orient through further industrialism, the problem 
must be taken out of the realm of power politics and the fancy 
jargon of the economists, and made just as simple as all this. 
It is our failure to translate the large and fancy word industriali- 
zation into the everyday details of Okusama's living which has 
misled big businessmen and politicians with regard to the real 
facts of industrialization in Japan and the possibilities of the 
incipient industrialization of China and India. 

Now there has been a tremendous amount of tosh spread about 
how fast Japan has modernized and industrialized. Industrialism, 
as we now understand it, is almost as old in Japan as it is in our 
own country. Most of the modern industrial technics of large- 
scale mass production have been developed in the West since 
Japan came into the picture in 1868. They are summed up in 
the achievements of such men as Edison and Ford, in the span 
of our own lifetime. Japan, far from being a country which of 
its own accord suddenly and miraculously changed into a modern 
power, has simply come along side-by-side with the rest of 
modern nations. From that point of view her industrial advance 
has not been remarkable. Look at what Russia has achieved in 
twenty years, ten of which were churned up in revolution and 
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destruction. Coming on the industrial scene a little later than 
the western nations, Japan was spared some of the slow, irritating 
experiments, and was able to start in with the good railroads, 
steam power, and modern processes already fairly well developed 
in the West. From then on, Japan shared everything that modern 
science and industry could evolve, with the enthusiastic help and 
collaboration of western nations. We gave the Japanese battle- 
ships, precision tools, steel processes, textile mills all they did 
was to learn to use them. But the major advance of industrialism 
since the coming of electricity is of the past forty years' develop- 
ment. Our own progress in the same period is more phenomenal 
than that of Japan. 

In the superficial growth of the electric age, Japan has kept 
pace with us. But what of the spread of general welfare? We 
have made the motor-car a universal conveyance. Japan has not. 
We have made the refrigerator a commonplace in every home. 
Japan has not. We have introduced central heating, hot and cold 
running water, flush toilets. Even in the metropolis of Tokyo 
Japanese housewives still draw water from a public tap, and the 
scent of the privy still permeates the home. In other words, while 
Japan has overtaken us in battleships and Zero fighters, she 
never even tried to imitate our production of consumer goods. 
The use of industrialism to relieve human want was never a goal 
of the Japanese. Great Britain and the United States have in the 
same period developed ideals of political and economic freedom 
which flowered naturally into first one and then another experi- 
ment in mechanics by individual men, whose primary motive 
was either to relieve themselves and their wives from toil or 
to make money for their families. But Japan, apart from the 
use of machinery for imperial power, seems still to be sunk in a 
fantastic feudal dream. 

Even so, there was a fair chance that Japan, in industrializing, 
might have done on a small scale what the United States did on 
a large. During their long hibernation, Japanese had turned the 
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arts of the medieval aristocracy into little inexpensive refine- 
ments of living and had spread them among the people. This 
gave Japan the charm that made her so attractive to the West. 
Had Japanese industrialization taken a turn in that direction, 
aiming at supplying her own and her neighbors' wants, the eco- 
nomic life of the Japanese would have been more sound and 
their personal and domestic lives more comfortable and happy. 
Japanese have been excellent makers and have fashioned beauti- 
fully and well. But the kind of dilettante talents that developed 
fine lacquer and specialized in perfume hobbies and geisha danc- 
ing, in tea ceremonies and flower arrangement, were more than 
offset by the fact that the upper-class playboys and self-culture 
coddlers had also the butcher-bird instinct for swordsmanship 
and man-killing. These people, keeping the political power, 
establishing themselves purely and simply as a soldier society 
mechanically supplied by modern industry, left the daily lives 
and domestic conveniences of the people almost exactly what 
they were over seventy years ago. Japan has become a pro- 
gressive, highly industrialized state without spreading the per- 
sonal comforts of an industrial people. 

From 1870 to 1930, the foreign trade of Japan rose from 
twenty-five million yen to four billion yen. But her people were 
not one whit richer. In Osaka and other industrial cities one 
could see foundries, factories, steel mills, silk and cotton mills, 
and witness the feverish excitement of a small nation working 
like a giant. But the people had few tools and utensils com- 
mensurate with that growth, while Okusama's dress-up silk 
kimono and her daily cotton kimono were no more than her great 
grandmother had long ago. Their ingenious capacity for cheap 
production poured goods out on the unwilling West, with its 
higher buying power, instead of spreading them among their 
own people. Nor did they relieve any of the people from the 
enslavement of back and muscle to brute toil. 

Every time the people stirred in their chronic poverty, the 
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leaders made promises. If Japan got Korea, Japan would have 
room and become prosperous. But Japan got Korea, and Korea 
got poorer and Japan got poorer. If Japan got Manchuria, Japan 
would have room and become prosperous. Japan got Manchuria, 
and Japan and Manchuria became poorer. But so far as actual 
territory is concerned, Japan has not been a have-not nation 
for several decades. A different people could have settled down 
within the borders of the Japanese Empire with considerable 
contentment and turned their industrial energies really to de- 
veloping their own property and progressively raising the stand- 
ard of the people. 

Though the Japanese, in grabbing in all directions, seem to 
be imitating the worst phases of western colonialism, the fact 
is that the utter sterility of the Japanese effort is something 
peculiar to Japan. This co-prosperity they now think they are 
establishing is a fierce, wartime plantation system, forcing the 
people of Asia to grow cotton for war, to grow rubber for war, 
to grow rice for warriors, to dig iron for war, to pump oil for war, 
to smelt tin for war, and to give up every kind of industrial 
establishment that might compete with Japan's war-making. It 
has not changed in seventy years. But whereas the feudal society 
of Japan was sustained by the fighting powers of a small soldier 
class, the modern society is sustained by conscript masses whose 
entire energies are primed for war. And now that they have 
spilled over into neighboring countries, Japan will become a vast 
barracks, supported by industry for fighting, with neither time 
nor money nor materials for trade. 

The only people who can expand commercially are those who 
do it slowly, one by one, as traders and colonists, breaking un- 
occupied frontiers, developing new industries in non-competitive 
fields. This has been the American way. There is abundant op- 
portunity for this still in Asia. The Chinese show great ability 
in finding places for themselves as individuals everywhere in 
Asia. But the Japanese have no such instincts. They seek only 
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great industrial power, though there is not the slightest reason 
why they should have that power. They have neither the re- 
sources nor the land nor the population for it. An artistic people, 
a nation of minor poets, they might easily become the Italy 
of Asia as Italy was at her best, making a real contribution to 
our common culture, and might even become very rich. Once the 
big military industrial nonsense is taken out of their heads, 
leaving the Japanese enough iron to run their railroads, enough 
metals for their electric plants, enough cotton for their costumes, 
and comforts to take them out of the coolie class, the best quali- 
ties of the people will have an opportunity for expression. Japan 
can become what her best admirers have valued most and have 
wanted to preserve* 



The fact is that the war has brought out some of the basic 
weaknesses of industrialism all over the world. If Japan is an 
exaggeration of one weakness to the point of caricature, India 
is an exaggeration of another to the point of tragedy. For years 
India was kept in a feeble state of development to favor British 
manufacturers. Then came the war. The condition of India ex- 
posed the great British Empire to assault in its most vital part 
It was not only that India was bitter because her people were 
barely existing in a state of semi-starvation. It was something, 
to British minds, far more serious than that. It was that, instead 
of being able to defend itself, India must be defended at all 
costs if the British Empire was to survive. It was that an im- 
poverished, undeveloped, unindustrialized India could not pro- 
vide the wherewithal to maintain and equip an army. And so 
long as the Mediterranean was closed, it was a long, long haul, and 
a very dangerous one, to bring goods to India from England. 

So Great Britain rushed frantically in to undo the results of 
the short-sightedness of centuries. To-day, India, as the focal 
center for the Allied armies of the East, is being stimulated to 
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enormous industrial production. Nearly forty thousand different 
items for the armed forces of the Allies, from North Africa to 
Australia, are being rushed from expanded factories in India: 
blue-gray airmen's shirting for Australia; flannelettes for 
troops in New Zealand; blankets for troops in Burma; coal 
and coke and engineering stores for armies in the Middle East; 
fabricated steel buildings for the Near East; cement, timber, 
and coal for Aden; sand-bags and electric fans for Egypt; electric 
cables for Iraq; road-making machinery for Iran. Powerful and 
well-armed naval craft, armored tanks, fighter planes like the 
Curtiss Hawk and training planes like the Harlow, roll off the 
Indian assembly-lines. The various big ordnance factories of 
India, assisted by 250 trade workshops and 23 railway work- 
shops, have undertaken to produce 700 different items of muni- 
tions supply, involving 20,000,000 individual articles. Nine cloth- 
ing factories linked to tailoring centers employing 30,000 tailors 
are turning out army garments at the rate of 10,000,000 a month. 
Shoe factories are making 4,000,000 pairs of army boots a year. 
From shirts to ships, from buttons to bridges, India is doing the 
main work of equipping the Allied armies of the whole Eastern 
group. 

Indian provinces and states have been divided into six circles, 
with centers at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahave, Karachi, and 
Cawnpore. Each center is in charge of a controller of supplies 
who locates all manufacturing capacity down to the humblest 
village artisan and takes steps to tie in with the larger factory 
the output of village craftsmen and then to increase and stand- 
ardize production by every means possible. 

The fields, the orchards, the jungles, the forests of India are 
being subjected to the most intensive search for foods, fruits, 
drugs, oils, timber, and fibers which can be used in the war. 
Canneries are being set up to make jams and marmalades for 
soldiers a thousand miles away. There are factories for de- 
hydrating potatoes and making golden syrup. A substitute for 
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cod liver oil is being made out of the liver of sharks caught in 
the Indian Ocean. From the forests, timber is being dragged by 
elephants, by bullocks, on the backs of coolies; it is being floated 
downstream; it is being slid down wire rope-ways to be made 
into tent poles, boxes for ammunition, telegraph poles, or rail- 
road ties, for some far-off military encampment 

Over the old India the India of starving villagers, of the 
human masses of rags and bones, of beggars and lepers ; the India 
of temple steps bright with the orange robes of holy men, and 
the rainbow drapery of veiled women; the India of the streets 
of the craftsmen, where in little dark cubby-holes, black against 
the white glare of heat without, dark men sit intent, their deli- 
cate long brown fingers fashioning gold and silver filigree, carv- 
ing ivory, making inlay; the India of the little one-room cottages, 
tiny mud huts dropped on the bare, tawny earth, where father, 
mother and children all huddle together weaving the blanket 
which, when sold by the village middle-man, will bring a bare 
pittance to hold till the next blanket is finished over old India 
is reared this marvelous structure of the industrial New India. 

There are great light airy factories, humming with the finest 
new machinery. There are handsome, dark-skinned, full-bearded 
men in immaculate white turbans bending over charts, surveys, 
scientific experiments. There are bright-eyed boys from the 
villages being trained in trade schools. There are skilled work- 
men from the factories being taken to England to perfect their 
training in mechanical engineering crafts. And with all this, 90 
per cent of the people are still raising a bare subsistence of rice 
for a living, happy if they have enough left to sell for cash to 
buy kerosene for one little light in the hut at night. And in the 
cities, the price of food is so high under this stretching and strain- 
ing of India to feed and equip half the world in battle, that 
there stalks the specter of starvation made more gaunt and more 
terrible by war. 

But the question with regard to all this mighty effort of 
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England in India is, "Why is it only a war baby?" If in an 
emergency India is capable of being converted into the arsenal 
of Empire, the source of food, clothing, weapons, and thousands 
of materials for millions of men outside, why, in the name of all 
that is human, has not this same productivity been long ago 
developed for the good of the Indians themselves? Why this 
undeveloped potentiality of 400,000,000 people, with incalcu- 
lable resources? Why have they remained cadaverous, impotent, 
envious, enraged? 

England, like Japan, had neither the resources nor the popu- 
lation to warrant her existence as a great state. She had only 
courage, imagination, a certain political genius, and lots of luck. 
To the extent that England, as a small island nation northwest 
of Europe, sustained one in ten of her people on enterprises in 
India for over a hundred years, England was a parasite nation. 
And in the future such parasite nations will probably have to go. 
It just happened, however, that the English people had the 
courage to go not only to full lands but to empty lands. Where 
Spaniards and Frenchmen clung to the shadow of their village 
steeples or went, like the Japanese, only to the crowded and 
developed areas, but left great spaces to which they laid paper 
claims undeveloped, Englishmen really settled North America, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Englishmen have been exploiters 
only incidentally. They have had the courage to follow their 
imaginations to every kind of wild and undeveloped territory, 
as traders and colonizers. 

Nor has there ever been any dearth of criticism from English- 
men of exploitation. Even England's enemies have acknowledged 
that. In 1940, there was written in Germany and published in 
Berlin a book by a German whose object was to undermine 
British influence in the world. This book was 108 pages long. 
The German ransacked British publications and official docu- 
ments for statements by British statesmen and thinkers to show 
how cruel and dastardly has been British rule in India. On almost 
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each of these one hundred pages, the German gave a vitriolic 
condemnation of British rule. But though he thought of himself 
as a remarkably clever propagandist, he did not realize that his 
pamphlet was itself the best praise of the British, for it was 
the British who, throughout the two and a half centuries, did 
the protesting against their own British Nabobs in India. As 
Tagore said to Noguchi, where is there in Japan to-day a similar 
protest from Japanese against the imperialism of their mili- 
tarists? 

When the traders of the East India Company came to India, 
they found a society in which there were already extravagant 
extremes of wealth and poverty. They found also a society which 
had been'rendered inert by a long development of the caste 
system, plus the settling in of various invading groups of 
Mohammedans and others in hard, insoluble masses, isolated 
from the earlier occupants of the soil. Nevertheless, handicraft 
manufacturing had already reached a very high state of develop- 
ment, so that Indian goods were sought as luxuries in Europe, 
and fine ladies went delicately clad in Indian muslins, chiffons, 
and brocades. 

Under the East India Company's rule, this treasure-house of 
skill was first looted and then destroyed. At first, brutal, gun- 
toting scouts for Indian luxuries went out among the people, 
collecting all kinds of articles on their own terms. If the goods 
were not forthcoming from a given area, the Company sent 
soldiers to force the inhabitants to surrender their handiwork, 
or used the local rajah to make them produce what was wanted. 
After machinery began to develop in England, this gave way to 
more refined abuse. Textiles produced by machine in England 
not only forced Indian textiles off the market outside India, but 
forced back into India itself a great mass of cheap cottons to 
supplant the native goods. When native weavers persisted in 
trying to keep their textiles on their own markets, the British,, 
so the story goes, cut off the thumbs of the weavers and rooted 
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out native skills. This treatment of India was a preview of the 
present German and Japanese methods of destroying the manu- 
factures of conquered peoples and forcing them back on the 
land to produce only agricultural raw materials, or to live on a 
subsistence level and provide a great reservoir of cheap labor 
for the conqueror to exploit in various kinds of work for his 
own exclusive benefit. 

All this was done, not by the British government, as the 
Japanese government and the German government are doing 
it to-day, but by a company of traders, licensed under the laws 
of England and including among its shareholders various high 
officials and upper-class personages of England. When the Com- 
pany was finally dissolved, to the tune of candid remarks in 
the House of Commons, the British government undertook to 
administer the various relations which had grown up between 
England and India in two hundred and fifty years of unregulated 
trading and business exploitation. In 1858 Queen Victoria's 
Proclamation announced the intention of the government hence- 
forth "to stimulate the peaceful industry of India . . . and to 
administer the government for the benefit of all our subjects 
resident therein." 

Since then, the Government of England as such may not have 
been exploiting India at all, as they claim, but on the contrary 
spending much of its money in improving Indian living and ad- 
vancing irrigation projects and such. However, what an awak- 
ened benevolent government tried to do on the one hand was 
' consistently undone by the pressure of business interests and 
individual traders on the other. While, one after another, dif- 
ferent types of factories, including many textile mills, started 
up in India, financed mainly by British capital, the influence of 
textile interests in the House of Commons was so strong that 
even in 1894 an excise tax was imposed on cotton goods from 
India to protect Lancashire textile producers. And this tax was 
not removed until 1926, when the newly created Indian legisla- 
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ture was able to bring pressure from India itself. No wonder 
Indians want political self-government! 

The unrest and flux of political India has been disturbed by 
envy of Japan. There they saw an Asiatic nation, far more back- 
ward than India or China, achieve, in what seemed a marvelously 
short period, economic salvation. It was because Japan was free 
to develop according to her own pace, they thought; they did 
not see from their low-living level that Japan had hardly begun 
to lift the masses to well-being. And Japan had only a fraction 
of India's population. The spread of industrial benefits down- 
ward in India, however, is a stupendous and infinitely compli- 
cated problem. Freedom from want in India means floating the 
huge bulk of starved people, three times as numerous as the 
population of the United States, out of the bogs in which they 
have been sinking deeper and deeper for centuries. 

However, increasing self-government is making it possible 
for the Indians to look after their own interests. With the 
enormous inflow of money in the last two years, British capital 
is retiring to London and Indian capital is taking over industries. 
The whole of India's sterling debt to Great Britain, which in 
March, 1940, amounted to 240,000,000, has now been paid 
off, and India is piling up a credit in London very fast. With 
increasing amounts of money in their hands, Indian capitalists 
are now advancing on the last stand of British financial power 
the so-called "Managing Agents." 

Managing agents are very profitable concerns through which 
most of Indian business is done. They developed out of the 
heterogeneous way in which even modern war business has to 
be done in India. For example, timber coming down from the 
north may be carried part of the way by elephants and part of the 
way on motor lorries, with half a dozen other types of trans- 
portation between. A fine modern factory making army uni- 
forms may farm out some kinds of work to village tailors scat- 
tered through whole chains of villages. Somebody has to see to 
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all these complicated arrangements. So at least half of Indian 
business and industry is managed by huge and profitable firms 
that integrate and oversee everything from the hiring of half 
a dozen coolies to the launching of a new ship. 

The principal managing agents are British, and these big com- 
panies, bringing very profitable revenues to investors in Eng- 
land, have a potent lobby in Parliament. But there are also large 
firms of Indian agents who are determined to oust the British 
agents by hook or by crook. Among these is the rich firm of 
Birla Brothers, which finances the All-India Congress. They, by 
way of compromise, propose to buy the British firms out, a pro- 
posal which meets with resistance from the British agents who 
say, quite naturally, that the Indians will not pay them what 
their assets of intangibles, experience, good-will, are worth. The 
Indians deny the value of these assets just because the Indians 
are antagonistic to the British, forgetting that all the Indians 
know of this sort of business they have learned from the British. 
In this rivalry between the rich Britons and the natives, the great 
mass of Indian people hardly concerns itself. 

Underlying the high-powered industry which the war has so 
greatly augmented, there is the immense cottage industry, 
integrated with the village and farm life of the 90 per cent of 
the 389,000,000 people who live in rural communities. These 
people raise barely enough rice or millet and vegetables for their 
own food. They depend on some craft at which they work for 
the little cash they have to meet their taxes and debts and to 
buy a few trivial manufactured articles. The principal cottage 
industry is hand weaving, which occupies about 5,000,000 men, 
women, and children during the five months their farms lie idle. 
The women spin while their husbands weave, or vice versa, the 
children play at their feet, and the mangy dogs, the fleas and 
mosquitoes wander in and out through the open door which is 
both entrance and window. At this a worker can make about five 
rupees a month, a rupee being worth some twenty-eight cents. 
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Other cottage industries are flour-grinding, rice-pounding, 
cotton-ginning, rope-making, basket-weaving, mat-weaving, silk 
culture, and crude forms of tobacco manufacture. 

The worker in the cottage industries gets his materials and 
sells his products through a local middle-man who misses no 
chance to take advantage of the poverty, ignorance, and crying 
need of the worker. Craftsmen working for a dealer or master 
get so hopelessly in debt for materials with which to work that 
they never earn enough to clear themselves. Local money-lenders 
lend money against future earnings, and the debt goes on from 
year to year, from generation to generation. The conditions under 
which they work are horrible. The dark, hot, little overcrowded 
huts have most of their living space taken up with the hand 
loom or other equipment. Outside the door, sewage wells in a 
dank pool. Naked children wallow in the filth under the feet of 
wandering cows and dogs, while the mother spins from dawn 
to dark. And the miserable round knows no end or any pros- 
pect of it. 

With the drive of war, even the cottage industries are being 
lashed to the scheme of production. Though blankets and other 
items made by hand fall below the army standards, the standard 
has been lowered somewhat to make it possible for the people 
in the villages to earn a little of the money being spent in India 
for war. The contracts for these materials have been placed 
through the Industries Departments of states and provinces, 
rather than through private contractors and village middle-men, 
in an attempt to see that as large a proportion as possible of the 
price paid for the articles goes to improve conditions in the 
villages. The villagers have been set to work making cordage, 
webbing, and such items. 

There is little question but that what the cottager is getting 
out of the new industrial advance what even the 17,000,000 
workers in the big factories are getting out of it is very small 
indeed in proportion to what the princely Indian capitalists are 
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getting out of it. This is nothing peculiar to modern industrial 
capitalism. It has been going on among the princely Indians from 
time immemorial. In some native states which peroetuate the 
old-time economy of India, rulers appropriate for their own 
personal use one out of every two or three dollars of their state's 
revenues. Economic inequalities are merely being pointed up by 
the sudden transition to industrialism. 

The immediate danger is that a free and independent India, 
having rid itself of the British Nabob, will simply put its head 
under a native yoke, perpetuating the old conditions of satiety 
one story above starvation silks next door to rags. In that case, 
the world would be faced with the competition of high-powered 
industry turned to mass production for export by the use of the 
cheapest and most abused labor the world has ever seen. The 
enormous population of India would enable the Hindu industrial- 
ists to draw off and use up this inexhaustible reservoir of human 
labor to the demoralization of western economy. 

For us in America, neither the former state nor this future 
prospect can be of anything but the utmost concern. If we are 
to think clearly about the Asiatic situation from our long-distance 
detachment, we must face the facts of these basic conflicts. India 
to-day is going through the same processes of thought as the 
rest of us have gone through. There is a tussle among several 
views. There is the religious, Tolstoyan view of economics held 
by men like Gandhi, who look with abhorrence upon the brutal- 
izing factory system and mass production. Gandhi sees India as 
the ascetic does. He wants his world to avoid the crowding, slum- 
ming, degrading of the factory wage system. Let the people go 
back to their simple village independence, weaving and plant- 
ing and thinking of the gods. Next to Gandhi, however, is Nehru, 
the Socialist, who sees in machinery a release from drudgery 
effecting an increase of general well-being through the organ- 
ized strength of the community, all for each and each for all. 
But there is the third influence in modern India, the regular 
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capitalistic influence. It is represented by the leading Indian 
businessmen, such as Birla, who have found a way of taking 
over, lock, stock and barrel, the British industrialism, with vast 
corporations controlling the economic life of the country. These 
Indian industrialists have been overshadowed by the showman- 
ship of the leaders of the independence movement, but they have 
been growing in power from month to month. They want to get 
the British out, but they are not going to break their hearts as do 
the Nehrus over the impoverished masses. The good scribes and 
lecturers from India who visit our cities would have us feel 
that being Hindu is synonymous with being idealistic, that only 
western capitalists are the bane of exploited India. But it is well 
to keep these others in mind to balance one's judgment. 

Against these points of view stands the implacable, in- 
domitable Briton. He has ruled India for centuries; he has 
developed industry; he sees no particular reason for stepping 
aside just to let the country fall into the hands of his Indian 
competitor. He believes he has a right to the results of his work, 
and he does not see that India would be any better off under 
Indian financiers. To this the Indian replies, quite justly, that 
Indians would not mind British capitalists if they would settle 
down and make India their home. But as long as the Briton re- 
mains in England and draws off the wealth of India, so long 
is India impoverished and undeveloped. It is not far-fetched to 
suggest that as the Commonwealth of Free Nations evolves, and 
as British industrialists realize that they must either abide in 
India or lose their holdings, the time may come when, instead 
of India's being ruled from London, London will be ruled from 
India. 

India asks not only that British industrialists and capitalists 
get out of India, but that somebody British or American 
should provide Indians with the costly, complex plants and struc- 
ture with which to expand their own industries. They want Great 
Britain and America to send technicians with all the knowledge, 
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skill, and experience of a century of science and invention. 
Idealistic Indian leaders have long scorned the science and 
materialism of the West. Now India wants both of them badly, 
and entirely on her own terms. 

The appearance of a country of the size and potentiality of 
India but in its present social condition, on the threshold of 
industrialism, will force us finally to face the full implication 
of our position as the industrial missionaries of the world. For 
forty years, western industrialists have not only sought markets 
for their finished goods. As soon as they have created a demand 
in a distant land for a given product, the customer country has 
wished to set up a factory to make it themselves. And the West 
has generously sold the machinery for it. At once, the customer 
has closed his doors. The cry has gone up for protection of 
the infant industry. Tariff barriers have been raised against the 
country from which came, first, the finished goods and then 
the factory to make the goods. So American and British indus- 
tries were spread around the world. A billion dollars' worth of 
our structures in China; billions more in Latin America. 

We have managed in the past because the process was slow, 
and one could always move to another country to invest in and 
industrialize. But after World War II, the process will be 
enormously accelerated. American ingenuity faces the toughest 
assignment of its long industrial history. From out of the over- 
populated, underfed, overworked, inefficient peoples of the 
world are already coming demands for help that do not stint 
themselves in their tremendous expectations. 

There is no country on earth that will not feel the pressure 
against its manufactures of the cheap products of India, 
produced by wages still at fifteen to thirty rupees a month 
and not likely soon to be much higher. If they bar ours with 
high tariffs, our industrialists will claim the right to bar theirs, 
and again the world will be where it was before. India owes it to 
the world to do its utmost to perform this almost insuperable 
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task of raising the standard of living by every means possible. 
As to ourselves, it is no longer a matter of generosity or idealism 
or phony notions of economics. If we want our standard of living 
to prevail, we must see to it that there no longer remain these 
stagnant sloughs of impoverished mankind, whether we remain 
in Asia or whether we get out. 



In contrast to the somewhat top-heavy industrialization of 
Japan and India, we have the heartening story of the way in 
which China is not only fighting off the disintegration of war 
but working out many solutions to the problem of want, both 
for herself and for other Asians. Before the outbreak of war be- 
tween China and Japan, most Chinese factories were still owned 
by or mortgaged to foreign investors and controlled from the 
international port of Shanghai or the British port of Hongkong. 
Of the 3,849 registered factories, a third were in Shanghai. A 
large number of others were in South China in that area where 
the Pearl River comes down for eighty miles from Canton to 
the rocky island of Hongkong at its mouth: there, tier on tier, 
rose the banking houses and business blocks of the British. From 
here British investors poured money through the green valleys 
and terraced semi-tropical hillsides of South China, setting up 
here a cement factory, there a power-plant, helping to build 
railroads and highways. Much of the principal industry of China 
before this war textiles was ultimately controlled by "foreign 
interests" over a billion dollars' worth. 

In 1933, the Chinese government established a National Re- 
sources Commission which, for three and a half years, carefully 
surveyed mineral reserves and raw materials, and studied the 
potential industrial development of the country. In 1936, as a 
result of the findings of this Commission, the government inaugu- 
rated a three-year plan for the development of heavy industry. 
Tungsten, iron, and antimony were nationalized. Two big steel 
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plants were built. Two coal seams were opened. Three copper 
refineries were begun, together with a number of machine-shops, 
power-plants, and chemical factories. Then came the war with 
Japan. China was making too much progress. Another ten years, 
and Japan would be helpless against Chinese superiority. 

But with the war, China completely altered her plans. Chinese 
went ahead with almost incredible grit. A new plan of industriali- 
zation was drawn up. Hastily all industries that could be trans- 
ported were moved to the west, and instead of being gathered 
in great industrial centers, they were scattered as small factories 
in a wide arc around the fighting line from Mansu in the north 
to Fukien in the south, in an area which might be exposed to 
bombing but which could not be occupied or made a battle- 
ground. To interrelate these, they organized small mobile fac- 
tories the "hit and run" factories composed of a dozen or so 
persons ready at any time to move, or able to operate even within 
the occupied zones behind the Japanese lines themselves. 

Naturally, the first concern was to rescue the machine-shops. 
Of the six hundred private factories moved before the oncoming 
Japanese armies, three hundred were engaged in heavy industries 
in connection with the state-owned industries. The story of the 
Ting Fen machine-shop, in the hands of a great story-teller, 
would become a Grapes of Wrath, a great saga of modern indus- 
trial warfare. 

In the summer of 1937, the Ting Fen machine-shop was 
capitalized at fifteen thousand Chinese dollars, or some eight 
thousand dollars. It had a nice little building in Chapei, the 
Chinese part of Shanghai, north of the International Settlement. 
The mean snarl of the Nipponese came up the Whangpo, and 
the Ting Fen machine-shop took the hint. When the battle started 
on August isth, the machinists in this little shop, aided by 
soldiers, feverishly hurried their precious instruments out, car- 
ried them piece by piece to river junks, and, hoisting sail, glided 
up the river. Ten of the most valued workers went with the 
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machines, while the seventy other craftsmen, gathering their 
families, hastened on foot or any other way, to trek along after. 

For twenty-six days the caravan and the junks went on to 
Hankow. Within three weeks after their arrival, their plant was 
working again with sixty of their former loyal men, as if nothing 
had happened. For one whole year, under constant bombings, 
the plant turned out bomb fuses, compasses, and military sup- 
plies, until again the order came to evacuate the city. 

Once more, the machinery was loaded on board and carried 
this time to Ichang. But there the easy journey ended. A way 
had to be found to move the treasure through the mountains 
and on to Chungking. Meanwhile, the machines were not to re- 
main idle. For fifty days, in a temporary haven, the roar of the 
wheels went on. Then they were picked up once more and car- 
ried on sagging bamboo poles to junks, and the trek began again. 
For sixty days the boats struggled through the perilous Yangtze 
gorges. Over and over again the junks nearly foundered, and 
over and over again the mad, muddy waters threatened to whirl 
them on the rocks. But the end came, and Chungking was in 
sight. The workers landed their precious cargo, the factory 
sprang into being, and these servants of the New China set to 
work making medical instruments, apparatus for physics and 
chemistry, and to rush out military equipment. 

Thus 452 refugee factories found haven in their ancient lands 
which during the past century had held aloof from the world. 
China, only now at the stage of development we were in during 
the Civil War, is plunging forward to self -discovery. 

Most of the heavy industries have been set up in Szechwan 
Province near Chungking. In the finding of sites for refugee 
factories from occupied areas or in building new ones, the govern- 
ment exercised some supervision. It sought a rational distribu- 
tion of plants to insure the proper supply of raw materials, 
labor, and markets. In each province there was a planning board 
which explored the resources and coordinated both private and 
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state-sponsored industries with an over-all national plan. In this 
way, textile mills, printing plants, alcohol distilleries, paper- 
making factories, machine-shops, and mines are being opened 
in ever-increasing numbers. Most of them are pathetically small 
as our plants go. They operate in all sorts of makeshift buildings 
and even in caves and dug-outs. They form a circle of power 
around the fighting lines. In the isolation imposed on China by 
the cutting off of the Burma Road, they enable the people to 
provide for themselves more and more, and even to restore and 
extend some of the decencies of living. 

More remarkable and daring is the steady spread of the guer- 
rilla industries through all the territories nominally occupied by 
the Japanese. Many of these guerrilla factories are so con- 
structed that the machinery can be picked up at a moment 7 s 
notice and rushed on lorries to some other place. In the guer- 
rilla area in Chekiang Province, whence, it is expected, our 
bombers will one day take off for the repayment of Japan, 
twenty small factories have been established, including one silk- 
reeling factory, two silk-weaving mills, one machine-shop, three 
paper factories, and one plant for making farm tools. In Shan- 
tung, right in the heart of Japanese occupation, the province 
has been divided into seventeen areas and fifty-six counties. 
There training schools are turning out 200 technicians and 
250,000 skilled workmen. The industrial set-up in the guerrilla 
area of southern Shantung provides for six months of work on 
the farm and six months in small factories making woolen goods. 
It is said that in six months the people here can make a million 
woolen garments, 40,000 bolts of woolen goods, and 40,000 
woolen blankets. 

Many of these small guerrilla industries are cooperatives. 
The Chinese Industrial Cooperatives were organized in 1938 
and now include about 2,000 different little enterprises with 
30,000 members. The average cooperative is started by some 
spinner, weaver, or metal-worker refugee who sees on a telegraph 
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pole or the side of a building a large sign announcing that the 
local headquarters of the "Indusco" will lend money to start 
such and such work-shops. To young men down to their last 
hoarded Chinese dollar, wondering where they can get rice for 
wife and baby, to proud and self-respecting old workmen totter- 
ing on the verge of starvation, Indusco announcements come as 
a voice from Kwanyin, the Goddess of Mercy herself. 

At the office of the cooperative, the workman is carefully in- 
structed and helped in the technic of setting up the cooperative. 
All he has to do is to find nine or ten others who will go in with 
him and who either know his craft or can be trained by him. 
Then they may borrow something like two thousand dollars for 
materials and tools, and set up shop, marketing their products 
through the office of the cooperatives and paying back the loan 
out of their earnings. 

Stories of these cooperatives are both touching and amusing. 
There was one gray-haired old workman who, when told he could 
have money to set up a shop, laid his head on the table and wept 
for joy and relief. Once ten soap-and-candle makers went around 
town with drums and tissue paper floats announcing their first 
soap and candles for sale. Inasmuch as the village had had neither 
for a long time, there ensued a frantic yet playful scramble for 
their wares. 

Though the numbers involved in these cooperatives are still 
few, the faith in them is great. They make possible the spread 
of industrial knowledge, the training of workmen in business 
practice, and the integrating of small-scale manufacturing with 
the farming life which is the immemorial basis of Chinese se- 
curity. What they represent in the way of knowledge and skill 
spreads by arithmetical and geometrical progression through- 
out the country. In many areas, federations of industrial co- 
operatives are already running their own primary schools and 
training centers. Wounded soldiers are being helped to set up 
cooperatives according to the slogan: "For every soldier a trade." 
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The cooperatives are developing the various technics by which 
it is hoped to rebuild the whole of China. 

Cooperatives on the Chinese pattern are rapidly spreading 
to India and even to Egypt. British, Americans, New Zealanders, 
and others are helping in this movement. The Chinese Indusco 
has offices in New York and London. Money contributed for 
the United China Relief goes to assist refugees and persons in- 
jured in war to rehabilitate themselves through industry. In 
this, as in almost all other industrial development during the war 3 
the Chinese are setting patterns which may be of the greatest 
value in helping other hitherto backward people to industrialize 
in a truly democratic way and to spread the benefits of indus- 
trialism among all the people. 

China's plans for her future are nothing if not thorough. 
Chinese leaders, including bankers and industrialists and landed 
gentry, claim that they do not want to develop along lines of 
uncontrolled individual enterprise. They realize that they do 
not have the capital with which to start steel mills, railroads, 
dockyards, steamships, and all the other requisites of total in- 
dustrialization. They foresee, therefore, the National Govern- 
ment undertaking most of these works as state projects; they 
think heavy industries, power and fuel, metallurgical, machinery 
and chemical industries and communications, should be state 
owned and state operated. But these leaders are not communistic. 
They want all possible enterprise left to private hands, supplying 
the consumer needs of the people and raising living standards. 
This is the basic principle of the Kuo Min Tang, the National 
Party, and of the National Government. China shall have neither 
capitalism rampant nor communism couchant. Land should be 
available to individuals for purchase and for use. The mineral 
and other resources of the land, they say, should be for the use 
of the people as a whole. "Key industries, principal industries 
requiring planning or control by the state, shall be state enter- 
prises, leaving the rest to private initiative." The state must 
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plan its national development so as to distribute these enterprises 
according to region and resources, with industries near their 
sources of supply and outlets for distribution, with networks 
of railroads and steamship lines to keep them properly inte- 
grated. They visualize four main industrial areas: Chungking, 
with coal and iron deposits near; Kiating-Loshan with power 
and coal; Yunnan (Kunming) with tin, copper, and coal, and 
Lanchow-Sian, with coal and oil, cotton and wool. 

So far, so good. But when China begins to plan her relations 
to the world at large, she runs into the same snags that the rest 
of us have tussled with for fifty years. China already sees that 
she will have to stop foreign goods from coming in, if she wants 
to protect her own industries. Machinery and such, oh, yes. But 
not finished goods. Foreign producers have "no right," the 
Chinese say, to ask that their products be admitted free. Good. 
So Chinese say they will permit industrial machinery and pro- 
ducer goods free entry, but not consumer goods. Yet in the same 
proclamation, Chinese plead for the "elimination of all forms of 
discriminatory treatment in international commerce, and for 
the reduction of tariff and other trade barriers." Now how can 
the Chinese ask for this and yet plan to set up "temporary" 
tariff barriers against us, while asking us to give them the 
machinery with which to industrialize themselves, on the vague 
promise that when that industrialization has been completed, 
China will open her doors to all the world and all the world will 
open its doors to China in one free-for-all exchange of goods and 
favors? 

China and India, of course, are bound to become great indus- 
trial nations. Like Russia and America, they have the only true 
basis for industrial nationalism vast resources, territories, and 
populations. Into this picture, America must fit herself. To us 
they will look for machinery, technical skill, and capital. We 
shall share in the enrichment that must follow the creation of a 
new Orient. But we shall have to watch our steps. If we permit 
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this to get out of hand, it will not go well with us. America, with 
its faith in free enterprise, has a task not merely to prevent 
industrial exclusionism but to help these nations to raise them- 
selves to a level of freedom from want and from fear. 

Southern Asia, now occupied by the Japanese, is normally 
agricultural and will doubtless remain so. Nevertheless, in 
Burma, Thailand, the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, and 
the South Seas, the need of some industry, balancing the tendency 
to put all energies into a single crop for export, is being felt. 
Such industries are mainly small plants for processing agricul- 
tural products textile mills, leather works, tobacco factories, 
food and beverage plants, set up in the area where the crop 
is grown. 

In 1926, the Dutch, warned by increasing restiveness among 
the Indonesians and the stirring of "communist" agents, laid 
down a seven-point economic plan for spreading greater well- 
being downward among the people and for stimulating them to 
industrial and social self -development. This involved: a larger 
price to the primary producer; parity of prices received for 
agricultural products with other commodities; higher wages; a 
reduced land tax, offset by very much higher income and profit 
taxes; organized migration from Java to the outer islands; en- 
couragement of the people to invest savings from their increased 
incomes in little industries of their own; systematic setting up 
of suitable industries to be owned as far as possible by the people 
themselves. 

In this the Dutch found a special problem. Though the 
Indonesians have been protected by a paternal government from 
some of the types of physical and social decay which are so dis- 
tressing in India, they show the effects of long subjugation in a 
peculiar meekness and self-distrust. They have been browbeaten 
and humiliated too long to feel happy and at ease. "Western 
civilization," says Doctor Van der Plas, former governor of East 
Java, "has stunned them into a feeling of impotence and in- 
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feriority unjustified, but none-the-less real. Traditions, cul- 
ture, art, the harmonious cooperation in the villages which is 
one of the most charming assets of Indonesian culture, self- 
confidence, self-reliance, were all endangered or shaken. What 
was Indonesian and national began to be considered inferior." 
To combat this feeling, some Dutch leaders have commenced 
to train Javanese workmen so as to remind them that their 
ancestors were great craftsmen and builders. They try to revive, 
with modern materials and machines, the ancient Javanese arts. 
Javanese artists have been given an opportunity to design and 
execute monuments at the important irrigation works, on the 
condition that they would teach local artisans the ancient Java- 
nese designs and their significance. In spite of the hopeful out- 
look, what a tragic commentary this is on what civilized people 
can do to each other! 



12 

Tariffs Against People 



NOT far from her home at Marlow on the Thames, there 
was a little pond to which an English friend of mine 
always liked to go. One spring day, as she set out for 
her usual stroll, she began to feel beneath her feet the squirming, 
sprawling, sloshing of frogs, as if the ground had become alive. 
In all directions, uncountable frogs were hopping, almost as if 
they were fleeing for their lives. When she finally arrived at 
the pond, she saw before her what seemed millions of frogs 
splashing about in the overcrowded water. She looked with un- 
believing eyes. As the scene grew familiar, she became aware 
of a struggle that was cataclysmic. For, everywhere, younger 
frogs leaped from the squirming pile on to the backs of the older 
frogs and with their little hands grasped at the throats of the 
big ones. Digging their little forepaws into the throats of their 
parental victims, they squeezed and squeezed until the frogs 
swelled up and rolled over on their backs, to float dead among 
the living. Then the little frogs jumped on to the backs of others, 
and began over again the fury of this mass murder. 

The problem of biological reproduction is one of the unsolved 
mysteries of life. Behind the claims of dictators, behind the claws 
of world armament, behind the sirens of factories, is the cry of 
crowded mankind for more room. Wars belch forth agony to 
make room for men. Famine sweeps broadly to make room for 
more men. Statisticians click adding machines, calculating the 
available space on the earth for more men. Mothers grow weary 
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seeding the world with more and more men. More men! Deluge 
and an Ark, and then more men. Five hundred billion since the 
world began; nearly two billion on the earth to-day. Greedy 
chauvinists tell us there will be ten billion in another century. 
And while they are grabbing other men's lands, so-called states- 
men thunder their commands: "Let us breed! It is our destiny. 
We want our place in the sun." 

Yet, for all these billions, only one Jesus, one Buddha, one 
Plato, one Rembrandt, one Beethoven, one Shakespeare, one 
Washington, one Lincoln. 

What is the hope of mankind? Is it merely to grow leaves in 
summer? Men have watched the rise and fall of the barometer 
of human reproduction, and some have gloried in fecundity while 
others have dreaded it. Half-baked notions about population, 
lebensraum, the pressure upon the means of subsistence, young 
nations versus old and weary nations, blood and race, are ad- 
duced by some as the excuse for the fury they have let loose on 
the world. Yet actually very little is known about the relations 
of th growth of population to the maintenance of peace or 
of a high standard of contentment and of personal living within 
national borders. All these generalizations are based on only 
one hundred years of census taking. The most careful students 
can not tell for certain just how many persons there were in 
Greece and Rome. Even to-day the current populations of India 
and China are variously estimated as between 300,000,000 and 
450,000,000. 

It is by no means certain that crowded populations are the 
ones that seek other lands to live in. It was not densely popu- 
lated France, but sparsely populated England, which pioneered 
the new world. The 28,000,000 Frenchmen of the seventeenth 
century preferred to remain at home in their own villages in- 
stead of moving to America; but England, with a population of 
some 5,000,000 started out to colonize the world. The Viking 
rovers had few to spare, but they wandered everywhere. 
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There are contradictions in most generalizations about popu- 
lation. Militaristic leaders, who want to encourage the breeding 
of soldiers, point to a declining population as a sign of decay. 
On the other hand, overcrowded China has always been the 
world's favorite example of a sluggish pacifism. It is said that 
people war upon each other for food, yet the hungry of India 
and China have been too emaciated to make war. If the over- 
crowded and the hungry are the most peaceful, and at the same 
time the most fecund, what do we mean by vigor and by youth? 
Between China and Japan, while Japan is more martial, it is 
China that has shown herself mentally the more progressive and 
alert. 

Japan is one of the best examples of the population puzzle. 
During more than two centuries of hibernation, the population 
was kept down to 25,000,000. Yet under ruthless dictatorship, 
the people got along well enough, spreading little graces and 
conveniences of life among themselves. In many ways, for all 
their isolation, they had richer, finer personal lives then than they 
have now. In the past seventy years, however, Japan has de- 
liberately spurred increase, but she would find it hard to prove 
that her seventy millions have become richer, happier or more 
creative. Certainly no Lady Murasakis now grow in Japan in 
ratio to the increase. And Japanese themselves long for, and 
turn toward, their past as superior to their modernity. 

On the other hand, India and China, as the examples par 
excellence of overcrowded lands, have the longest unbroken 
national histories of any of the peoples persistent, continuous, 
virile, stagnant, densely peopled, highly endowed, wise, cruel, 
and beautiful. Congestion has been increasing in India and 
China, but there is no real decay. Excessive breeding makes for 
weariness and inertia, increases the struggle for existence, pre- 
vents freedom of motion, involves burdensome relationships, and 
restrains the creative life. But in lands which have lacked me- 
chanical means of communication it has also tended to perpetu- 
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ate social experience through close contact. Beneath the squalor 
and debasement of the crowded East there are human satisfac- 
tions which our sparsely settled world is not even aware of. 
The good life, like the lotus, the Buddhist symbol, rises into 
beauteous bloom out of the muck in which the roots are 
sunk. 

Most of the whoopee of the dictator nations about population 
and living room is neither here nor there, so far as any future 
solutions of the world's problems are concerned. But there are 
certain aspects of the problem in the Orient which have a very 
real bearing on the future freedom from want. In all the coun- 
tries of the East, in which the increase in population is excessive, 
there has been a continuous drive, sometimes for many centuries, 
to keep up the birth-rate. Perhaps under the cruel conditions of 
life in the rice lands, this is necessary. In Siam and the Philip- 
pines, where there has been no such drive, the complaint is that 
the country is under-populated, because the death-rate is so 
high that there have never been enough people to move out and 
take the rich lands all around that are waiting to be cultivated. 
In China, India, and Japan, breeding has been made a religious 
duty, imposed by all the power of ancestor worship. In India 
it takes the form of child marriage; in China of concubinage; 
in Japan of double-barreled monogamy; in Java of polygamy. 

This religious emphasis on the duty to live and keep life 
going at all costs has been the age-long defiance of the death that 
lurks in rice field and jungle. Under those harsh conditions, 
men can not hope to live long lives. The contamination of nature 
by the use of human ordure for fertilizer makes people spend 
their lives on a dunghill. The result, as has been said, is that all 
water is a "bouillon of microbes which would make even a 
bacteriologist pale." Under such conditions, it is wise always 
to have another baby coming along. The desperate poverty of 
subsistence rice-culture means that the only security against 
old age is having enough children to work and support the 
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parents. The only security for the community is an abundance 
of cheap labor. Only those peoples who somehow got a surplus 
of able human hands and backs were capable of reaching out 
and conquering the jungle or of building an Angkor Wat or 
even of rising above starvation. 

This propagation would no doubt have gone along amiably 
for another thousand years but for the invention of the power- 
driven machine. Then, in a flicker of eternity, man switched 
from biological reproductivity for the sake of providing human 
wants to the reproductivity of the machine. And all the diabolical 
troubles in the world were let loose from Pandora's Box and 
only at the very bottom was there hope. 

Nowadays we call this a machine age. But is it? The machine 
has not yet reached a quarter of the people on earth. The 
majority have never seen a tractor, worked in a big factory, or 
perhaps even heard a radio. If, while standing and looking down 
into an excavation in New York, where to-morrow may rise 
another skyscraper, and watching the monster wrecking crane 
rip out rock and brick walls by the ton, you had some powerful 
X-ray with which to look right through the earth, you would see 
on the other periphery, Japanese women loading coal by hand 
into ships' bunkers; you would see Chinese women lugging 
baskets of stones up the steep slopes of Hongkong; you would 
see coolies in Japan moving enormous boulders on wooden trays; 
or large wooden-wheeled carts, heavily loaded with rice paddy, 
being pulled and pushed by foot and man power. As you watch 
an American girl tend her spindles at the huge mill, your X-ray 
would show you the girl in a hut in India weaving on a crude 
hand loom. As you watch the tractor turning half a dozen or 
more furrows at once, the X-ray would show you millions of 
acres being stirred only by a forked stick dragged by a boy, or 
a crude plow pulled along by a huge bullock. As you dash 
around the country in a car or a silver-streaked Zephyr train, 
the X-ray would show you whole continental areas where the 
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only means of locomotion is the wheelbarrow, the bullock cart, 
or human feet. 

In spite of our radio, our giant flying boats, our great printing 
presses, human labor, cheap and increasingly unemployable, is 
still the most overproduced commodity on earth. Over Asia there 
still hangs the staggering burden of unwanted human energy. 
As you move westward from Japan to India, you go economically 
down the scale of values as the numerical strength of labor goes 
up. Cheap as Japanese labor is, compared to ours, it can not 
compete with Chinese labor, and Chinese labor can hardly com- 
pete with Indian. The transition from low to high standards of 
living, from drudgery to the machine, is blocked by the mass 
of helpless people, able to do little for a very, very little to eat. 
One-fifth of the people of the world live on less than five cents 
a day. 

The machine began by needing cheap labor. In the fetid jun- 
gles of South America, on the plains of India, in the depths of 
Africa, in the islands of the East Indies, the world was scouring 
the earth for sugar, jute, rubber, metals. In proportion as any 
people has made human life cheap, it has invited exploitation. 
If capital had not started on the wrong principle of cheap labor, 
it would not now be in its present predicament. The machine, 
born of the need of man for cheap labor, may yet succumb to 
the evils of cheap labor. The coolie, whom high-waged labor is 
fighting at home and high-quality industry is fighting abroad, 
is grinning at us from the industrial scrap heap. 

The more abundant the supply of cheap labor, the less effi- 
cient is industrial production. Because of the crowded labor 
market, Japan has not improved her equipment as rapidly as she 
might have done, buying cruder machines and working the 
people longer, securing a product of poorer quality, and generally 
lagging behind her true potentialities. In Japan, it was cheaper to 
put a man to work with a curious enormous pulling saw to cut a 
tree into boards or toothpicks than to buy a machine for it. It 
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still takes several times as many men in Japan as in the United 
States to achieve the same output. Nineteen Japanese are re- 
quired to tend a mile of railway, against seven Americans. The 
output of coal per man in Japan is only one-fifth of what it is 
in the United States. Hand carts still carry the products of mine 
and factory. Women still carry coke, coal, and clay to the 
machine. Almost all Japanese industries are over-manned, and 
most of the tremendous war production is carried on from little 
factory cells of a dozen to two dozen workmen to an establish- 
ment. There is no mass production on the scale of American 
factories. While skill has been improving, the improvement has 
not been rapid enough. The addition of a million a year to the 
labor surplus is drawn off in some measure by the army. But 
abundant labor is not enough. To be really good, it must be well- 
fed, well-educated, and well-housed. 

Before the war, there was still a scarcity of really skilled labor 
in Japan. In the textile industry, the lack of native skill was so 
great that mill owners devised the dormitory system so that the 
girls, mostly under sixteen, who had been recruited from the 
farms and trained for the job, could not be lured away by 
other manufacturers. The cost of securing a girl was about 
twenty-five dollars. The added cost of maintaining dormitories, 
with baths, food, and recreation, was a factor in the cost of 
production, even though these items did come out of the earn- 
ings of the girls. With all these expenses, a girl received only 
about $2.80 a week, totaling the cost of production far below 
anything an American or British mill owner could possibly meet. 
No American girl would live under such conditions, yet the 
Japanese girls seemed to be content enough, unless they were 
carried home to their farms the victims of tuberculosis, as a 
good proportion of them were. 

In China, labor was both willing and intelligent. Nevertheless, 
it was too cheap, too little trained, and too poorly equipped. 
Farmers in America, while constituting less than 50 per cent 
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of the population, produce more crops and of better standard 
than the 80 per cent of Chinese who are farmers. In terms of 
productiveness, the United States is really a country of more 
than 625,000,000 workers, whereas the 450,000,000 Chinese 
are equal to only 100,000,000 in man-power. The working day 
in China before the war was from eight to eleven hours, with 
an average daily wage of from twenty-five to fifty cents. A 
typical wage scale in China not so long ago was: carpenter, 
seventeen cents a day, with food; mason, sixteen cents a day, 
with food; servant, one dollar a month with food; stonecutter, 
sixteen cents a day with food; blacksmith, eighteen cents a day 
with food; cotton spinner, nine cents a day, without food. 

One of the worst features of the overpopulated, low wage 
standard is the way in which prematurely worn-out people are 
forced to live on their children, with the precocious stimulation 
of the very young to labor. A father, unable to earn more than 
fifty cents a day, drags his wife into the grind, and when the* 
mother leaves the home, she drags the child along. Once in the 
factory or field or mine, it is but a step for the child to crawl to 
the machine itself. The resultant demoralization of man is shown 
by the way a fat, overfed, pompous man will sit in a rikisha while 
even a child pulls him along. China, one could say with pathos, 
is being upheld on the shoulders of mere children. Most types of 
fine handiwork in the native shops are done by the nimble fin- 
gers of children. Child apprentices carve the ivory, make silver 
filigree, do most of the delicate embroidery. Some of the most 
highly skilled, most valuable work has been done by children. 
This ubiquitous use of children in the native shops has been 
exploited by native and foreign employer alike. In Yunnan Prov- 
ince, tin mines owned by the British and French were worked 
by little children. The child, with a rope around his waist, and a 
basket, crawled into the seam, scraped away at the ore till his 
basket was full, and then was hauled out backwards. Children 
often suffocate in these dark holes. And all for a few cents a day. 
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The lowest depth of cheap labor was reached in India, where, 
until very recently, nine dollars a year was the per capita income. 
It seems amazing that in a country so crowded as India, it 
should still be profitable to work women and children in the 
mills twenty-three hours a day, the women not leaving their 
machines even to eat, to nurse their young, or to sleep, for days 
at a stretch. The owners did not exactly wish this. But labor is 
so poor and inefficient and the pay so low, that individuals 
drive themselves to the utmost to make an extra ana or two of 
cash. Indian mills use fourteen times as many workers as Ameri- 
can mills. Under such conditions, the output can not be up to 
standard. One Chinese carpenter will do more and better work 
than an Indian carpenter. A British miner digs eight times as 
much coal as an Indian. This is not due to any native inferiority 
as human beings. It is simply the result of low levels of sub- 
sistence and culture. Too many are clamoring for the same 
grains of rice. 

A specialized development of cheap labor in Asia is the coolie. 
In Western India there was a race of Indians called Kuli who 
were unskilled and so numerous that they were ready to hire 
themselves out on contract for a period of years for work any- 
where in the world. Thus they have given the name of oppro- 
brium to a type of labor and a standard of living now universally 
understood as degrading and industrially undermining fair com- 
petition. What the Chinese think of these coolies is shown by 
the meaning of their written word coolie in Chinese character 
"bitter strength." Coolies have been shipped to any part of the 
world where other labor will not go. They would be put to labor 
that most otfiers would not do. Only some Chinese and Indians 
accept coolie-ism. In certain regions, industry itself began to 
resist the coolie. The coolies were on their way out, and in 
1926, the British in South Africa passed stringent laws against 
them and tried to find ways of sending them back home. Gandhi 
got his start as a leader in defense of indentured coolies. 
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Despite the inefficiency of cheap labor, there is little question 
that powerful industrial interests can so manage it as to 
flood markets with cheap goods, keeping these people impover- 
ished and seriously endangering the well-being of countries with 
high wage standards. A specific example is the cotton industry. 

Cotton, the white gold of civilization, has played a greater 
part than yellow gold in the tapestry of human history. The 
cheapest form of dress material, it is the basic element of world 
economy. Silk for luxury, wool for comfort in cold, do not affect 
as many children of men as does cotton. Cotton clothes the race, 
bolsters its inadequacies, and inspires its creative impulse to 
design and decoration. Cotton turns habitations into homes, bed- 
steads into beds, stools into soft chairs, and drapes glare and 
bleakness with color and mood. It does more. Without it, modern 
life could not enjoy speed on wheels; machines could hardly 
function without cotton packing; nor could war stalk the earth 
without cotton in its guns. For primitive as well as complex 
society, cotton is the greatest common denominator. 

The problem of cotton is best illustrated by the cotton indus- 
tries of Great Britain and Japan. The insular-imperial situa- 
tions of these two countries are similar. Both have invaded the 
oriental markets, and the fate of one will be the fate of the 
other in textiles. The British have not been able to dominate the 
textile world, though they had the lead in their hands in Lanca- 
shire. Even with access to Indian cotton and vast supplies of 
labor, with India leading the Japanese and Chinese in mills, 
spindles, looms, and operatives, the Bombay mills failed to cap- 
ture the Asiatic market because of Japan. 

One of the first explanations is to be found in the social struc- 
ture of India. The people are so divided racially and religiously 
that rigorous industrial organization is impossible. Most at- 
tempts to induce Indians to greater exertion and better skill are 
futile. They live such ingrown, tenacious, communal lives that 
higher wage inducements for greater output are met with the 
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objection that if one works hard, he only deprives another of 
food. And because of village indwelling, the hard-working mem- 
ber would merely share his food with one without work. Then 
there is the prejudice against women showing themselves in 
public, so that the majority of the factory hands are men. Better 
operated mills have overcome some of these difficulties, but the 
effort is costly. 

And so, with great reservoirs of cheap labor, India met the 
onslaught of Japan. Thirty-odd years ago, Japan was still buy- 
ing and using the discarded spindles and looms of England and 
America, buying at bargain prices from smart American indus- 
trialists who did not see that they were fostering an adder in 
their bosoms. Advantaged by the century and a half of trial 
and error in the West, Japan has now assumed a dictatorial posi- 
tion in this industry. The government subsidized this infant in- 
dustry, and a few of the manufacturing shoguns handled it. A 
dozen families own three-quarters of the mills of Japan, and of 
these only nine run the industry. The entire textile world of 
Japan can act as one man in any emergency. The mills repre- 
sent an investment of Yen 1,200,000,000, and exported, until 
the war, some Yen 900,000,000 worth of cheap goods. They 
improved upon the looms so that their Toyodo automatic was 
the fastest loom in the world. With a plentiful supply of pliable 
domestic labor, the world was theirs. 

According to one authority, the British paid more for one hour 
in the silk and rayon mills than the Japanese paid for a whole 
day. What with longer hours per day and double shifts, and the 
more devastating fact that each operative looked after more 
machines than was allowed in England, the output in Japan 
was much greater. "Unless," said a defender of the British 
in this struggle with Japan, "rice is made the equivalent of beef, 
the beef standard of living must go." 

The Japanese even met the requirements of the International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations, shortened the hours to 
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forty a week, suspended night work for women and children, 
increased efficiency, cut costs, and still were able to undersell 
the world. And here is the greatest of ironic situations. When, 
in 1933, Great Britain found Japan making inroads into her 
India market and imposed a 75 per cent duty, Japan, issuing 
retaliatory threats, chided England in these words: 

"Japanese workers are now efficient. This superiority of Japa- 
nese labor results in low prices. . . . India and England are 
much less efficient. They are too old [this coming from a nation 
that claims to be the oldest dynasty in the world is irony enough] 
and too firmly set in their ways. Japan is new and flexible. 
England is too backward. Japan does not live in tradition and 
on a heritage handed down by their forebears. [This should have 
been challenged by the authorities.] Their motto has been in the 
past as it will be in the future, diligent application of the con- 
stantly advancing knowledge of industrial science and commerce. 
Your enemy is within, not without." 

What happened to our American market is history. We shut 
down our mills which had supplied cotton goods in Asia. We 
tried to raise tariffs against Japanese goods coming in to Amer- 
ica, but could only compromise on the issue, Japan agreeing in 
1937 not to send more than 255,000,000 square yards to us, a 
quota four times the amount we had bought from her in 1935. 
America was forced to increase the tariff by 42 per cent. And 
all that American producers could console themselves with was 
that Japan bought twenty-five dollars' worth of our raw cotton 
for every dollar's worth of finished cotton goods we bought from 
Japan. But nobody stopped to think that had we not given our 
skills, machines, and cotton to Japan, we would have turned 
that cotton itself into trade for our own benefit. 

The industrialization of Japan ran rampant until it burst into 
war, partly because of the kind of help it received from western 
business. The occidentals who cooperated with Japan falsely 
assumed that Japan was better and more progressive than China 
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because it was ruled by a single, responsible oligarchy that 
seemed to talk their language. The Japanese bought things and 
could be relied on to pay for them. And you knew that the 
government would enforce payment. In fact, the government 
was itself part owner of business properties and instigator of 
business deals. In China, on the other hand, there was alleged 
to be squeeze and irresponsibility and the caprice of war lords. 
Foreign investors were never sure what means they would have 
to devise to guarantee repayment of their loans. In Japan all 
seemed so capitalistically trustworthy. 

But all the time, these Japanese were thinking, <f We will take 
help from the foreigners. We will let them invest money in 
China. In fact, we will protect them. And then when the time 
comes, we will walk in and take away everything they have in 
China." And they did. They took a billion dollars' worth of 
industrial investments from Britain alone without paying for 
them. These industrial war lords were not interested in raising 
the level of the people of Asia. They were just money makers 
and war makers. Now what we have to guard against is playing 
into the hands of similar industrial war lords in India and 
China, who in time will repeat the process. There are some. 
If we are to survive as a democratic industrial people, with a 
high standard of living, we must see to it that such benefits as 
our industrialization carries to Asia raise the whole level of those 
people, so that these special groups can not thereafter employ 
our technics, our machinery and our capital to our undoing, by 
setting some other oppressed and ignorant mass in motion. We 
must see to it that they effect the same improvements in living 
standards in their lands as our industrialists effected in America. 
It must be driven home to our capitalists and industrialists that 
unless they do this they are committing suicide. 

India and China have come on the stage, enormous nations 
with great plans for industrialization after this war, for which 
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they are frankly asking the help of American and European 
money, machines, and technicians. If we are not to raise other 
Frankenstein monsters to our own undoing, it is necessary for 
us to take stock of the situation now and lay plans which will 
enable us to cooperate with the coming oriental nations a little 
more wisely than we cooperated with Japan. 

The surplus of cheap labor in Asia presents the American in- 
dustrialist with the same problem which the northern indus- 
trialist of a century ago found with the slave labor of our own 
South. The cotton gin began by creating a demand for more 
slaves because it needed raw material to keep it going. But mass 
production of cheap cottons soon created a demand for more 
consumers, and adequate consumption requires adequate pay- 
tnent in money for work. Hence, in the long run, a machine 
economy can not rest on a slave base. People don't realize this. 
They only realize at a certain point that the slave must go, 
and they begin to find social and moral reasons for getting rid 
of him. He ceases to be profitable. People who employ slave 
labor sink below the level of those who operate a well-paid 
machine industry and therefore are at a disadvantage in all re- 
lations with the industrialized groups. The machine that manu- 
factures must have people who can consume. It must create 
consumers among the workers of the machines. It must expand in 
the direction of more and more buying power and development 
of consumer tastes. Advertising is the great educator of the 
public. Every car owner is a potential new car purchaser. He is 
a potential car radio buyer. He is a listener to radio programs. 
The listener to radio programs will call for television. Television 
will call for more varied programs, costumes, and so on. It is 
thus that industry propagates itself. The spread of industrialism 
throughout the world is part of this process. We can sell only 
to countries economically advanced enough to buy. But those 
who learn to buy will soon learn to set themselves up as makers 
of the things they bought. Ultimately this means doing away 
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with the surpluses of cheap human material that live at a sub- 
sistence level only. 

In helping countries like India and China to industrialize 
we must recognize these facts. We must see that industrialism is 
turned primarily to the production of consumer goods for sale 
within their own territories, not to the dumping of cheap goods 
on foreign markets, and that the advance of industrialism means 
seeking not more markets abroad but more and more markets at 
home. Our object in high tariffs should be not alone to keep these 
goods out but to dam them back up in the country they were 
made, to augment the refinement of the details of living. This 
is the American way. It was pointed out by Henry Clay and 
others more than a century ago that the trade of a large and 
diversified country like the United States must be primarily an 
interior trade. It is on this principle that our prosperity was 
built. It applies equally to India and China, also large and 
diversified lands. 

An ignorant and depressed population exploited for cheap 
labor is at the bottom of almost all immigration problems be- 
tween us and Asia. The notion that border problems are due to 
inequality of resources and disproportionate populations alone, 
and that in our plans for post-war Asia we must arrange for some 
quota exchange, entirely disregards the basic question. People 
tend to move across each other's borders wherever higher wages 
and opportunity lure them. Few people leave home just for 
wanderlust's sake. Most people prefer to be among their own 
kind. To avoid trade and population barriers, it is necessary to 
equalize prices and values by insisting on paying higher wages 
to maintain a more comfortable living standard. Except where 
certain natural inequalities obtain, it should be made a prin- 
ciple of international relations that factories should not be per- 
mitted to go into regions because the wages are low, and then 
try to crawl back with finished products into home territories 
where wages are high. If people can compete through certain 
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natural advantages, then the buyer is benefited, but where com- 
petition is destroyed because of ignorant labor or depressed 
classes, then it should be the work of an international council 
to force an arbitrary equalization. In that way you would at 
once prevent both the pressure of migrating populations and the 
conflict of unfair competition. 

Instead of saying: Thou shall not come in or dump the prod- 
ucts of thy labors on us, we should say: By all means come, but if 
you come, you shall not be permitted to work for less than our 
decent wage, and if you want to ship us your goods, you will 
have to permit us to see that your goods are manufactured under 
conditions similar to our own. We will let you send us men and 
materials, but they must come from conditions like our own. 
In this way we will gain the support and approval of our neigh- 
bors, who will naturally be pleased with our seeing that their 
wages and conditions are as good as ours. We gain their coopera- 
tion rather than their enmity. 

This calls for vision, but then, is it not what happens within 
our own country among competing businesses? Are not the manu- 
facturers always eager to see that their competitors are forced 
to operate under equal conditions? Do not our New England 
mills insist that southern mills operate under a similar wage 
scale and similar conditions? Is it so far-fetched to think of 
British and Asiatic competitors in the same way? Merely to put 
up protective bars or restrictive bars is negative. To insist on 
establishing parallel conditions abroad, but to let the products 
compete in quality and style, is not. 

Among the most irritating protective and restrictive bars are 
the immigration laws raised by all countries, particularly our 
own, against the human specimens of cheap production. Human 
surpluses resulting from uncontrolled reproduction have to be 
kept from overflowing and submerging peoples of less inordinate 
procreativeness. An immigration law is only a protective tariff 
against cheap people. It treats human persons as another cheap 
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product against which the more expensive and finer handiwork 
of mothers within the immigration barrier must be protected. 
Wherever there is a tendency to quantity rather than quality 
production of population, there are these barriers against it. 
This tendency exists in all Asia. To be discriminated against is 
a penalty a people pays for having made itself cheap. The only 
way that the discrimination can ultimately be worn down is for 
the nation whose human surpluses are excluded from more 
prosperous lands to set itself to raise its own labor values instead 
of merely trying to spill over into other people's roomier or pleas- 
anter houses. 

With regard to our own immigration law, however, there is a 
special point to be made. When, a few years ago, a movement 
was started in America to placate the Japanese by putting them 
on the quota, I was asked by Dr. Sidney Gulick of the Federal 
Council of Churches to give my support to this arrangement. 
I said that I would do so provided that all Asiatic people 
Chinese, Hindus, Malays were also put on the quota. I argued 
that I saw no reason why we should grant this only to the Japa- 
nese, merely because the Japanese government had power to 
threaten. This seemed to put us in the position of yielding only 
to force, not to principle. But Dr. Gulick could not see the rank 
injustice of their suggestion. To my surprise, the Japanese also 
did not want the Chinese and Hindus included. What they 
wanted was the enhanced prestige of being the only oriental 
people admitted to equality with Europeans in America. 

Since this question of our immigration laws is now being raised 
again, this time by the Chinese, there seems no good reason 
why all the oriental peoples should not be put on the quota at 
the end of the war, for the numbers which would thus be admit- 
ted would not be great. But it must be predicated on their taking 
measures to inaugurate programs for raising living standards and 
reducing forced propagation at home. 

It is necessary for us to think of these things now, because as 
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soon as Japan in the East is brought to her senses, there will be 
the problem of reconstructing the Asiatic countries. As a free 
people, we must assume full responsibility for what is done in 
the East by persons representing our country and our money. 
Just as we can not relieve the Japanese and the German people 
from full responsibility for what their militarists do, so we can 
not relieve ourselves from full responsibility for what our busi- 
nessmen and our government officials may do in post-war ar- 
rangements for economic rehabilitation of the East. 

As a free people, we must see to it that, individually and col- 
lectively, there shall be no carpet-bagging on the part of Ameri- 
cans in Asia. We must not permit a repetition on our part of the 
exploitation and injustices which have brought the world of 
Asia and Europe to the present mess. There are plenty of people, 
private and alone, who can speak up against any business interest 
which seeks to make capital out of the ignorance and misery 
of oriental peoples made more wretched than ever by war and 
conquest. They can see. They can report. And their reports 
should be given constant and unlimited expression in our press. 
And their reports should be listened to by our people, and not 
cried down. 

It has been estimated that seventy-five thousand of the young 
men we have sent to various lands overseas may remain there 
after the war, in various capacities, as businessmen and officials. 
Many business combinations are now forming, planning to lend 
money, to set up power-plants and industries, and do a thousand 
things in the East. Since this is so, the rest of us, the free people, 
must become world busybodies checking up, so that our democ- 
racy, our vast army, and our interlocking business interests, do 
not go the way of all imperiums, blinking at stupidity and injus- 
tice. In the af ter-the-war industrialization of the East, we can 
all be the gainers, and free enterprise will be the richer; but it 
must be made safe against carpet-baggery and ancient skull- 
duggery. 
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THE PRESENT ATTEMPT TO SEPARATE OUR SPIRIT 
FROM THAT OF THE OCCIDENT IS A TENTATIVE OF 
SPIRITUAL SUICIDE. . . . THE PRESENT AGE HAS BEEN 
DOMINATED BY THE OCCIDENT, BECAUSE THE OCCI- 
DENT HAD A MISSION TO FULFIL. WE OF THE ORIENT 
SHOULD LEARN FROM THE OCCIDENT. IT IS REGRET- 
TABLE, OF COURSE, THAT WE HAD LOST THE POWER 
OF APPRECIATING OUR OWN CULTURE, AND THERE- 
FORE DID NOT KNOW HOW TO ASSIGN WESTERN CUL- 
TURE TO ITS RIGHT PLACE. BUT TO SAY THAT IT IS 
WRONG TO COOPERATE WITH THE WEST IS TO ENCOUR- 
AGE THE WORST FORM OF PROVINCIALISM AND CAN 
PRODUCE NOTHING BUT INTELLECTUAL INDIGENCE. 
THE PROBLEM IS A WORLD PROBLEM. NO NATION CAN 
FIND ITS OWN SALVATION BY BREAKING AWAY FROM 
OTHERS. WE MUST ALL BE SAVED OR WE MUST ALL 
PERISH TOGETHER. 

Rabmdranath Tagore 
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The Man-God Militant 



YOU mustn't mention the names of kings and presidents 
in the same breath with our Emperor." 
The words rumbled across the class-room like a vol- 
cano about to erupt. Tension and sullen fear spread through the 
forty-odd Japanese college students young men of about 
twenty-five. They glared at me from over their desks, heads 
lowering. I had merely, and somewhat innocently, tried to con- 
vey a flicker of democratic doctrine in the simple process of 
English conversation. Slowly, I was explaining that in England, 
though the people love their royal family, they pass them in 
public with casual unconcern. To them they were just better 
folks. In America, I ventured, I would shake hands with the 
President, if the occasion warranted, as with any citizen. But, I 
added hesitatingly, here in Japan you never look directly at 
your Emperor, you never come near him. ... I had not yet 
finished my comparisons when a student rose in the rear, one 
who had been brought up by Christian missionaries, and, in a 
stentorian voice, admonished me: 

"You mustn't mention the names of kings and presidents in 
the same breath with our Emperor." 

As a servant of the government, I smiled and changed the 
subject. When, therefore, many years later, an American maga- 
zine published a cartoon of the Emperor, you may readily un- 
derstand why it became an international incident for which our 
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State Department had to make apology, explaining that here 
our government does not control the press. And when an Ameri- 
can in Kobe, Japan, republished in his weekly paper a statement 
from a Chinese paper about "the young and inexperienced 
Emperor/ 3 he spent nine months in jail, was let out on bail, and 
was forced to skip the country or go back to jail again. When a 
Shanghai paper published what the Japanese considered "an 
article insulting the honor of our Imperial House," the fat was 
in the fire, and Japan started her war on China. 

Here then is one of the crucial problems this war has promised 
to solve. If our promise to spread the blessings of the Four 
Freedoms to the world means anything, how shall we handle 
this violent paganism which, claiming that Japan was born of 
the sword of a god, has now set forth with the same sword in 
the same god's hand, to conquer the world? For the most part, 
religious Asia asks only that its believers be let alone to follow 
their own ways of making for themselves a good life. But there 
is this aggressive religious impulse of Japan. It has shouted 
and blustered and threatened us for seventy years, and we would 
not listen. Now that it has burst its bounds and made good its 
boast, we need to look at it in the light of reality and see what 
it was made of and why it exploded. 

If the dictators of the hour hope that in some future era they 
will be revered as gods and their descendants canonized, the 
Japanese are far ahead of them. They have their god already 
made. Theirs is no dummy despot with a few years' enthrone- 
ment behind him; their Emperor is a godhead who disdains 
dictatorial privileges, for his claim to power is immemorial. 
Against this claim no voice is seriously or effectively raised. For 
the Emperor of Japan is a strange, mystic, all-pervading super- 
stition, in the phraseology of the Japanese themselves, "without 
parallel in the world." 

"The Emperors of our country," said Dr. Kakehine, "are 
persons equipped with qualities without parallel in the world; 
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they are both the centers of faith and temporal power. The 
center of the phenomenal world is the Mikado's land. From 
this center we must expand this great Spirit throughout the 
world." Then, with a burst of enthusiasm, Kakehine declared, 
"There are voices which cry, 'Great Japan is the land of the 
Gods. 3 Nor is this to be wondered at. It is a true statement of 
fact. It is a matter of course. The expansion of great Japan 
throughout the world and the elevation of the entire world into 
the Land of the Gods is the urgent business of the present, it is 
our eternal and unchanging object." 

To make this a reality, Japan has had her own Ogpu, her 
Storm Troopers and her Youth Movement, known as the Black 
Dragon and the Blood Brotherhood and soshL With these, in 
the past seventy years, not only has she achieved absolute inner 
regimentation and a goodly overlordship of a vast part of Asia, 
but she has set out to make good her dream of world hegemony. 
As early as 1858, five years after Japan was opened, Lord Hotta 
shouted that "among the world's rulers there is none noble and 
industrious enough to command universal vassalage" except the 
Emperor whose "power and authority are deputed to us by the 
Spirit of Heaven." 

Similar statements have rung down the years in ever-increas- 
ing paeans of self-praise. They have been instilled into Japanese 
children from kindergarten upward, so that the veriest infants 
feel that the Spirit of Heaven is actually resident among them 
in the person of their Emperor-God. Belief in him as divine is 
taught as fact, and the recalcitrant receives punishment, sudden 
and telling. What is exacted is not merely political obedience 
to an absolute dictator but voluntary spiritual obeisance. It is 
not patriotism alone; it is adoration of the Host. 

"Unless this religio-political sentiment is understood in all its 
implications of beauty, wonder, and peril," I wrote in the Ameri- 
can Mercury, in 1936, "Japan's ambitions and achievements 
can not be comprehended, nor can any contract made with Japan 
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by the nations of the "vorld, be valid. Without it there can be no 
meeting of minds in anything that concerns the land of the 
Tenno." 

Here is one of the most extraordinary phenomena of the nine-, 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Kings and emperors, ruling only 
by divine right, have crashed from many thrones. Mohammed's 
sword has grown dull. The Pope asserts but slight temporal 
authority. Dictators banish priest and prophet, and only half- 
daringly exact obeisance as infallible; even Mussolini used both 
king and Pope as crutches to his power. 

But the Tenno of Japan holds in his hands the lives of seventy 
million subjects, their souls and their ancestors, not by divine 
right, but as divine power incarnate. Beauty, worship, murder, 
repression, suicide, aggression seventy million tongues of 
praise, seventy million hearts of worship, seventy million lambs 
of absolute submission, seventy million pigments of pageantry, 
seventy million swords of pride a nation unified as no nation 
has ever been unified before in the person of one living man. 
Here is a Man-God in a land that has no word for God. The 
life-sized word portrait of this divinity and all its connotations 
has yet to be written for the West. In Japan Count Kentaro 
Kaneko devoted eighteen years to the life of Emperor Meiji 
alone and produced two hundred and sixty volumes equal to 
many thousands of pages printed in English. 

Only those who have lived under the refulgent glare of Tenno- 
worship can understand the power and the pathos of this sub- 
mission. One looks into a withered, wondering face of a Japanese, 
a face that has perhaps known little besides hunger, sweat, and 
a lovely landscape. It has seen few marvels except such as 
sprout in the rice paddies or emerge, red and kicking, from the 
womb. But as it stands before the woodland shrines at Ise, 
sacred to the Emperor, seeing only the thatched roof above the 
wall, in that face you read an experience which can not be read 
in the skeptical face of the Chinese, the fanatical face of the 
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Mohammedan, or the belligerent face of the Fascist, frantic with 
inner doubt and fear. Beneath this fanaticism and divine fan- 
tasy of the Japanese there is a restrained self-denial, an ex- 
quisite sadness that touches the most arrant unbeliever. 

You stand in that still forest place at Yamada Ise. There, 
every twenty years for twenty-five centuries (so legend would 
have us believe) the simple wooden shrines containing the most 
precious treasures in all Japan the sacred sword, the mirror, 
and the jewel have been rebuilt in exact replica of its first 
primitive model. There you see the thousands come, pause, 
stare with wonder that the gods could have been so beneficent 
to mortal man as to allow them to see this with their own eyes. 

You stand in the square before the Emperor's palace in Tokyo, 
lost in reverence for the beauty of the scene: the moat, calm 
and tranquil, upon the waters of which lie the sacred leaves of 
the lotus, the mist spreading a heavenly unreality and weaving 
twisted pine and giant cryptomeria into a fretwork of incom- 
parable loveliness. There is the sound of a bugle in the far in- 
terior of Mikadoland, so ancient, so divine. Singly and in small 
groups, the Japanese come, stand bowed in prayer, and move 
on. Lost in the scene, the spectator is startled by a shrill whistle. 
The policeman, a block away, has seen you place a foot, uncon- 
sciously, on the base of the low stone wall, and furiously he 
waves you away. You wake to political realities. 

For on this centuries-old sentiment of the people for the 
Tenno, the present government has built a blind, fanatical, 
violent, enforced adoration, reinforced by every modern mechan- 
ical means of propaganda and punishment, and it takes punitive 
measures against any one who unwittingly slights its Emperor- 
God. It was decreed that the words Imperial Household must 
be written with capital letters or the newspaper would be sup- 
pressed. No man, or stone image of a man, may be placed where 
either might be above the level of the Emperor if he passes by. 
When the Emperor's car rolls along, all wooden shutters must 
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be drawn in houses, no one may remain on a balcony or roof, 
workers on steel structures must scurry to the ground, blinds 
must be drawn in street-cars, and none may even stand on a 
doorstep above the sidewalk. A striker once set himself atop 
a smokestack and nothing could get him down, until the Emperor 
was to pass below. He was warned that if he didn't come down 
at once, they would wash him down with the firehose. He came 
down. 

Unlike the rest of the world, where the faces of its rulers are 
placed in honor on the postage stamps and coins, the Japanese 
consider the countenance of the Tenno too holy to be smeared 
with the cancellation ink. So only the Imperial seal is used. So 
sacrosanct is the portrait of the Emperor that it must not be 
exposed to the public gaze. Pictures of their Majesties on sale 
at the stores are covered with tissue paper so that people passing 
by may not gaze idly upon the exalted faces. In schools the 
royal portraits are kept under curtains of velvet, to be brought 
out on state occasions, when all must bow before them as the 
national anthem is sung and the Imperial Rescript on Education 
is intoned. So sacred is this portrait of the Emperor that once, 
when a school building was burning, a teacher rushed in to save, 
not a human life, but the portrait. He found, after he had torn 
the picture from its heavy frame, that he was unable to get out 
alive. So he rolled up the picture, cut himself open across the 
abdomen, inserted the picture, and was found dead. The whole 
country praised the act as heroism supreme. 

The annals of Japan cry aloud with tales of self-murder on 
behalf of the Imperial Person. A switchman delayed the train 
of the Emperor a few minutes. He committed harakiri to atone 
for his crime. On the way to the station, a tire of the imperial 
motor car blew out. The chauffeur committed suicide in peni- 
tence. Even the name of the Emperor is so sacred that it is not 
generally mentioned and is entirely unknown to a great many 
people. It chanced that a Japanese mayor of a small town named 
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his son Yoshihito (pronounced Yoshto}. It was registered, and 
then it was discovered he had preempted the name of the Em- 
peror. A protest arose which forced the mayor to resign, and 
he killed himself in atonement. So when we are advised not to 
hurt the feelings of Japan by rudely referring to the Mikado, but 
that we should always refer to him as Hirohito (pronounced 
Heeroshto not Eeeroheeto) our advisors do not realize what a 
breach of courtesy that is. Horrors! 

This Sacred Person dwells in Chiyoda Palace in Tokyo, se- 
questered within three moats and walls and protected by a regi- 
ment of soldiers. Until the reign of the present Emperor, the 
Inner Court was without trace of foreign influence, contact with 
mortal man being proscribed. Since fire is no respecter of gods, 
there were, even in bitter Tokyo winters, no stoves or general 
heating system apart from the ubiquitous hibachi, that crockery 
brazier filled with ashes, on the top of which glow sticks of 
charcoal; there were no electric lights, no beds, except the straw 
mats of the floor, no plumbing, no comforts a life dingy and 
drear for all its riches. It has been traditionally a world of 
women, hundreds of them, ladies-in-waiting, wives, and concu- 
bines (though monogamy was decreed in 1889). 

Every day, the maids must undergo a process of purification, 
and must repeat the process if thoughtlessly they have touched 
their own lower limbs. In and out, between the sliding paper 
doors, over the soft padded floors, they move in perfumed silks, 
on their knees, their hands gloved in silk. Rising at six, they dress 
and purify themselves before entering the August Presence at 
about ten o'clock. There is lunch at eleven, refreshments at three, 
dinner at five, games and recreation until ten, and then to bed. 
The maids never leave the Inner Court, and no one is admitted 
from the outside. The world that moves along so furiously beyond 
the palace walls passes them as furiously by. Yet around this 
inner essence, like a tough shell, are spacious apartments in 
foreign style, with all the comforts and appurtenances of the 
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palaces of ordinary kings guards, offices for ministries of state, 
telegraph and post offices, power-plant and waterworks, stables 
all the necessities of a self-contained imperial town. Had 
Doolittle wished to, he could have wiped this all out. But would 
that have solved or crystallized the problem? 

The life of a god who dwells within the inner circle must of 
necessity be painfully restricted. So sacred is the Presence that 
it has been the custom for the court physician to diagnose his 
ailments only from a distance. If the Tenno runs a fever, the 
doctor is hard put to determine the cause, for he can not take 
the imperial pulse or insert a thermometer except with hands 
covered by silk gloves. Matters are even more complicated for 
the tailor. While Japanese court costumes are so ample that 
a yard more or less makes little difference, when it comes to 
western uniforms and frock coats, the terrified tailor has to take 
measurements by perspective, like an artist painting a portrait. 
So sacred is the Imperial Person that when an accident occurred 
to the car of the Empress, a coolie who rushed to her aid and 
touched her arm was sent to prison for his gallantry. 

The icy formality that surrounds the life of the Emperor is 
unbroken. Here and there impressive items are published about 
his personal preferences, his interests, his tastes, but so long as 
his life is smothered in religious mystery, the western world is 
privileged to doubt as well as to believe. But, according to re- 
port, he is fond of music and chess, follows the work of scientists, 
and maintains his own laboratories; the Empress likes outdoor 
sports and is an accomplished musician, with a taste for Bee- 
thoven and Chopin. We are told that at the Peer's school, the 
Emperor showed mentality above the average, but who would 
dare give him a lesser grading! Swathed in mystery, seen by no 
one except his official world, seeing royal edicts promulgated with 
which he can have had little to do, history garbled to suit the 
fiction of his divinity, he leaves to the outside world the function 
of a Doubting Thomas. 
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Though the Emperor, as God Incarnate, is primarily concerned 
with the world of spirit, his temporal power is tremendous. He 
is one of the richest potentates on earth, his domain consisting 
of some 4,000,000 acres valued at $32 5,000,000; other properties, 
buildings, cattle, agricultural implements, are worth perhaps 
another $40,000,000 ; besides, he owns shares in the largest banks 
of Japan, in the Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamship company, and 
the Imperial Hotel to the sum of $150,000,000. Theoretically, 
all Japan is legally his very own. This does not take into account 
public funds spent on his behalf, for coronation, shrines, and all 
that goes with pomp and piety. The pageantry of a thousand 
years, reenacted at the last coronation, cost $250,000,000. Over 
streets that had been purified and dressed with sand, the Emperor 
rode through lines of squatting people, twenty deep, not a cheer, 
not a sound, heads bent at his approach and lips moving in 
prayer. Such is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever and ever. . , . 

Such wealth and prestige were seldom the happy possessions 
of the Emperor's ancestors, with whom he still lives in constant 
communication. To understand the difference between emperor- 
worship as an ancient tribal practice and the imperialistic world 
power which it is to-day, it is necessary to indulge in some 
historical retrospection. A Connecticut Yankee in the Mikado's 
Court would have to go back more tiian a thousand years beyond 
King Arthur. He would find himself in an island just born the 
carnalization of the union of the god and goddess, Izanagi and 
Izanami, who created the islands of Nippon. Back there he would 
behold a tribal chieftain, Jimmu by name, arrived from no one 
really knows where but now said to be the first of the living 
gods who still reign over Japan. Jimmu held court under the open 
trees and carried with him the sacred symbols of his divine 
parents the mirror, sword, and jewel always kept at the Ise 
shrines. 

As the centuries passed, the descendants of Jimmu shifted their 
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capital from Nara to Kyoto, subjugated the native Ainu, built 
their simple, shack-like shrines, and introduced some arts. Al- 
though they never forgot that they were gods, they took the 
human way of perpetuating themselves, married, murdered one 
another, and exercised other simple human rites. 

This is the legend. Historical research, however, can not go 
back more than a thousand years with any degree of certainty. 
Within this period, emperors have been deposed, removed at 
maturity, and eclipsed by military shoguns. The 96th emperor, 
Go-Daigo, was hounded from his capital. The io3rd emperor 
died in 1 500, and his body lay for forty days awaiting the money 
for burial, while his successor, also lacking cash, did not cere- 
monially ascend the throne for twenty years. Another emperor 
was so poor he earned his own living by copying poems and sign- 
ing autographs; still another dwelt in a thatched hut, not proof 
against the rain. For eight hundred years the Japanese never 
even saw their emperor. 

In the face of poverty and eclipse, the rulers maintained suc- 
cession by diverse methods which no western dynasty would 
recognize. Emperors who had no sons adopted sons. Given ample 
opportunity to sire heirs, since they had no lack of wives and 
concubines, they still raised the sons of these ladies to the throne 
without strict inquiry into their paternity. In the light of this, 
one reads with astonishment the absurdities with which the Japa- 
nese embellish accounts of their dynasty and their patriotism 
an "unbroken line" of emperors, a dynasty "coeval with the 
ages eternal," "twenty-six hundred years of history," and such 
folklore. Not content, some have latterly taken to rounding out 
the figures to three thousand years. With such methods, any line 
can be kept unbroken. But the Constitution makes the fiction fact 
by stating in its first chapter: "Our National Constitution. Our 
Empire of Great Japan, with an Imperial line from above un- 
broken from time immemorial and with its subjects below match- 
less in loyalty and patriotism from ancient times down to the 
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present has never once received a foreign insult. Such a national 
character is without parallel throughout the world." 

To this we should add the assurance of League of Nations 
Nitobe: "The tenets of Shintoism cover the two predominating 
features of the emotional life of our race Patriotism and 
Loyalty." Now, I ask you, is there any other people in the world 
devoted to either of these with capital letters? 

For the two hundred and fifty years immediately preceding the 
arrival in Japan of Americans, the emperor was forgotten, ex- 
cept by one or two scholars, and the land was ruled in his name 
by a military dictator called shogun. Then came the day when 
the western strangers knocked at the door. An upstart little 
Republic across the Pacific needed coal, demanded the rights of 
nations, and with black ships puffing smoke forced the hermit 
to yield. True, this was no insult, though Japan certainly did 
not take it like a lamb. They had imposed on them extra-terri- 
toriality. If that wasn't insult, what is? For a number of years, 
the country was in confusion and in terror. The shogun in Tokyo 
was helpless; there was no authority in the land. 

Hurriedly, a few young men rushed out into the world, whither 
for three centuries no Japanese had been permitted to go, hunted 
about for political forms, examined the governments of Europe 
and America, and returned convinced that the German system 
was the most suitable. But how amalgamate the divergent ele- 
ments? The answer came promptly. The Emperor! The Em- 
peror, almost forgotten, an inexperienced boy of about sixteen, 
would be the unifying force. He was the head of the Shinto cult, 
but Shinto was almost forsaken in favor of Buddhism. Well, 
revive it. And revived it was with a vengeance. 

For seventy years, this theology has been spoon-fed to the 
people by prime ministers and governments, has been given 
oxygen by a mechanical pressure which few states have dared 
exert, until it has become a first-class credo, wielding power over 
millions of people. From a mere figurehead, forlorn and forgotten 
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except by a few, the Emperor has grown with his empire. The 
cult of which he is the titular deity, whose simple shrines and 
temples had represented the pathetic faith of a primitive people, 
has been turned into a state religion. And the man who, by 
strange chance is also a god, has been given wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice. 

And so this fascist-feudal dictatorship transformed itself into 
an industrial empire by exploiting every least element of state- 
socialism in its make-up. The government has a constitution, 
but it is the gift of the Emperor to the people, not a thing cre- 
ated by the people. Whenever translations into English are 
made of the constitution or an imperial ordinance, the words, 
"The Emperor shall" are used. "Then the Emperor shall leave 
the hall," and so on. This, in the light of the status of the 
Emperor, is a serious error, almost a grave case of lese-wiajeste 
for which some one may yet lose his political head. For there is 
no power in the land to make the Tenno do anything he does not 
will to do. It took a year for the Japanese to accept the Kellogg 
Peace Pact, because implicit in that pact was the preeminence 
of the will of the people. And in all the Japanese constitution 
there is no provision for the full expression of the will of the 
people. 

On the contrary, any indication that the people have any will 
is "dangerous thoughts." There chanced to be a great jurist and 
professor of law, Dr. Tatsukichi Minobe, who had the temerity 
to express the theory that the Emperor was "an organ of state." 
The Doctor was the author of Essentials of Constitutional Law, 
a text for thirty years the standard work studied at Imperial 
University, of which he was a professor. He was also a member 
of the House of Peers. But for daring to make the Emperor 
subject to the will of the State Minobe was driven out of the 
University. The throne is not an institution of the nation. The 
Emperor and the nation, said the imperialists, are one. 

In 1935, the Cabinet promulgated as its official national pol- 
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icy the following incredible opinion: "The National policy of 
our nation was elucidated in the command given to the Impe- 
rial Grandson, sent to earth by the Sun Goddess, Ameterasu 
0-Mikami, that the land shall be reigned over and governed by 
an unbroken line of Emperors for ages eternal." After giving 
some more fantastic evidence of divine ordination, the Cabinet 
continued: "Thus it is clear that the sovereignty absolutely re- 
sides in the Emperor. If there are theories which state that the 
sovereignty does not belong to the Emperor and that the Emperor 
is to be regarded as an organ for the purpose of exercising this 
power, they are absolutely counter to the basic principles of the 
national structure." 

If the skeptic wants more, then listen to Dr. Uesugi. "The 
absolute authority of the Emperor constitutes the basis of our 
national system. It is the foundation on which the nation stands. 
If there were no Emperor, there would be no nation. Without 
him there would be no subjects, and our territory would cease to 
exist. ... He is god of light; he is manifest god. Authority is 
vested in a single person." 

The opinion of the Cabinet could not have been otherwise, for 
the Cabinet is responsible, not to the Diet, but to the Emperor. 
Should the Diet ever muster courage enough to refuse to vote 
new appropriations, the budget of the preceding year would 
simply remain in force: this makes of political Japan an inclined 
railroad that can go only up. Yet the steps of petitioners to the 
throne are beset with insurmountable obstacles. The Emperor 
is never brought into political disputes. That minister who in- 
advertently brings him in loses his political and often his 
cranial head. 

To make constitutional Japan a still more unscrambled egg, 
there is the division of authority between the prime minister, 
and the Cabinet members for army and navy. War and peace are 
in the hands of the Emperor, and the army and navy are respon- 
sible to him alone. No civilian may assume these cabinet posts, 
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nor can they be filled without permission of the heads of army 
and navy. Figure out that puzzle. And since the Emperor is 
virtually a puppet in their hands, they can declare war as they 
list, and who is to say them no? Above the Diet and the Cabinet 
is the Imperial Rescript, whereby laws are promulgated by 
Divine Will. The Emperor may declare a state of siege. He has 
unlimited powers, limited by a constitution he granted and may 
arbitrarily withdraw. His military and naval advisers being 
part of the civil government, it becomes apparent that the Cabi- 
net follows but never leads, yet leads and never follows* 

Whoever tries to lead seldom escapes the irrational blows of 
fate. In 1889, u P on the day Japan was preparing to receive the 
Constitution, a liberal Japanese, Viscount Mori, Minister for 
Education, was murdered. The assassin was promptly hailed as 
a martyr because, two years before, Mori had defiled the sacred 
shrines at Ise by taking in with him, as he crawled to the "altar/ 7 
a walking-stick. In 1918, the attempt upon the life of Yukio 
Ozaki, one of the few genuine liberals of Japan, as I stood be- 
hind him on the rostrum, was a repercussion from the campaign 
in which he had said: "Suppose you dreamed that Japan adopted 
a republican system of government, a Mitsui or a Mitsubishi 
would immediately become the presidential candidate." He was 
forced to resign from the Cabinet, and the Ministry fell. In a 
touching valedictory written in 1933 in London (he felt it was 
unsafe to write it in Japan), Ozaki catalogued a long list of 
friends and colleagues who had been assassinated for no more 
serious indiscretions. "They were useful public men and their 
death has greatly hindered the progress of Japan," he wrote. 
Yet he closed his appeal to the world with: "He who in sincerity 
would destroy me for love of his country, may also be considered 
noble." 

This is what happens when a country enjoys the blessings of 
dictatorship for more than two thousand five hundred years. 
This is what happens when a country focuses all its spiritual 
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and emotional force upon a purely egocentric concept of itself. 
This is what happens when a country settles upon the sword as 
the savior of its soul and washes that sword in the blood of its 
own people for centuries. Without doubt, it achieves unity, but 
unity after all is only a measure. The particles that go into the 
unity of the vase are no indication of the thing that vase will 
hold. It may hold wine, perfume, or slops, and a nation that 
succeeds merely in holding together may also hold beauty or 
human misery. The beauty and the misery are all found in 
Japan, but the misery is greater. Without doubt it makes for 
power. But power can destroy as well as create. 

This fierce fanaticism is not the maundering of jingoists. It is 
the backward-looking terror of a primitive religion that never 
grew up, together with an incredible fear of the strange (xeno- 
phobia) which modern communication has not broken down. 
An example that nearly proved very costly is a story little known 
in the West to-day. In 1891, Nicholas II, then Czarevitch of 
Russia, was visiting Japan. He was to return by way of Siberia, 
where ground was to be broken for the new Trans-Siberian rail- 
road. Russia and Japan were tense, but the latter was helpless. 
The Czarevitch was feted and shown the islands and taken to 
Lake Biwa near Kyoto. Pausing at a monument raised on the 
sacred spot where Emperor Meiji had once stood, he innocently 
put his foot on the base. From below, a policeman saw this 
desecration of a sacred altar. When the Czarevitch returned to 
his rikisha, the policeman slashed out with his sword, seri- 
ously wounding him. But for the coolie rikisha-puller, who 
threw himself upon the policeman, the Bolsheviks would have 
had no Nicholas to dispose of in 1917; there might have been 
no Russian Revolution; Russia might have waged war on Japan 
in 1891 instead of 1904 and clipped her wings then. 

The complications of this attack on the Czarevitch were so 
serious that the Emperor of Japan emerged from his sanctuary 
to visit the victim, who, after all, was also something of a god, 
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even if only a Little Father. For the Meiji himself to come so 
low as actually to hot-foot it to an ordinary hotel was a shocking 
thing to the god-worshiping Japanese who had been unable to 
endure the rivalry of this lesser Russian god. Condolences were 
despatched to St. Petersburg. The assailant was slated for a 
ride to meet his ancestors. The entire Cabinet, in frightened 
haste lest they have to war on Russia, demanded the execution 
of the policeman. The Prime Minister urged precipitate execu- 
tion. But their political opportunism ran up against the im- 
pregnable fortress of fanaticism in the people, now fortunately 
fortified by constitutional technicalities. The Constitution of 
Japan gives the people trial by judges. 

Such trials, especially where assassination of public men is 
concerned, seldom concern themselves with cold justice, the 
guilt or innocence of the criminal. They invariably become 
sounding-boards for giving off semi-religious patriotic fervor, 
dear to Japanese hearts. Invariably, public sentiment is in favor 
of the patriot who sacrifices his life for the Emperor or country 
by murdering some one he objects to. To be deprived of this 
Roman holiday would be to weaken patriotism. So, in this in- 
stance, the Chief Justice insisted on the policeman's being given 
the regular trial. Not even command of the Cabinet could dis- 
suade him. 

Here indeed was a case for the gods. A common policeman 
of his own impulse punishes a common Czar for contaminating 
a spot made sacred by the foot of the Tenno. Brooding, he risks 
his life to wipe out the desecration. Here indeed is religious 
patriotism supreme. He must be handled reverently. The Cabi- 
net, worried, decides to force the Emperor himself to force the 
Judge to order hurried execution. Already the Emperor had 
demeaned himself by making an appeaser's visit to the Czare- 
vitch. He is now urged to intercede. He commands Judge Kojima 
into his presence. The curtains are drawn. The Emperor, like a 
wraith, stands silent. Never a word. The Judge is supposed to 
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understand. He falls on his face. The curtains are drawn. Kojima 
returns to court, and refuses. Noble and daring defense of the 
Constitution? It could never have been done had it not involved 
so sacred a case as attempted murder on behalf of the sanctity 
of the Emperor-God. 

It is commonly held that this is only jingoism. In debates in 
1925 with Yusuke Tsurumi, the Japanese "liberal" who assured 
us Japan was going democratic, I raised these questions, only to 
have Mr. Tsurumi assure our American audiences that it was 
"only flag-waving." But to refuse to accept people's intensest 
versions of their own feelings is to invite the disaster we now 
have upon us. And this feeling, this religious aggressiveness, is 
the key to Japanese action. It is the most commonly voiced sense 
of what they want from life. So let the Japanese speak: 

PROFESSOR TANAKA (leading Shinto) : "Japan set the State 
before the individual as against the attitude of western democ- 
racies." 

SHINTOIST (another): "Our national constitution unique, 
peerless, matchless in all the world in truth possesses a value 
that is beyond comparison." 

PROFESSOR: "We are taught to believe that Japan is by divine 
creation the greatest country in the world. If our Government 
advocated the naturalization of its subjects abroad it would be 
stultifying the whole foundation of our system, by a tacit or 
expressed belief that another country was as good." (Italics 
mine.) 

DR. UESUGI: ". . . There is not one of our people who does 
not believe that, if they [the rest of the world] only had our 
Emperor as theirs, they would not come to such extremity. . . . 
Our people, through the benevolent virtue of the Emperors, have 
attained a national constitution that is without parallel in the 
world. Now, if all the human race should come to look upon the 
virtue of our Emperor and should come to live under that influ- 
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ence, then there would be light for the future of Humanity. 
Thus the world can be saved from destruction. Thus life can be 
lived within the realms of goodness and beauty. Of a truth, great 
is the mission of our nation." 

In 1931, when a section of the South Manchurian railroad was 
blown up, the Japanese accused the Chinese of the act. But what 
could not be explained was that a Japanese crack train crossed 
the damaged section only half an hour after it was wrecked. Yet 
the Japanese used this heinous act as an excuse for invading 
Manchuria and taking that vast territory from China. To make 
the incident plausible to Japanese people, who, naive though 
they might be, could not but see something queer, the official 
version of what happened was given thus: 

"The Japanese engineer, seeing the damage, appealed to the 
God-Emperor with such success that the train rose right up off 
the tracks, flew across the debris, and came down safely on the 
other side." 

This was sufficient. 

THE NIROKU (Japanese journal) : "To preserve the world's 
peace and promote the welfare of mankind is the mission of the 
Imperial family of Japan. Heaven has invested the Imperial 
family with all the necessary qualifications to fulfil this mission. 
He who can fulfil this mission is the object of humanity's admira- 
tion and adoration and who holds the prerogative of administra- 
tion forever* The Imperial family of Japan is as worthy of 
respect as God and is the embodiment of benevolence and justice. 
The great principle of the Imperial family is to make popular 
interests paramount. The Imperial family of Japan is the parent 
not only of her sixty millions, but of all mankind on earth. In 
the eyes of the Imperial family all races are one and the same; 
it is above all racial considerations. All human disputes, there- 
fore, may be settled in accordance with its immaculate justice. 
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The League of Nations, supposed to save mankind from the 
horrors of war, can attain its real object only by placing the 
Imperial family at its head, for to attain its object the League 
must have a strong punitive force of super-national and super- 
racial character, and this force can be found only in the Imperial 
family of Japan." 

Of the 115,509 Shinto shrines in Japan in 1920, the Emperors 
had twenty. Of these, seven were dedicated to the enshrinement 
of Hachiman, god of war. How many of the people's shrines are 
so dedicated, I do not know. But I do know that the worship 
of the Emperor as a god, and the social and political consequence 
of such worship, could have had but one outcome Pearl Harbor. 

"When the creators of modern Japan set out to remake their 
Empire, they had not the faintest notion of what the future would 
bring. They looked only to the past. The Frankenstein Emperor- 
God in modern dress is a power with which they have yet to play 
safely," I wrote in 1936. "Aware of this, Japan's violent determi- 
nation to secure unity at home is really an admission of the fear 
of disintegration rather than real confidence in homogeneity. 
If in the Emperor as God, the Japanese seek this voluntary 
solidity, the West need not quarrel with them. But when they 
use religio-political power for both internal repression and exter- 
nal conquest, when in the name of that power they plan world 
hegemony, as so many of Japan's outstanding spokesmen openly 
admit, then must the Occidental nations measure it in relation 
to every contract entered into with Japan." 
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Mother of Religions Stirs 



IN THE Atlantic Charter we committed ourselves to the job 
of reestablishing religious freedom on earth. How nice of us ! 
If we limit this to Europe, it has sense. If we try to apply it 
to Asia, what have we? Not only is Asia the mother of religions; 
she has tolerated such a variety of religious oddities as would 
make the rest of us crazy. The religious goings-on in Asia 
would leave us aghast, but Asiatics hardly notice them. As for 
us, only when these things become an aggressive force, as in 
Japan, threatening us, is it any of our business. That is why we 
have dwelt with Japan as a religious aggressor apart. 

However, there is another side to this question. The Japanese 
represent only an explosive form of what orientals themselves 
call "the Asiatic mentality." From North Africa to the Philip- 
pines, this Asiatic mentality is now under challenge. Everywhere, 
oriental leaders are saying, "We wish to take from the West new 
agricultural methods, railroads, help in commerce, industry and 
finance, changes in social life, and a new impetus to education. 
But we can not use these things when we get them unless at the 
same time we set ourselves to change the Asiatic mentality and 
acquire the kind of mind that the Europeans and Americans 
have." 

This Asiatic mentality consists primarily in a round-the-clock 
preoccupation with the details of religious practice and the refer- 
ence of all practical questions to whoever or whatever represents 
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the religious authority, be it Brahmin, bonze, or ancient books. 
The people of Asia live their religion. Public life is an open 
pageant of prayer and benediction. In countries like Siam every 
one becomes a bonze or priest for a few months a year, and 
with yellow robe and begging bowl wanders freely over the 
land. To give up everything in the world for God is a common 
thing, and to beg in the name of the Lord is a merit. The drama 
of life and death, of birth and suffering and sorrow, is played 
out in the temple courts. People don't just wait for Sunday (in 
Asia there is no Sunday). Every day is a day of prayer and 
penance and of doing some little thing to make the gods glad. 
As Gertrude Emerson Sen says of her Village of Five Trees, 
she bumped into God so often, she found it impossible to avoid 
or ignore Him. Villagers were named after Him. He was fortune 
and trouble and chatter. "Hence," she concluded, "why not 
take advantage of an easy opportunity to have His name con- 
stantly on the lips? So the station master was called Allah," 
and some one else was called Allah; and every time you spoke 
to him or of him, you perforce spoke the name of the Lord. So 
it is surprising to no one that there should be such a man as 
Gandhi. Where except in India could a man go about with a 
white sheet for clothes, punish himself by long fasts every time 
he wants to punish some one else for doing something he thinks 
wrong, practise all the austerities of a great saint, and yet be a 
shrewd politician running a big political machine? 

With the modernization of Turkey, head and fount of the 
Moslem world, the spiritual center of the religion of millions, 
from Mindanao in the Philippines to Dakar on the west coast of 
Africa, there was unloosed on the whole oriental world a stream 
of acute and eloquent criticism of the Asiatic mind. 

"It is the West that represents the happiest life," wrote Abel 
Adam, in Constantinople, in 1926, "the strongest state organiza- 
tion, the truest human welfare. We must learn that art of living. 
Our religious leaders have had but one logic to deduce every- 
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thing from religious dogma; whereas the western mind looks 
on the actual detail of human existence with the humanistic 
eye, and organizes life accordingly. The Asiatic people have 
never been saved from poverty and misery and the habit of 
deducing judgments from divine laws. One can not see anything 
else in the history of Egypt, India, Persia, ancient Japan, China. 
. . . These people by sheer ignorance have ascribed to sultans 
or other temporary over-lords a divinity or the authority of 
divine revelation . . . and this mentality has been the chief 
cause of the misery of Oriental nations. In Europe no literate 
or illiterate person settles his practical affairs by divine revela- 
tion. But in the East you find the divine revelation interfering 
with the most private affairs of a person and directing all phases 
of social, commercial, scientific, and administrative activities. 
The present struggle is against the Asiatic mentality. It is the 
iron cage which has shut in the Asian mind and severed the rela- 
tion between man and life. It is a killing poison for which there 
is no remedy except the vaccine of western science." 

Another Turk, Djelal Nouri Bey, was equally downright. 
"For us living, clothing and even food is regulated by old reli- 
gious laws," he said. "If we want to find out whether water is 
fit to drink, we have it judged or consecrated by some religious 
rite. The European uses his senses and his chemistry. We use our 
old books. . . . We are dead and drowned in the judgment of 
the Imams of hundreds of years ago." 

The most interesting part of these discussions, which have 
been followed and amplified ever since by oriental progressive 
leaders everywhere, is the acute analysis of the development of 
the so-called "Christian society" of the West. All oriental writers 
agree that Christianity and modern western life, in its good 
and its evil alike, have very little to do with each other. Chris- 
tianity, they point out, is an Asiatic religion, readily acceptable 
on an oriental basis. But, says Djelal Bey, the Europeans never 
did accept it, on either its practical or its social-moral side. 
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Modern European society is simply the continuance of the society 
of Greece and Rome, which in its fundamental attitude toward 
life was strong enough to keep on evolving from within, no mat- 
ter how much of Christianity it adopted. He gives a very telling 
example. The Christians, he says, have exactly the same sanc- 
tions for polygamy as Moslems have. But because Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and even the noble King David, author of 
great religious psalms, had many wives, they don't think they 
have to have many wives. But because Mohammed had more 
than one wife, we think polygamy is a matter of religious revela- 
tion. The injunction against taking usury or interest on money 
is in their books, as in ours, points out this Turk. But we Mos- 
lems obey it even if it keeps us poor and limits all economic 
activity. The Europeans don't. Whatever their old books say, 
Europeans have just gone ahead through the centuries working 
out not only practical but even moral and social ideals accord- 
ing to the results of their own experience in living. The burden 
of all such comments is that the oriental should go and do like- 
wise. 

Another Turkish writer said, "Religion requires of men only 
justice and morality. ... Do not make this world a Hell for 
yourselves by the desire for Paradise. Seek Paradise on earth." 

This kind of talk is now going on every day everywhere in the 
Orient, in a perfect fury of debate on religious and social ques- 
tions, some of it extremely acute, and some of it very eloquent. 
There is almost nothing one could say about religion in the East 
which is not now being said better, through speeches, newspapers, 
and books, in the Orient every day. It is even being said in the 
quiet talk of yellow-robed priests in Chinese hillside monasteries, 
by solemn dark-eyed sheiks, by angry, sullen leaders of the out- 
castes in India. In order that we may understand the conflicts 
and limitations of each other and may judge the extent to which 
our Atlantic Charter ideals can help liberate these people from 
the clutches of unhappy religious situations, it is necessary for 
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us here to present some simple outline of what these religions 
stand for. 

The two great international and universal religions of the 
Orient are Moslemism and Buddhism. The almost unlimited 
number of other religions range from the great religions of 
Hinduism and Confucianism to lesser or ignoble superstitions 
of Taoism, Animism and Shintoism. 

Moslemism is a derivative of Judaism and Christianity 
founded by Mohammed in the eighth century A.D. and carried 
by him and his followers, by the sword, east and west from 
Arabia, till it now makes one solid community of believers cut- 
ting across national boundaries in lands as diverse as Egypt, 
Turkey, India, the East Indies, Malaya, Mindanao in the Philip- 
pines, and northwestern China. All these people are bound to- 
gether in a remarkable unity, reinforced now by a prolific press 
of their own and a chain of Mohammedan universities. Theirs is 
a dynamic and proselytizing religion, with ambitions to extend 
their faith even into the western hemisphere. They make a 
peculiar appeal everywhere to the outcast and the underprivi- 
leged because any one who accepts Moslemism is at once admit- 
ted to full brotherhood, without discrimination of color, race, or 
economic status. In India, Moslems have drawn constantly on 
the untouchables and on Hindus who broke caste and were 
excluded from their own group. In Africa they make a natural 
appeal to the Negro. On the outskirts of civilization everywhere, 
they gather in the peoples whom other civilizations can not yet 
reach. Under these people they succeed in putting a kind of moral 
floor. They throw out all gods, images, and religious practices 
which conflict with the austere observances of Moslemism, They 
impose a moment-by-moment law of behavior. They will have 
no drinking of liquor. They insist on a very primitive but re- 
sponsible communal and family relationship. 

But they are in conflict with modern life on two points. A 
Moslem community is a theocracy. The temporal head, be he 
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sheik, grand mufti, sultan, or what have you, is the religious 
head. And the law of the Moslem community is the religious 
law. The canonical law is the civil law. This naturally brings 
them into some difficulties in relation to civil codes imposed 
by ruling temporal governments as in India or the East Indies. 
A greater conflict is the literal acceptance by Moslems of the 
principle which is in the Christian Book but which modern 
Christian society completely neglects the injunction against 
taking usury or interest on money. This runs counter to all capi- 
talistic practice. It is not only obeyed literally by most pious 
Moslems, but really strict interpretation of it goes further and 
forbids the believer to have anything to do with any enterprise 
in which interest on money is anywhere involved. This, of course, 
strikes at the root of capitalism. It makes it extremely difficult 
for a Moslem to do business with a good conscience in the 
modern world. 

The result is that at least in the more primitive Moslem 
communities, as in Northern China, for example modern sci- 
ence and technics and the benefits of modern living can come 
to Moslems much more acceptably from the hands of the Soviet 
Russians than from the capitalistic West. In a community as 
enormous, as vital, as full of just emerging powers as the great 
international Moslem community of the Orient, this is something 
of no mean importance. 

A grand mufti of a community in India pretty well described 
the point where the average, rather conservative, Moslem stands 
at the moment, when he said, "The new democratic ideas are 
welcome to us. Islam has opened its heart to these teachings 
because we find in the Koran many references to democracy. 
The Koran has praised also the followers of Mohammed because 
their organization was democratic. . . . The faith of Islam is 
simple. Believe in God and the angels, and in the books and the 
prophets, in the last day, and in fatalism. . . . Pray, give alms, 
fast in Ramadan, and make pilgrimages if you can afford it. Do 
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humane deeds and have a strong character. . . . Interest on 
all purchases and all sellings that involve interest are unlawful." 

Though it is not generally realized, the little Bahai commu- 
nity in our own country is an offshoot of liberal or reformed 
Mohammedanism. 

In perfect contrast to the moral fanaticism, closed mentality, 
and reforming zeal of the Moslems, is the tolerant, large-minded, 
and easy-hearted character of Buddhism. Buddhism is the one 
oriental religion which has no basic difficulties with modern 
civilization or modern science. One can be the most advanced 
and open-minded kind of thinker and a devout Buddhist at the 
same time. Indeed, many modern concepts of psychology and of 
physics are much more easily adjusted to the original teachings 
of Buddha than to the original teachings of the Bible. 

Buddhism is the established and almost exclusive faith of 
the Siamese, Burmese, and many people in Indo-China, of a 
considerable proportion of Koreans and Chinese, and of most 
truly religious Japanese, though the Japanese may be at the 
same time Shintoists. There are two great divisions or types of 
Buddhism the Hineyana Buddhism, which is the religion of 
Siam and Burma, and the Mahayana Buddhism, which is the 
religion of China, Korea, and Japan. Without going into theo- 
logical detail, it may be said that Hineyana Buddhism, though 
the older type, corresponds very roughly to Protestant Chris- 
tianity, and Mahayana Buddhism to Catholic Christianity. The 
former emphasizes more strictly and simply the life and works 
of Buddha and the responsibility for salvation through the dis- 
cipline of the will. The Mahayana Buddhism represents a re- 
markable and gorgeous florescence of derived doctrines and 
faiths, including an elaborate sainthood or series of secondary 
divinities. Of these the most winsome is Kwanon, the Goddess 
of Mercy, the Madonna of the East, a lovely conception and the 
inspiration of some very great works of art. It also provides 
for something like the Christian idea of justification by faith, 
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holding that the poor and the ignorant one who believes has 
already set himself on the road to salvation, even if he fails in 
moral behavior or in real understanding. 

Both forms of Buddhism have developed and adjusted them- 
selves to modern thinking, the one under the leadership of 
Thailand, the other under the leadership of Japan. Siamese Bud- 
dhism has been developed and directed by the royal family. 
The king is the Defender of the Faith for all Buddhists. King 
Monghut, as was shown, had been himself a Buddhist monk for 
many years. The Buddhist church has had a succession of wise 
and able patriarchs of the royal blood, trained in the knowl- 
edge of the West. Modern theological students in Thailand must 
take three courses in English so that they may have contact 
with western knowledge. 

In Japan, where Mahayana Buddhism has received its most 
magnificent and touching development, there has been a some- 
times amusing modernism. Japanese Buddhists have imitated 
our Sunday schools, Y.M.C.A. and missionary enterprises, and 
have taken over Christian hymns turning them into something 
like this: 

Buddha loves me. This I know 
Because the sutras tell me so. 

Count Otani, brother-in-law of the Emperor of Japan, was head 
of the Nishihogwanji Buddhist Temple in Kyoto. He lived in an 
extremely worldly manner, squandering great sums, and then 
took to vast missionary endeavors for spreading Buddhism 
throughout the world. Some of the most serene and lovely hours 
of my life have been spent in a Buddhist monastery or in the 
restful, inspiring, and fascinating Buddhist temples of Japan. 
In no oriental place of worship is the westerner more at home. 
Barred from a Hindu temple, not too welcome at a Moslem 
mosque, in a Buddhist temple one is never permitted to feel 
out of place. 
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Confucianism is not truly a religion. It is an ethical system 
and a kind of intellectual discipline which has held over the mind 
of the Chinese, the Koreans, the Anamites of Indo-China, and, 
to some extent, the Japanese, the authority of religious dogma, 
without taking on any ritual or mythology. The Confucian tem- 
ple in a village is a simple, dignified hall, painted red, decorated 
with gilt, but with no religious paraphernalia except inscribed 
tablets. No services are held there. It is something of a town 
hall and a school, and often stands beside a Buddhist temple. 
The teaching of Confucius, in the sixth century before Christ, 
was directed, first, to the formation of a perfect character and, 
second, to formulation of ideals of government. Confucian ethics 
have been the basis of Chinese law and the standards by which 
administrators judged social conduct. Since Confucius actively 
concerned himself with problems of administration, justice be- 
tween man and man, the distribution of goods, and general eco- 
nomic well-being, modern Chinese thinkers have been able to 
base their reforms upon ancient ethical traditions. Indeed, Sun 
Yatsen often seems only like Confucius brought up-to-date, 
and though Chiang Kaishek is a baptized and devout Christian, 
his moral exhortations have the austerely ethical intelligence 
of 'Confucian principles. 

For many years, Confucian learning was a powerful antagonist 
of modern knowledge from the West. The Confucian Analects 
were the support of all vested ancient interests and through the 
fundamental doctrine of filial piety kept grown sons tied to the 
stubborn will of ignorant old parents and anchored to the family 
bed-post. But the Chinese had a native good sense which the 
Japanese lacked. Bound by a hideous tradition of ancestor wor- 
ship and filial piety and imprisoned in a rigid society culminating 
in the Emperor as Son of Heaven, they nevertheless kicked the 
Son of Heaven and the Manchus out and started all over again. 
Still they remained riveted to the father complex and son wor- 
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ship, bound in the inflexible ropes of domestic tyranny through 
the Confucian doctrine that the first moral duty of a son is to 
the father. Then came the Japanese, The Chinese found their 
ancient corpse-venerating hokum of no avail against the brutal 
impiety of the Nipponese. Families were broken and scattered. 
Young men ran away to fight with the army, no matter what 
parents might say. Young women took jobs, against all old- 
fashioned Confucian notions of propriety. There is now no one 
of any consequence in China who pays much homage to the 
tablets and the fathers. 

Now, along come the superstition-brewing, mechanized-war, 
Juggernaut-riding Japanese, carrying the Confucian Analects in 
their bloody hands and seeking to snare the Chinese back again 
to filial slavery. Everywhere, the Japanese are trying to revive 
the study of Confucian classics, hoping to win back to them 
every reactionary element dispossessed feudal landlords, spine- 
less old officials, old and ignorant people who long for the good 
old days when sons obeyed their fathers and grandmothers were 
permitted to chew rice and feed it from their own mouths into 
the mouths of babes. To all this, Free China, unbound, says, 
"Nothin'doinV 

Hinduism is the august religion of the Indians, from which 
Buddhism was derived. Hinduism rises to the ultimate heights 
of theological speculation and all-embracing brotherly love, while 
keeping alive most of the barbarities and brutalities committed 
in the name of religion since time began. Yet it has a strong 
appeal to Americans through such diverse modifications as Yoga, 
Vedenta, Theosophy, and New Thought. Hinduism in India 
indulges in phallic worship and the sacrifice of animals, which 
Hebrew, Greek, and Chinese threw out two thousand five hun- 
dred years ago. It professes the utmost of selfless love and sacri- 
ficial non-violence and practises the most incredible abuses of 
social tyranny. And Gandhi, its great spokesman, can say of it, 
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with a tolerant smile, "I know the vice that goes on to-day at all 
the great Hindu shrines, but I love them in spite of their un- 
speakable failings." 

Because of its theoretical all-inclusiveness, it is almost impos- 
sible to say what a Hindu really is. A Hindu is defined as a 
person living in India who is not a Moslem, Christian, or Parsee. 
He venerates the cow, accepts the superiority of the Brahmin 
caste, and worships Hindu gods. But this does not describe him. 
The census takers settle the matter by saying that any one who 
calls himself a Hindu is a Hindu, but thirty-five thousand per- 
sons in Bombay classified themselves as both Hindus and Mos- 
lems. Hindus never seek to proselytize, because they insist that 
a Hindu is born, not made. Through reincarnation, perhaps, yes. 
Not through choice. 

As far as the prospect of an orderly world society is concerned, 
the crux of religious freedom in India is the Hindu caste system. 
Much has been written about this, but no one who has not en- 
countered it can begin to imagine it. If you took every idiocy 
of religious prejudice, color prejudice, occupational snobbery, 
social snobbery, economic exploitation, and all known or imagi- 
nable limitations on individual freedom and comfort, and ex- 
panded and multiplied them into some weird Walt Disney fan- 
tasy of social horror, you would begin to have what the caste 
system really is. Caste was originally an attempt on the part of 
white Aryan conquerors to preserve themselves from intermar- 
riage with the colored races. In time, different castes were 
limited to different occupations; the more disagreeable the occu- 
pation, the lower the caste. But all this has grown, like some mon- 
strous jungle growth, into a social structure of mutual torments 
and taboos and ensnarling daily inconveniences. 

In the dirtiest little village, there will be a section for Brah- 
mins, a section for a lower, but acceptable, caste, and a section 
for the outcastes. These people have lived in a close little knot 
of poverty and misery for centuries, each spending his day avoid- 
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ing the sight, or the contact with the passing shadow, or the 
accidental touch, of the other. In an Indian university in the 
north, there were three college dining-rooms. In one, the Chris- 
tians ate; in one the Moslems ate together. But in the Hindu 
dormitory the floor was divided off into forty-seven little areas, 
for the forty-seven castes represented in the student body. And 
in each square sat a few students huddling in a close little circle, 
eating in anxious fear of contamination from the next little 
square, in which sat others of their fellow Hindus. There is 
practically nothing a Hindu can do go to school, ride downtown 
in a bus, drink the city water which does not throw him into 
torture of embarrassment and personal difficulty. 

The tragedy of this materialization of every conceivable spirit- 
ual figment of the imagination into the worst forms of matter- 
worship and social fear becomes intolerable in the case of the 
sixty million persons in India who are outcastes or untouchables. 
If the shadow of one of these persons falls on the child of a 
Brahmin on the street, the child must run home to mamma and 
take a complete bath. Some of them contaminate a member of the 
higher caste when accidentally seen on the street. Most un- 
touchables are forbidden to use the water supply or any public 
services. This, of course, is only Hindu law. The government 
of India does not recognize caste. Theoretically, the outcaste has 
the same chance of education in the state-supported schools, and 
of election to public office, as the next one. And in this seething 
modern India this means that the fat is now truly in the fire. 
For untouchables released and educated are formidable persons 
for the emerging Hindu politicians to manage. 

This whole matter of untouchables versus other Hindus, and 
Moslems versus Hindus, is now involved in all the machinery of 
emerging Hindu politics, with different political bosses com- 
peting for the votes of the untouchables the Moslems trying 
to pull them one way and the Hindus another, and they, with 
sixty million in their control, more and more holding out for 
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political power of their own. The political leader of the untouch- 
ables is the highly educated Rhim Rao Ambedkar, four times 
doctored at Oxford and elsewhere. In spite of all his education 
and refinement, he was unable to rise above his low caste status 
when he returned to his native village. He left for Bombay, where 
his leadership soon introduced a very wholesome rift in the solid 
phalanx of Indian rigidity. Mr. Gandhi and he soon came to 
blows. Gandhi, quite justly, did not want the untouchables to 
become a political power, separate and apart from Hinduism and 
Moslemism. And there is something to be said in favor of this 
view. It would do no good to make the caste-conscious untouch- 
ables politically conscious while retaining their caste separatism. 
True. But Dr. Ambedkar, quite as justly, insisted that it would 
be dangerous folly to free the untouchables from their low social 
and spiritual status only to bring them under the same snobbish 
control of the Hindu Brahmins and thus perpetuate on the po- 
litical plane the limitations suffered on the social plane. 

With these arguments I can not concern myself here. We are 
interested only in the question of Freedom of Religion as the 
Asiatics see it. So when it is further said that Gandhi objects 
likewise to the Christian missionary because he says the un- 
touchable is no more able to understand Christianity than is a 
cow, we see that the opposition to outer influences becomes a 
restraint on the freedom of religion and worship. If this opening 
crevice of conversion to Christianity is denied the untouchables, 
if only the Hindus who bound them are to be permitted in their 
own way to unbind them, the way is long and hard and by no 
means promising. 

It is only fair to say, however, that Gandhi works untiringly 
to remove the bar of untouchability and to raise the economic 
and educational condition of the untouchables. And there are a 
number of Hindu groups which do likewise. Untouchability has 
been repudiated by many social leaders. Gaekwar of Baroda not 
only insists on the untouchables' receiving a proper education, 
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but he and his Rani receive them socially and eat with them. 
The untouchables have themselves a society, the Satya Shodhak 
Samaj, founded "with the object of emancipating the non-Brah- 
min communities from the state of intellectual and religious 
bondage to which they were reduced by the craft of the Brahmin 
priests." 

But when a Hindu in America, after lecturing on an American 
free platform, tells some high school girls quietly, with no one to 
challenge him, that he resents American lack of democracy be- 
cause it is impossible for a Hindu engineer to get a job in the 
United States on account of his color, it is taking too great an 
advantage of youthful interest. Democracies should indeed be- 
have better. But Hindus axe no model for us. He does not tell 
those girls that in India, as a general rule, it would be impos- 
sible for an American to be talking to Hindu girls. Nor does he 
tell them of the difficulties one caste has in obtaining employ- 
ment in crafts belonging to another caste. Now, the dangerous 
thing is that unless India herself shatters her stupid caste and 
racial bonds, she is likely to become a greater disturbing factor 
in this modern world than even Japan is. Once this vast con- 
geries of races and peoples is industrialized, and it possesses 
power and planes and battle-wagons, it may ride to glory carry- 
ing with it all these obnoxious poisons of antiquity and make 
Japan's bigotries fade to impotence in comparison. 

In addition to the major oriental religions and innumerable 
lesser sects, Christianity has now become one of the important 
religions of Asia, with native Christian churches and native 
pastors and leaders in most countries, as well as chains of 
churches and hospitals supported by American, British, and 
Dutch money under occidental Christian direction. With excep- 
tions here and there, Christian missionaries have done a noble 
piece of work throughout all Asia, opening the eyes and minds 
of millions of people to a new life. They have liberated the 
orientals to new activities, teaching them crafts, helping them in 
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their agricultural world. Wherever they have gone, they have 
carried education, medical work, and scientific agriculture. They 
have generally stood by the underdog, even against the economic 
or political overlords of their own nationalities. 

In India, at present, Christianity suffers somewhat from its 
association with the British and with the British state church. 
But Gandhi has again and again declared his general adherence 
to the ideals represented by Christianity. Behind almost all 
movements for the regeneration of the Hindu religion or the 
social conditions of India there is an impulse derived from the 
contact of the Indians with Christianity. 

In China, Christianity is one of the most influential religions. 
Dr. Sun Yatsen, founder of the Kuo Min Tang, father of the Re- 
public, was a Christian. Generalissimo Chiang Kaishek is a Chris- 
tian. The whole Soong family, including Madame Chiang, 
Madame Sun Yatsen, T. V. Soong, are devoted Christians. 
Almost all the highest positions are held by men who are open 
and devout Christians. Of the two thousand key persons in 
China, it is estimated one thousand are of this faith. As the 
missionaries proudly say, the government of China is now the 
most Christian in the world. 

Liberals in our country often say that missionaries have no 
right to go to Asia and interfere with Asiatic religion and thought. 
On the contrary, it would seem that the essence of freedom of 
religion is that there should be a two-way movement of mission- 
aries everywhere. We have Hindu missionaries who have come 
to try to convert us. The Swami has considerable influence on 
American thought. We even have Hindus writing their books 
here and having them published here, cynically excoriating 
western thought, western "materialism," and western snobbish- 
ness. No one objects to this. But what is sauce for the Hindu 
gander ought to be sauce for the American goose. In religion, as 
well as in social and commercial life, some exchange of home 
truths does everybody good. 
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On the whole, the oriental minds being proselytized, on the 
purely religious side, much less than we do. Though in practical 
life the oriental is ensnarled by his religion in embarrassments 
and negations, he is remarkably free mentally, if he has a mind 
at all. This leads him to look on other religions with curiosity and 
even to absorb, without struggle, ideas in odd faiths that strike 
him as worth-while. This, mark you, provided he does not have 
to change any of his own inconvenient little habits. One of the 
difficulties missionaries encounter is that of keeping orientals 
from amiably adopting the Christian religion and then adding it 
to their own without changing their way of life. As every enlight- 
ened oriental now knows, it is the way of life that must be 
changed. But he hates to give up any specialty that makes his life 
inconvenient and keeps him poor. He takes on any limitation of 
another religion if only it is senseless and troublesome enough. 
It makes him feel he is earning merit. This may seem to us the 
height of tolerance. After living with some of the fruits of 
oriental religious tolerance, one might prefer a little western 
bigotry. 

But what is the use of a mere westerner talking about religion 
when this is a subject on which orientals talk so well themselves? 
Let us imagine a flock of oriental leaders gathered on the great 
white circle under the open sky which is the Altar of Heaven 
at Peiping, China. This is a unique religious edifice. It might in 
a sense be revered as the symbol of all religions, for it lacks any- 
thing that could offend the little spiritual distortions to which 
most religions cling as being of the essence of their faith. It is 
free from images and paraphernalia to which any religion could 
object. It is open 1 to the sun and the rain and the smile of God. 
There is here no stumbling-block to the faltering steps of any 
man. Into a Moslem mosque no infidel can come to worship, and 
no Moslem can cross the raised threshold into a Hindu temple 
where any cow can wander freely. Even the Christian church 
and cathedral might make an oriental feel timid. To enter a 
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Buddhist temple you must remove your shoes. But here, to the 
Altar of Heaven, every man can come without the slightest sense 
of intrusion, with his own God in his heart, and have no ques- 
tions asked. 

Here they come, the wise men of the East. Chiang Kaishek, 
slender, erect, with smooth impassive face and jaunty step, a 
visionary purpose in his eyes, is the man who believes himself 
the chosen instrument of God for the salvation of China. Beside 
him is lovely Madame Chiang. Here is a slim little skeleton of 
a man, wrapped in a sheet, a man with a sidewise look of keen 
discernment and a perverse, mischievous little smile at the cor- 
ners of his mouth Mohandas Gandhi. Here is Toyohito Ka- 
gawa, Doctor, the great Christian of Japan, now trusted with the 
welfare of all Christians in Japanese occupied lands frail and 
almost blind. Here is Prince Vajiranana, uncle of the former 
King of Siam, patriarch of the Buddhist Church in Thailand, 
a small, lithe man in a yellow robe, with a gentle, friendly 
manner. 

Here is a liberal Indian Moslem, S. Khuda Buksh. Here is 
Doctor R. M. Suwardi Suriyaningrat of Java, "teacher of the 
religions of all the gods." And hither, up the wide walk that 
leads from the great red and blue and gold Temple of Heaven, 
comes a little woman in a high-necked black silk dress. Is it 
Madame Chiang Kaishek? It is a woman like her, but more 
quiet and a little older her sister, widow of Sun Yatsen, who is 
to the New China what Confucius was to the old. The courteous 
and gentle company welcome her with reverence. 

But from over the old dusty camel trails of mid-Asia, that have 
led since the beginning of history from India? to Peiping, there 
comes a belligerent company, walking each apart from the 
other, sullen and angry. There is a Moslem missionary, with an 
immense white turban folded above his fanatical face. There 
is the Reverend Henry Goloknath of Jullundur, pastor of a 
Christian Church among the outcastes. There are fakirs and 
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holy men and religious beggars. With them, riding apart on an 
elephant, comes the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, with his court 
Astrologer. Refusing a welcome, as if they might contaminate 
each other, each takes a place of his own. 

Then, gradually, around the outside, but near enough to be 
heard and to take part in "the discussion, there gather various 
representatives of the peoples of the East. There are several 
journalists and writers, such as Lajpat Rai from India,* Lusin 
from China, and Yoshimura from Japan. Among these onlookers 
are a rugged old American agricultural missionary to India, Sam 
Higginbottom, believer in silos, thoroughbred cows, grafted 
fruit trees, and deep plowing, and C. R. Rajagopalachari, one 
of the outstanding leaders of the Congress Party, intimate of 
Gandhi and all-round moderator between Indian factions. A 
low chatter of voices comes from the outside circle: 

RAJAGOPALACHARI (Congress Party leader} : "We have made 
great political mistakes. We could have come to terms with the 
Moslems. I begged Gandhi to do it, but they all miscalculated 
the situation. 3 ' 

A VOICE: Gandhi is always the politician. 

RAJAGOPALACHARI: "He never was that. Sometimes he has 
been shrewd and acted in the way to give that impression. But 
his mind does not work along political lines." 

VOICES: Sh sh. 

CHIANG KAISHEK: "The bright promise of the future which 
has done much to sustain us during our grim struggle with Japan 
will cruelly vanish if after paying the price this second time we 
do not achieve the reality of world cooperation." 

REVEREND HENRY GOLOKNATH (Christian pastor of the un- 
touchables) : "We welcome you, Sir, with a shout of cheer. . . . 
We with others of the unfortunate class who are condemned as 

* Lajpat Rai is dead. But since every quotation herein is the written word of 
the person quoted, I have taken the liberty to quote him. 
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untouchables are counted low based not on the natural standard 
of personal qualities but on the accident of birth. We are thus 
condemned to live the low life of utter wretchedness, servitude, 
and mental and moral degradation. We are deprived of public 
services, free use of tanks, public works, inns, or temples. We are 
done with groveling at the foot of the social, intellectual, and 
moral and material ladder. We have found God. Now we want 
to find ourselves.' 7 

GANDHI: "I should consent to be torn to pieces rather than 
disown the depressed classes. . . . Hindus will certainly never 
deserve freedom nor get it if they allow their noble religion to be 
disgraced by the retention of the taint of untouchability. . . . 
Let us not deny God by denying a fifth of our race the right of 
association on an equal footing." 

KAGAWA (Christian, of Japan) : "While it is not the rightful 
function of the Church to recommend any type of cooperative 
organization for universal adoption, it becomes ever more clear 
that the essential principle of cooperation will alone answer the 
collective problems of our national and international life; if 
that lif e is to be Christian." 

MOSLEM MISSIONARY (angrily) : "Christianity is only a jum- 
ble of rituals and ceremonials which can not satisfy the craving 
of man for his Maker. Nor can they be of any good in our daily 
life. . . . The remedy for the social evils under which the west 
is laboring is to be found in Islam." 

PRINCE VAJIRANANA (gently): "The men of the nations 
should hold each to his own faith. All religions are the same. 
Strip away the ceremonies and doctrines, and the ethical sub- 
stance which is left is the law of truth and honesty and love. The 
unification of mankind is obedience to this common moral law, 
and in the bonds of human brotherhood is the real goal of living." 

MOSLEM MISSIONARY (stubbornly) : "There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet." 

PRINCE (quietly, but unflinchingly, looking straight at him) : 
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"There is no God, no high person, beyond in Heaven. There is 
only the Ultimate Cause." 

MOSLEM (firmly) : "There is no God but Allah, and Moham- 
med is his prophet." 

PRINCE (quietly) : "It is well for each man to remain true to 
his own convictions." 

DR. H. M. SUWAJUDI SURIYANINGRAT (called Ki Ad jar De- 
wantoro Teacher of the Religions of all the gods from Java) : 
"We Indonesians arrive at extreme tolerance and objectivity 
through reasonableness. Our oldest texts, over a thousand years 
old, repudiate the idea that Hinduism and Buddhism are con- 
flicting, and plead devout joy that man has been given in bound- 
less mercy two roads to bliss." 

MADAME CHIANG KAISHEK (earnestly) : "With me religion 
is a very simple thing. It means trying with all my heart and 
soul and strength and mind to do the will of God. Our finite 
minds beside His infinite mind seem to me like this. I go walking 
and the hills loom above me, range on range, one against the 
other. I can not tell where one begins and the other leaves off. 
But from the air (I seldom have time to travel any other way 
now) everything has a distinct contour and form. I can see 
things so much more clearly. Perhaps that is like my mind and 
God's. And when I talk with Him, He lifts me up where I can 
see clearly. . . . It's like tuning in on the radio. There's music 
in the air whether we hear it or not. By learning to tune in, we 
can understand." 

NEHRU: "While we talked of freedom of conscience and 
were proud to have it, we were really far from it, and were 
chained up by the ideas impressed upon us by the old books 
and our customs . . . (which) hold us in their terrible grip. 
. . . To-day, sometimes, there is communal conflict in India, 
and Hindus and Moslems kill each other. ... It is a shameful 
thing for any Hindu or Moslem to fight his brother in the name 
of religion." 
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LAJPAT RAI: "Never did I see educated Hindus, Moslems and 
Sikhs attaching so great an importance to insignificant petty 
details in the name of religion as they do now. To be frank we 
will have to follow Europe in the matter if we really desire 
political freedom. Religion must be divorced from politics." 

MOSLEM MISSIONARY: "Idealism never became a living fac- 
tor in the life of Europe. The result is a perverted ego, seeking 
itself through mutually intolerant democracies whose sole func- 
tion is to exploit the poor in the interest of the rich. Believe me, 
Europe to-day is the greatest hindrance in the way of man's 
ethical achievement. For us Moslems, on the other hand, the 
spiritual basis of life is a matter of conviction for which even 
the least enlightened man among us can easily lay down his life." 

LIBERAL MOSLEM S. KHUDA BUKSH: "It is only the clouded 
vision that sees differences between one religion and another. 
To one who has eyes to see and heart to feel all religions appear 
as but the reflections of one and the same light." 

LAJPAT RAI: "Healthy religious influences are undoubtedly 
necessary for the development of character. I say nothing against 
religion in this sense, but I do mean that the ceremonial type of 
religion should be the concern only of individuals or of commu- 
nities and should not be permitted to create barriers of political 
distinction between the followers of different religions or be- 
tween different religious communities." 

A VOICE FROM THE MOSLEM GROUP: Who can tolerate the 
beastly cow worship of the Hindus? 

LAJPAT RAI: "Moslems must stop slaughtering cows to offend 
their neighbors. Hindus must cease to refuse to eat with Mos- 
lems." 

GANPHI (like one speaking m a trance] : "Every Hindu be- 
lieves in God and His Oneness, in rebirth and salvation, but that 
which distinguishes Hinduism from every other religion is cow 
protection. Cow protection is the gift of Hinduism to the world, 
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and Hinduism will live as long as there are Hindus to protect the 
cow. The way to protect the cow is to die for her. Cow protection 
means conquering the Moslems by our love." 

(At this there is a disgusted stir in the outer circle where the 
people look on) 

A HINDU JOURNALIST: "That is only Gandhi's exalted way 
of saying that the cow gives the basic food of the people, and 
real religion is to provide for the people's welfare. This is the 
idea in venerating the cow, but it has been superstitioned into 
the silly religion of to-day." 

SAM HIGGINBOTTOM: "Over ninety per cent of Indian cows 
are an economic loss. They do not produce enough in desperately 
needed dairy products to pay for the food they eat." 

HINDU JOURNALIST: "Well, I disapprove of these Cow Pro- 
tection societies which oppose veterinary science and so destroy 
the very creatures they purport to protect." 

CHIANG KAISHEK: "The political testament of the father of 
our Republic, Dr. Sun Yatsen, began with the reminder to his 
followers: The Revolution is not yet achieved. 7 We mean by 
revolution the attainment of Dr. Sun's three basic principles: 
National independence, progressive realization of democracy, 
and a rising level of living conditions for the masses. When vic- 
tory comes at the end of the war, we shall have fully achieved 
national independence but will have far to go to attain our other 
objectives." 

VOICE: Are we to imitate the materialism of the West? 

KAGAWA: "It is not good to think of economics as a material- 
istic science concerned with food, clothes, and housing. It is 
equally concerned with the men who wear the clothes and plan 
the houses. For Christians then to deal in economic activities is 
not to cross the barriers of their rightful domain but to create 
the only circumstances in which the whole man can be built up. 
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Man in Christ Jesus can be made free in mind, body, and estate, 
and it is incumbent on Christ's followers to labor to create the 
environment in which alone the whole man can be free.' 3 

VOICE FROM: THE PEOPLE'S CIRCLE: Doctor Kagawa. How 
could you as a Christian say, with apparent approval, in your 
book Christ and Japan that Japanese are a very religious people 
because: "There are days when over a million people pay their 
homage at the Meiji Shrine," the tomb of an Emperor-God? 

KAGAWA (hesitating with slight evasiveness) : "The Emperor 
stands strongly for peace. He wrote: 

"In prayer pleading 

To the God of Heaven and earth 
For a world without a wave 
Calm as the sea at dawn." 

(Kagawa looks intensely unhappy 9 but the voice of the Japa- 
nese journalist speaks up clear and loud) 

YOSHIMURA TADASAKI: "We have now Japanese Buddhism 
and Japanese Confucianism. We believe that we will soon have 
Japanese Christianity. The late Count Shimpei Goto stated to 
the German religious leaders just after the close of World War I 
that the most effective way to develop Christianity in Japan was 
to recognize Amaterasu O-Mikanai, our Sun-goddess. One of the 
present Christian leaders in Japan has recently declared that he 
does not refuse to recognize Amaterasu O-Mikami." 

THE MAHARAJA RANA (from Dhopur) : "I am astonished that 
you do not seek for true understanding of this unhappy age. 
More than three hundred years ago four different sadhus and 
gurus predicted this war exactly and gave the date 1939. They 
said it would end on the 2oooth year of the Hindu calendar by 
whose reckoning we are in the year 1999. The date will come in 
six months, and if the stars were read correctly there is no ques- 
tion that it will prove exact because it is purely a matter of 
mathematics and is just as scientific. 3 ' 
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LUSIN (a Chinese Journalist) : "I think the immediate needs 
at present are three things: first, self-preservation; second, food 
and clothing; third, development. Anything which stands in the 
way of these three things ought to be ruthlessly trampled down 
be it man or ghost or the Three Scripts and Five Canons, or 
the 'Hundred Sung' or Thousand Yuan' editions, be it the astro- 
labe, or the Divination Chart, the golden statue or jade Buddha, 
or family secrets for medicines or pills made by secret processes." 

VOICE: Would you ruthlessly trample down even Confucius? 

MADAME SUN YATSEN: "In our history books Confucius will 
live and occupy many important chapters because of his definite 
role in Chinese civilization. But the structure of our present 
society is radically changing and it is difficult to solve the many 
problems that arise from great changes. Confucianism can not 
help to solve these problems; it has lost every practical value. 
Confucian teachings are feudalistic and autocratic from begin- 
ning to end. We must realize how deeply Confucian influences 
have been imbedded in our art, literature, social sciences and 
morals. We must make great efforts to uproot Confucian ideas 
out of every nook and corner of our life and thoughts." 

CHIANG KAISHEK: "My long struggles as a soldier of the 
Chinese Revolution have forced me to realize the necessity of 
facing hard facts. There will be neither peace nor hope, nor 
future for any of us unless we honestly aim at political, social, 
and economic justice for all the peoples of the world, great and 
small. To make that start we must begin to-day and not to- 
morrow to apply these principles among ourselves. We should 
bear in mind one of the most inspiring utterances of the last 
World War, that of Edith Cavell: 'Standing at the brink of the 
grave, I feel that patriotism alone is not enough.' " 

DR. SUJUYANINGRAT (Teacher of all Religions from Java): 
"There is an evil nationalism, and a holy nationalism. Our aim 
is to teach all peoples to live in harmony with each other. The 
basis of the philosophy of the Javanese people is harmony, 
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harmony with God and nature, harmony with man, harmony fore- 
most within ourselves. Not to be in tune is considered to be the 
cause of all trouble. All evil passions dissolve in harmony. Com- 
bating passions creates new passions." 

CHIANG KAISHEK: "We Chinese are not so blind as to believe 
that the new international order will usher in the millennium. But 
we do not look upon it as visionary. The idea of universal brother- 
hood is innate in the catholic nature of Chinese thought. It was 
the dominant conception of Dr. Sun Yatsen whom events have 
proved time and again to have been not a visionary but one of 
the world's greatest realists." 

DR. SURIYANINGRAT: "Whether we Javanese are Christian, 
Moslem, or Hindus, our real feeling neither considers life as a 
curse to which one is reborn until one escapes as in Hinduism and 
Buddhism, nor as a short span leading to eternal bliss and 
damnation, but as a wonderful gift, perfect in itself. Death is 
not a terror but the harmonious completion of birth. A good deed 
finds its recompense in itself and loses all value if it is mingled 
with any hope of recompense, in this or another life." 

CHIANG KAISHEK: "China has no desire to replace Western 
imperialism in Asia with an Oriental imperialism, or isolation- 
ism of its own or of any one else. We hold that we must advance 
from the narrow idea of exclusive alliances and regional blocs, 
which in the end make for bigger and better wars, to effective 
organization of world unity. Unless real world cooperation re- 
places both isolationism and imperialism of whatever form in 
the new interdependent world of free nations, there will be no 
lasting security for you or for us." 

And so this imaginary congress (composed of the exact words 
of the people quoted) goes the way of all congresses. Each airs 
his views and goes home as fully convinced of himself as he was 
when he arrived. What all such conferences prove is the great 
diversity of human opinion and feeling. What the new world has 
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to learn, now that we are running in and out of each other's 
kitchens, is that we can do very little about it and must give 
each other as much room as possible. 

But freedom of religion must not be permitted to mean that 
we must perforce let each other alone. If evils and silly practices 
obtain, we should have the right to point them out and help 
correct them, always on the assumption that our own practices 
may seem evil to our neighbors, and that if we expect them to 
yield a point of dogma, we must be prepared to yield a point of 
dogma too. It has only too often been charged that Great Britain 
has fanned the flames of Moslem-Hindu bigotry for its own ends. 
The worst that can be said is that England has made use of this 
latent bigotry without trying to eradicate it. But what would have 
been said of Britain had she deliberately set out to destroy it? 
Would she not have been charged with suppressing freedom of 
religion? If we help educate the millions whom their own Brah- 
mins have neglected, they cry we are interfering with their 
culture; if not, they cry we are not doing anything to improve 
their lot. One of the first British press laws passed by Britain 
in India was promulgated to prevent religious bigotry. Lord 
Minto in his Press Act warned those who indulged in recrimina- 
tions against Hindu and Moslem beliefs. 

Out of the multiplicity of religions the greatest oriental think- 
ers distil a universal faith which may yet be the faith of all 
mankind. Meanwhile, we of the West must recognize what our 
own distinctive contribution is. Out of the West has come a social 
idealism never known to Asia. Asia did give us religion and the 
ideals of mercy and beneficence. But Asia never translated these 
mystic concepts into laws and jurisprudence. You had to deny 
yourself, your comforts, so completely in reaching after their 
mystic happiness as to completely cancel out the gains. But the 
western world applied itself to the task of converting, out of 
the air as it were, the ideals of a more universal social well-being. 
We are already seeing the effect of this revitalization of Asia. 
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Whether they like to admit it or not, the ideas of social well- 
being, of human rights, of human equality, of free speech and 
free press, are to-day activating the heart of Asia, and their very 
protest is an indication that they are already better off than 
they ever were before. 



Freedom of Speech 



WE MUST NOT SURRENDER OUR REASON INTO ANY- 
BODY'S KEEPING. BUND SURRENDER TO LOVE IS OFTEN 
MORE MISCHIEVOUS THAN FORCED SURRENDER TO 
THE LASH OF THE TYRANT. THERE IS HOPE FOR THE 
SLAVE OF THE BRUTE, NONE FOR THAT OF LOVE. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi 



15 

The Tongue Can No Man Tame 



THE essence of freedom, as we Americans understand it, 
is freedom of speech. It is in free speech rather than in 
the vote or a representative congress that the heart 
of democracy lies. Dictators have been able to keep a semblance 
of the ballot and a congress. No dictator has dared to keep even 
the semblance of free speech. All tyrannies whatsoever, eco- 
nomic or social, begin by trying to abridge the right of others 
to discuss certain matters openly. The sharp truth of this has 
been tragically dramatized in this war. After the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, they went out of their way to abuse and 
torture newspapermen and journalists more than any other un- 
happy groups that fell into their hands. 

Freedom of speech is an Anglo-Saxon creation. It is an elabo- 
rate and difficult creation developed through three centuries of 
trial and error and bitter experience with the twists and turns, 
the blandishments and sophistries, of oppression. It involves a 
behavior almost incredible to one not brought up in our political 
tradition. Three times within the last ten years an elected Presi- 
dent of the United States has assumed consecutively the powers 
of the greatest potentate on earth. He has been accused by his 
opponents in the most vicious and vituperative language of being 
a dictator. Yet with all his powers, he has not thrown one accuser 
into jail, and the extremes to right and left of him the Repub- 
licans and the Communists remain at large to bait him or to 
fight him as they wish. 

327 
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The technic of making unbridled license of the tongue an in- 
strument of orderly government and a protection against oppres- 
sion is something no people learns over-night. Every detail of 
our way of carrying it on is a matter of slow and difficult training. 
In one Asiatic country a governor tried to hold a weekly press con- 
ference, but the idea was abandoned because neither the executive 
nor the journalists could manage, without embarrassment or 
mutual offense, the kind of weekly free-for-all in which our Presi- 
dent indulges, with no restraint except the mutual understanding 
of gentlemen. In the words of G. H. von Faber, a Dutchman 
writing in Surabaya, Java: "Just as it is said that it takes three 
generations to make a gentleman, so perhaps we shall want three 
generations to make a press that is decent through and through." 

On the whole, the brightest page in the history of the white 
man in the East is the gallant struggle for free speech. Wherever 
white men have gone in the East, they have carried their institu- 
tion of free speech in two forms, both of them potent. One has 
been the right which individual Dutchmen and Englishmen 
reserved to themselves, under the worst oppressions of the old 
East India Companies, to speak their minds about the oppression 
of the natives and to see that they were heard in their home 
parliaments and press. I have already referred to the tribute the 
German paid the British, without meaning to, in his pamphlet 
on British tyranny in India, quoting two hundred and fifty years 
of protest in England by Englishmen against that tyranny. The 
other has been the establishment of a press in Asia. Orientals had 
no such institution as newspapers. The lively Moslem, Hindu, 
Chinese vernacular press in which, of late years, they have poured 
out their aspirations to be free of the white man, has been the 
gift to them from the white man himself. 

The earliest newspapers of Asia were merchants' news letters 
of the Dutch and British East India Companies, dating back to 
the seventeenth century. In Holland these letters aroused pro- 
tests from the first because they were regarded as a menace to 
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the monopoly of the Directors. There were various attempts to 
regulate advertisements and news. In British India and the Dutch 
East Indies, the struggle of outspoken persons against various 
attempts to gag them ran along parallel with the struggle for 
freedom of speech in Europe and America. In British India the 
idea of a vernacular press originated with the British themselves 
in part, at least, as a guide and protector of the natives. The first 
successful native paper was a product not of the Indians but of 
the Christian missionaries. They started the Bengal Gazetteer in 
1780. By 1828, a law guaranteeing freedom of the press was 
promulgated by Lord Bentnick. It was repealed in 1835. Press 
Acts see-sawed up and down the century by alternate control and 
repeal. Liberals in Holland desired free press for the East Indies, 
but conservative Dutchmen objected on the ground that the In- 
donesians were being "somewhat exploited" and this fact, if pub- 
licized, might easily be held up by the opposition and used as a 
weapon against the Colonial government. 

The struggle for free speech has gone along in India and 
Indonesia with many ups and downs and with outbreaks of 
native dissatisfaction leading to gag laws. Opposition by out- 
spoken Dutch or British has had these laws removed or modified. 
The principle has never been abandoned, and the struggle has 
been a continuing education of the native people. These oriental 
peoples marked each slow step in the direction of greater literacy 
by developing little publications of opinion and criticism. The 
foreigners too in all parts of Asia have regarded a local paper 
in their own language as a necessity. Some of these have been 
powerful and able journals edited by men of high courage and 
long knowledge of the East, like the old Japan Chronicle of 
Kobe, edited by Robert Young and later by Arthur Morgan 
Young, two Englishmen not kinsmen, and the China Weekly 
Review, published by J. B. Powell, whom the Chinese now honor 
as a martyr in their cause. The greatest of the American and 
British editors and publicists have been able protagonists of 
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every movement toward self-realization and intelligent national- 
ism among the oriental peoples. 

An example of the kind of writing which appears in the white 

man's press is the following criticism of the snobbish ignorance 

among ruling white men about native feelings and aspirations. 

1 It was published in Java, under the title A Short History of 

Journalism in the Dutch East Indies by G. H. von Faber. 

"Dutch newspaper editors are so uncontrollable as to let no 
opportunity pass of giving open expression to their feelings of 
superiority as a white race and their profound contempt of every- 
thing 'native' and to do it in the rudest, most ill-mannered and 
most churlish fashion. The gulf between East and West is wide 
enough in all conscience, and such persons make it wider still. 
They destroy more in a short time than the most careful foster- 
ing on the part of the Government can build up in a number 
of years. 

"The majority of the European public most strongly disap- 
proves, as I know by numberless instances, but it is generally 
too supine to make its views known in the correspondence 
columns or even, if necessary, by means of the threat of boy- 
cotting a paper that has behaved caddishly. People are passive 
and content to say: 'It will outlast our time,' instead of stepping 
forward in an active endeavor to cleanse the European Press 
(or, rather, part of it) of the evils which undoubtedly cleave to 
it, while they are imputed to the native Press as very serious 
misdemeanors. 

"It is in this very passivity that there lurks the danger in the 
way of earning a good name for the East Indies Press, for the 
public condemns the contumely and disparagement but takes no 
pains to give the paper tone. Truly may it be here said that the 
public has the Press it deserves." 

The new, clumsy, native cub press, is often no better and 
sometimes worse than the foreign press. Not all orientals are 
imbued with the lofty thinking which some of their propagandists 
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writing books in America impute to them. But, for the most part, 
the minds of these people are stirring, and such information as 
they obtain passes from mouth to mouth, by small leaflets, and 
by pictures and the movies. To-day a village in one part of Asia 
is influenced by ideas from a village in a remote part, a thing 
never dreamed of twenty years ago. Such ideas are churning Asia 
into a ferment of discontent. After centuries of intellectual 
bondage, much that emerges upon opening the doors of their 
minds must be dank and unwholesome. 

Now, more than ever, the people need to talk. They must be 
guaranteed free speech, and we ourselves must be willing to 
listen. Gandhi has utilized the full force of self-expression in 
leading his people. When he encounters opposition, he calls the 
antagonist to him, argues with him till he has planted some of 
his ideas in his mind, and then lets it be known that this man 
has a brilliant idea, thus making this opponent feel that he has 
discovered it himself. 

In the disturbed condition of India during wartime, the British 
have been in a dilemma with regard to those ideals of free speech 
which they themselves taught the Indian people. Probably no 
imperialistic power has ever gone so far as the British in per- 
mitting a discontented subject people to talk. The Congress Party 
meeting in a vast open tent, cooled with electric fans, announced 
with a great blare of amplifiers the crimes and inadequacies of 
the British Raj. Gandhi talked and Nehru talked, and all the 
hundreds talked, and all India listened. And the British Raj stood 
by and did nothing. Until the incitement to riot and resistance. 
Now Gandhi and Nehru are in prison. And what kind of prison? 
The sumptuous palace of the Aga Khan. And Indian newspapers, 
under wartime censorship, are being curtailed in their expres- 
sion. 

Even so, the wisest British feel that it is best to let the people 
speak out. Said Mr. Fenner Brockway: "If the people of India 
are not allowed to know what is happening, the inevitable effect 
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will be to drive the movement underground and to encourage the 
circulation of exaggerated rumors." In a press statement cabled 
from London to America, a Hindu writer says that every pro- 
vincial government in India is interpreting present Indian press 
censorship in its own way, bewildering the judgments among 
local officials, most of them of course being Indian officials. "Only 
a free and responsible press will enable the public to take up a 
healthy attitude. The Government should realize this and lift 
the panicky and stultifying restrictions they have imposed." 

It is from the British that the Indians learned to talk like this. 
From the British, too, they learned a certain downrightness in 
self-criticism, as these words of Nehru show. "If the British can 
profit by our mutual dissensions, the fault is ours that we quarrel 
among ourselves. If they can divide us and weaken us, playing 
on the selfishness of separate groups, our permitting this is a 
sign of the superiority of the British. Therefore, if you would be 
angry, be angry with weakness and ignorance, and mutual strife, 
for it is these things that are responsible for our troubles. The 
tyranny of the British, we say. Whose tyranny is it, after all? 
Who profits by it? Not the whole British race, for millions of 
them are unhappy and oppressed." 

There is now a lively Indian native press, which is mainly 
the instrument of Indian nationalism, but is giving the people 
invaluable training. Among the papers are The Hindu of 
Madras; the Amritzar Bazar Patrika of Calcutta; the Hindu- 
stan Times edited by Gandhi's son, and the new Moslem daily, 
Dawn, which announces that its primary object is to mirror the 
views and activities of Moslems, promote their solidarity, and 
propagate the policy and program of the Moslem League. It 
will, however, "not neglect the cause and welfare of the peoples 
of this sub-continent generally and not hesitate to fight for inde- 
pendence for all." And this, right under the nose of the British 
Raj. Are the captive people of China, Korea, the Philippines and 
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East Indies saying such things under the nose of the new Japa- 
nese Raj ? That is something to ponder. 

In China, for the time being, the press is under the limitations 
of war controls and conditions. The emergency law of wartime 
China promulgated by the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuo Min Tang in March, 1 93 8, provides measures "to adequately 
safeguard the freedom of speech, press, assembly and associa- 
tions within the sphere allowed by law and not in conflict with 
The Three Principles of the people." This is a wide latitude. 
Much can be done and much denied under such definition. And 
much suppression of press has been experienced in China. Never- 
theless, the general spirit of China is for full expression of 
opinion. On February 16, 1943, a "Newspaperman's Law" was 
promulgated in Chungking. It provides that newspapermen may 
express their opinions freely in accordance with law, but may 
not make statements contradictory to national policy or detri- 
mental to the state of nation. No one will be able to work for 
a newspaper who is not a member of the Newspaper Association 
in his locality. 

Since the war began, ten million Chinese have learned to read. 
The towns in the interior are full of new book-shops where stacks 
of little magazines are displayed. Most of these are propaganda 
for the innumerable government activities. Many of them have 
gaudy little covers, with woodcuts showing brawny workmen 
standing before great factories that belch smoke. Within the 
factories, the most recent news is plastered on the walls where 
men and women gather to read and then discuss the news. The 
leading Chinese newspaper is the Ta Kung Pao, published in 
Chungking, and the old Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, 
which suspended after the Japanese occupation, but is soon to 
commence publication again in Chungking. Meanwhile, its New 
York edition is making happy strides. 

In the Dutch East Indies there is a small vernacular press 
which was a thorn in the side of the government, because it 
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constantly published articles stirring up racial animosity and 
painting the Europeans as altogether an inferior horde of robbers. 
It has by now no doubt found out some things about oriental 
psychology in regard to free speech, if the Japanese permit them 
to go on publishing at all. 

So far, of course, freedom of speech and the press is limited 
in Asia by the fact that ninety out of every hundred people still 
can not read or write and are isolated from knowledge of any- 
thing except the affairs of their own families and villages. But 
even if they could read, even if they moved about much more 
freely than they do now, the real problem of freedom of speech 
would exist. We talk as if bringing Freedom of Speech to Asia 
were just a matter of turning a switch and there you have it. But 
in Japan, which made itself literate by Imperial Rescript in one 
generation, what have you? The Japanese began to read like 
wild-fire. Countless magazines, millions of newspaper issues, 
poured from the presses. They read Marx. They read Nietzsche. 
They read Tolstoy. They read Emerson and Thoreau. But they 
never had the slightest chance to put their reading to practical 
use or to the test of social experience. The Chinese, freed by 
the horrible realities of war and just beginning to read their little 
magazines, are enjoying on their covers the dream pictures of 
factories they hope to build, and in the pages the dream words 
about the new life they are making. But the Japanese never even 
had this satisfaction from their press. Whatever was published 
was under the censorious eye of a government glaring about for 
"dangerous thoughts." Not only were the English newspapers in 
constant danger of suppression, but even the vernacular press 
editor was so insecure on his swivel chair that newspapers main- 
tained crews of dummy editors who could go to jail for unex- 
plained offenses, while the real editor crouched in his cubby hole. 

The Japanese press and the secret service work together. 
There has been a tremendous consolidation of the Japanese press. 
Small-town papers have been virtually abolished. The big papers, 
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like the Asahi and Nichi Nichi of Tokyo, have been amalga- 
mated with lesser papers, so that to-day there are only a few 
newspapers, completely in the control of the government, domi- 
nated by the Domei news agency, who dishes out news to the 
entire country and even to the newly acquired colonies. It is even 
thought that before long only one newspaper will exist. It will be 
edited in Tokyo and reprinted in local regions. Public opinion in 
Japan has no meaning not because the politicians ignore it, but 
because, fearing it, they anticipate its every mood and prevent 
any sign of independent thinking. The suppression of the press 
has never been distasteful to the Japanese militarist. The people 
have so little access to the facts and truths of the world that 
their confusion is chronic. Such Japanese journalists as might 
have had any private opinions can now do their thinking in jail 
cages. And the foreign journalists who were able to create some 
kind of free thinking are now eliminated even from China. Un- 
fortunately, many of the journalists who for the past twenty 
years have been sending us information from Japan could get 
their information only by being friendly to the Japanese, which 
meant reporting what the government wanted reported. Those 
not so friendly did not get close enough to the big shots to get 
anything worth reporting. 

If there is any example of a people under the control of 
European or American that has experienced more tyranny over 
its press and speech than have the people of Japan under their 
own overlords, I want to know where it is. Japan would have 
been a thousand times more fortunate under a foreign domina- 
tion than she has been under her own. Japanese imperialists 
forced their people into literacy, and then they forced them into 
idiocy by denying them the right to read anything that would 
have done their minds good. The only reason the Japanese toler- 
ated an English-language press in Japan was because it was read 
almost exclusively by the foreigners the circulation being 
around five thousand. And then they made the life of the pub- 
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Usher one weary worry about suppression and denial. I feel 
safe in saying that nowhere in Asia has there been more suppres- 
sion of free speech and free press than in that new oriental 
nation Japan, to whom the writhing rebels under white man's 
rule elsewhere looked with wonder and a wild surmise. 

To establish freedom of speech, something more than literacy 
is required. Vice-President Wallace, in his remarkable speech, 
a great document certain to be long remembered, placed the 
ability to read and write as the cornerstone of the four freedoms. 
"Men and women can not be really free," said Mr. Wallace, 
"until they have plenty to eat, and time and ability to read and 
think and talk things over." He declares that only America and 
certain western nations rank very high in education. A few years 
ago, he adds, nine out of ten people in the world could not read 
or write, but Russia and China have in just a few years changed 
the reading status of their people. True as this is, its emphasis is 
likely to be misplaced. We are likely to conclude that illiterate 
peoples are more easily manipulated for war and that literacy 
itself makes for well-being. But we have the two great examples 
of Germany and Japan. Both have the highest rate of literacy 
in the world, Japan claiming that 98 per cent of her people can 
read and write. Yet how does it come about that both countries 
remain the most intellectually strangled people on earth? 

On the other hand, in the villages of India, of Siam and Burma, 
of China and the East Indies, there has been a kind of freedom 
of talk and of mental life which the educated Japanese lack. For 
centuries, steeped in poverty and book-ignorance, taught only 
by their priests and their mothers who were bound to their 
kitchens and their bedrooms and not permitted to step outside 
the home except to the temples, while the men roamed at will, the 
authorities saw to it that the Asians did not learn more than was 
good for them. Nevertheless, something in their mental life 
saved them from the fear and intellectual constipation which 
the book-learning of others engendered. Dull, superstitious, 
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foggy in their thinking as these hordes have been, they have re- 
tained an alert vitality which waits only for the instruments of 
modern knowledge to become active. 

The question is how to awaken it in such a way as to free the 
whole mind and personality. This entails the kinds of programs 
which most of the leaders who are now working for general 
literacy in the Orient are developing. As the Chinese say, "The 
Japanese began from the top. We begin from the bottom." 

The Chinese literacy program has been developed by Dr. 
"Jimmie" Yen, a graduate of Yale University. As a Y.M.C.A. 
worker with the two hundred thousand Chinese coolies sent to 
France as laborers during the first World War, he devised a 
simple system of teaching these coolies to read. It consisted in 
selecting from the five thousand or more Chinese characters com- 
posing the written language the one thousand most commonly 
used, and teaching them at the rate of ten a day. In this way, 
literacy, sufficient for all practical purposes and for most mod- 
ern writing, could be achieved in four months. Dr. Yen's plan 
stirred the coolies. He published a paper for them called The 
Laborer's Weekly. When these wonderful intellectual experiences 
in France were at an end and the coolies prepared to return to 
China, one of them sent Dr. Yen the following letter: "Mr. 
Yen: Big Teacher : Ever since the publication of your paper I be- 
gan to know about everything under Heaven. But your paper is so 
cheap, only one centime a copy. May be you have to close your 
work very soon. So I enclose herewith 150 francs which I have 
saved during my three years of labor in France." 

When Dr. Yen got back to China he began an agitation for 
universal literacy. As in every other land, the classical scholars 
opposed him. Knowledge was their special preserve. They could 
not bear to see the sacred and ancient art of Chinese writing 
prostituted to the service of the lowly and used for the common- 
place transmission of information on practical affairs. Never- 
theless a tremendous literacy campaign got going in 1922. In 
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Honan Province, a tax was placed on illiteracy. As soon as the 
illiterate learned to read, he no longer had to pay his tax. Every 
device of propaganda was used to create a "climate of willing- 
ness to learn to read." Lurid handbills showed people walking 
blind, with captions saying: "If you are illiterate, you are blind. 
Do you want to be blind?" Teams went from street to street, 
from shop to shop and home to home, with banners waving and 
drums and gongs beating, calling on people to come and learn 
to read. Teachers were recruited from the government, missions, 
and private schools, who for no salary and an allowance of 
four dollars a month for rikisha fares, went around teaching 
classes in reading. Among the pupils were rikisha-pullers, 
beggars, scavengers, fuel-gatherers, pig-buyers, and peddlers. By 
1935, there were thirty thousand schools going in China. Since 
the war with Japan, the program has been taken over by the 
People's Military Training Corps and has gone on at a greatly 
accelerated pace. In the city of Kweilin the boys and girls 
taught their parents to read while they huddled in the bomb 
shelters during air raids. 

Dr. Yen was quite aware that literacy alone would not make 
a people free. "Reconstruction," he said, "can be realized only 
if a new mentality is created in the people." Reading must re- 
main only the opening wedge, making for improvement of home 
and community. The reading lessons must convey instruction 
in agriculture, health, and common problems of living. Once the 
mind is wakened, the teacher must arouse the person to really do 
something about what he has learned. 

This work was carried on into the New Life Movement, started 
in 1928 by Madame Chiang Kaishek, and became the backbone 
of China's fighting power and political and social reconstruc- 
tion. The New Life Movement is a remarkable combination of 
all the exhortations and technics of Boy and Girl Scouts, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., agricultural and home 
economics extension work, anti-noise campaigns, city clean-up 
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campaigns, health campaigns, social service, and women's page 
advice on improving your personality, looking your best, and 
bringing up the children. This is put over by every device of the 
highly imaginative and gaudy Chinese propaganda. Large pic- 
ture posters everywhere carry the message of the New Life 
Movement, and local regulations about dress, behavior, man- 
ners, and neatness try to enforce it. Drums, gongs, music, street 
dramas, create and spread a revivalistic zeal for every kind of 
personal and social improvement a zeal which in fourteen 
years has not lost its force but seems rather to gain energy as it 
goes on. And behind this powerful drive is the winsome, pretty, 
and universally beloved personality of Madame Chiang, who 
appears everywhere and does everything as if she herself were 
the incarnation of the spirit of New Life. 

The awakening of Asian peoples to the miracle of reading 
and to a concurrent sense of their ability to run their own affairs 
is everywhere a tremendously moving spectacle. Old men who 
find themselves able for the first time to understand a message 
in print will break down and sob. Women who discover for the 
first time through bright printed posters what to do for their chil- 
dren seem to walk on clouds. Learning to read has often been 
followed by a fury of cleaning up or a burst of zeal for every 
kind of learning and knowledge and change. Those who have 
learned to read find themselves together in such organizations 
as the "Society of Educated Youth," or "Good Life Society" for 
practical cooperation in other kinds of improvement. 

Such a revivalistic movement began to sweep through all the 
outer fringes of the Philippines in 1932 as the result of the re- 
markable work of Dr. Frank Laubach, an American missionary, 
in committing to simple phonetic writing the language of the 
Moslem Moros and starting a newspaper among them. The 
Moros thronged his steps. They offered to make him a great 
leader in the Moslem Church. They celebrated his comings and 
goings, till there began to run through other peoples with un- 
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written native dialects the passion for having their language 
turned into print and for learning to read, too. 

Dr. Laubach takes the attitude that, properly taught, an adult 
of normal intelligence should find a phonetic alphabet easy to 
learn. All he needs is to grasp the phonetic symbols in order to 
have all the force of his own experience burst like a light out of 
them. If a man learns to read a line in which is written one of 
the many old stories which cultured but illiterate peoples know 
by heart, he will go on picking out the rest of the story de- 
lightedly, recognizing a word here and a word there, teaching 
himself. In this sense, adults can literally be taught to read in 
half an hour. 

f So Dr. Laubach reduces a native language to a simple learn- 
ing chart, with pictures. Then he or one of his teachers appears 
in the market-place and offers to teach a man to read. After a 
half-hour lesson, the man is told, "See, now you can read this. 
Go and teach a friend. When you have taught five friends so 
they can read this page, come back and I will teach you more." 
Eager, excited, the man goes forth in all the pride of a teacher 
to explain his new-found wisdom. So the movement spreads like 
wild-fire. 

From 1930 to 1934, the literacy campaign went on in the 
Philippines with the enthusiastic cooperation of all sorts of 
people. Governor Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., called a series of 
community assemblies all over the islands at which speakers in 
all the principal Filipino languages explained the new idea. 
Twelve native languages were provided by Dr. Laubach with 
the learning charts on the pattern he had worked out for the 
Moros. Teachers found themselves besieged by black, almost 
naked tattooed savages who made long journeys down from the 
hills or came in from remote islands, begging to be taught the 
new learning so they could carry it back to their people. When 
the Philippines became a Commonwealth in 1934, one of its first 
acts was to establish the Division of Adult Education. There- 
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after, the literacy campaign was carried on in every province 
and village. Literacy trucks went through the islands, calling on 
illiterate adults to come and learn to read. Adult night schools 
were set up everywhere. The Philippine Labor Union established 
literacy classes. The army took up the scheme with such enthusi- 
asm that when the Japanese invaded the Philippines practically 
every Filipino soldier was able to read and write. 

The Filipino literacy work attracted wide attention through 
the Orient. Countries as far as Africa and even South America 
competed for the privilege of having Dr. Laubach set up literacy 
campaigns for them. He accepted invitations from India, Syria, 
Turkey, and the rest of the Moslem world. When, in January, 
1935, he set out, hundreds of Moros came down in five big 
trucks to see him off, swarming all over the ship, and high 
Moslem Datos (chiefs) or Imans made long speeches about 
carrying the light to all the world. They kissed him and hugged 
him, and a one-eyed old fellow said, "We will pray for you in 
every mosque while you do this job for us." 

Since then, the literacy campaign has been going on with 
fervor through all the Moslem world. 

The one insurmountable difficulty is the infinite multiplicity 
of tongues. There is no common language anywhere. Chinese 
have dozens of dialects; India has two hundred and twenty-five 
languages, with seventy-five spoken by enough people to warrant 
separate literatures. Even to make him a free citizen within the 
frame of his own culture, government, or religion, and at the 
same time to put him in touch with the learning of the world, is 
an insuperable problem. Realizing how difficult it is for Amer- 
icans to learn one neighboring language like Spanish, we see 
what faces a young person in the Orient who has to learn several 
native dialects, the language of the European who rules over 
him, like Dutch, and the language of trade and commerce, 
English. 

How modern man is going to deal with this ancient curse of 
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Babel is difficult to see. Most orientals find the way out through 
their native dialects plus English. Educated Chinese who can 
not talk with each other in Chinese will converse in English. 
The dominance of English as a medium of trade makes it the 
lingita franca of the East. A form of pidgin English known to 
workmen and tradesmen keeps people in the big cities on talk- 
ing terms. It is estimated that half a billion people in the world 
speak English. But orientals react against it because it is the 
symbol of the white man's dominance. 

There is a strong movement afoot in favor of the adoption of 
an international language for use around the world at inter- 
national conferences and on the air. Such a language, scientific- 
ally constructed, has long been under preparation by scholars 
under the auspices of the International Auxiliary Language 
Association, called lala. It is more thoroughly scientific than 
Esperanto, and has on its staff most of the great linguists of the 
world. It will probably be ready for publication in about a year, 
and considerable machinery has been set up to introduce it in 
all countries through their own governments and educational 
institutions. 

The findings of lala's linguistic research show that it is not 
feasible to combine European and Oriental languages into a 
composite common language. But the languages of Europe which 
are already international in scope English, Spanish, French 
and the Teutonic languages to a lesser degree have enough 
common elements to provide a vocabulary and a simple skeleton 
of grammar, readily acquired by one who knows any one of 
these tongues. But where does that leave the Asian? The answer 
has been worked out by lala. The oriental who wishes to master 
a western tongue has to begin by being at home with the system 
on which the Indo-European languages are based. It is found 
that the easiest way to learn any European tongue is first to 
learn the artificial auxiliary language. This gives the student 
the general sense of grammar and some basic roots which he will 
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find in most European tongues. Thus an auxiliary language, if 
taught, would serve the double purpose of providing a simplified 
means of international communication and at the same time 
facilitating the learning of English or any European tongue* 

But it is folly to assume that any international language will 
bring harmony into the disparate interests and prejudices of our 
world. We know only too well that the world has not been drawn 
to sweetness and light by the mechanical means invented for 
bringing men into each other's physical presence. Only those 
peoples have been at peace with each other who have been too 
far apart to fight. Now that there is no longer any barrier, the 
chances of peace are lessened rather than increased. All the 
more reason why this urgency is upon us to find some mechanical 
means for eliminating friction. We have not found that because 
of any common language any two peoples have been the less 
inclined to misunderstand each other. Who can more stupidly 
misunderstand an Englishman than an English-speaking Amer- 
ican? And when we think of the number of Japanese who spoke 
perfect English after years of residence in America only to be- 
come our most bitter foes and betrayers, we see with despair 
the ineff actuality of a universal tongue. It had become the prac- 
tice of the shrewd Japanese to keep at their sides an interpreter. 
While the interpreter was translating from English to Japanese, 
the diplomat was rapidly formulating his answer to a statement 
or question he had fully understood in the first place. On their 
part, the Japanese had in the early days prohibited the teaching 
of Japanese to foreigners, though later they made English a 
compulsory second language for all Japan. 

A universal language is like universal literacy. It will be worse 
than useless unless at the same time we acquire a new inter- 
national mentality. "The tongue can no man tame," said the 
Apostle James. We seem greedy enough for each other's things, 
and go far and wide to buy and sell them. We must learn to be 
ready to swap ideas with the same zest. 
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So when we speak of freedom of speech for the world, we 
must ourselves remember to be willing to listen. Not merely will- 
ing, but receptive. We must realize how much good the centuries 
of experience, dammed up in Asia, can be to the world. The 
more gifted Indians and the Chinese in their time have been rich 
in ideas not only in the past, but to-day. They have fine minds 
when they are given a chance to think. There isn't one of us who 
wouldn't be better for knowing, understanding, and using some 
of their ideas. The common run of people also have good minds 
and good hearts. You see them everywhere. The kindliness, the 
gentleness, the consideration for each other, the love of 
parent and child, of husband and wife, of relative and public 
leader, are wonderful to see. There is a great flowing of beautiful 
thinking. They have been backward and bigoted only because 
they have been held in, stuck in their long yesterdays. Those 
yesterdays are past. What we must now prevent is that a country 
like Japan, so backward mentally, so rigid in its false sense of 
power, should impose its soggy traditions and its terrors on the 
awakening people of Asia. They must be left free to come into 
their own with the sympathetic help of all the world. 



16 

A Backward Glance at 
Japanese Propaganda 



IN MAY, 1942, I sat for three long weeks in the District 
Court of Washington, D.C., listening to the trial of two 
Americans charged with failure to register as agents of a 
foreign government. That cool, air-conditioned courtroom, with 
its soft, hidden lights and walls of unpainted walnut, smooth 
and delicately fluted, stained a velvety brown, was a long way 
from Corregidor and Bataan, where American boys were gal- 
lantly laying down their lives for the freedom of little brown 
Filipinos. Every thread the government unraveled was a thread 
in the pattern of Japanese propaganda which tied these Amer- 
icans on trial, blessed with the sacred rights of free speech and 
free press, to the tragedy of Bataan. 

The trial involved Ralph Townsend, David Warren Ryder, 
and Frederick Vincent Williams, charged with not registering 
under the Foreign Agents Act, or with failing to make complete 
and honest declarations. Mr. Ryder had been editor of Far 
Eastern Affairs, a little monthly some of us may remember seeing 
in libraries, and Townsend edited Scribner*s Commentator. 
Townsend had pleaded guilty and was already in jail. Day after 
day, twenty-six witnesses unwound the ramifications of Japa- 
nese beguilement of the American mind. As an af termath, months 
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later, Living Age was also found to have given over its last days 
to Japanese propaganda.* 

The story, which begins in 1937, ties on to twenty years of 
Japanese propaganda in America. In all those years, many Japa- 
nese had persuaded the United States of Japan's friendly inten- 
tions. But when Japan, having taken Manchuria, proceeded to 
attack China proper and incidentally sank the U.S.S. Panay, 
Americans began to clamor for a boycott of Japanese goods and 
the end of shipping of scrap-iron and oil. A number of Japanese, 
in San Francisco, representing large Japanese corporations, put 
their heads together. Things looked pretty bad. American opin- 
ion had to be mollified. 

So the manager of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Japanese 
Consul-General, the head of the Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce, the managers of Mitsubishi and Mitsui Companies, and 
others, formed a committee. It was to give out information to 
correct "wrong impressions." The literature that came out under 
it didn't make enough appeal. What was needed, they said, was 
Americans who would write under their own names. They found 
them, Americans who were already in sympathy with Japan and 
willing to be made more so, but who would keep their Japanese 
patrons entirely out of the picture and withhold from the United 
States government the full facts of their relationships. 

Thereafter, for months, there emerged these Far Eastern Af- 
fairs pamphlets. They were published as a monthly, but never 
had more than seven hundred "subscribers" senators, clergy, 
public figures to whom the magazine was sent free of charge. 
Yet the editor printed from 3,000 to 60,000 copies per month, 
as "reprints" alleged to have been ordered by the Japanese Com- 
mittee. Radio programs, lectures, and debates without the 
speaker, Williams, receiving any fees a great volume of word- 
age passed through this mill, and the water that turned the 

* See my report of this trial in The Christian Science Monitor, June 3, 1942. 
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wheel was Japanese money to the volume of $200,000. The 
material that went into the monthly was supplied or supervised 
by the Japanese Committee, but so far as the American world 
knew, it was the opinion of Americans who had as much right 
as any one to their sympathies for Japan. 

Unfortunately for them, Congress in 1938 passed a law that 
all persons serving as agents of a foreign government must 
register with the State Department under the Foreign Agents 
Act. The Japanese Committee did not want to reveal its activi- 
ties. By devious means they contrived to have Mr. Williams 
register without fully declaring his Japanese sponsors, but Mr. 
Ryder did not register, on the plea that he was publishing his 
own monthly and merely selling reprints to the Japanese. This 
went on for months. But on December i, 1941, a week before 
Pearl Harbor, Mr. Williams wrote to Washington asking that his 
registration as agent be withdrawn. His Japanese associates had 
already slipped out of the country for Japan. Thirty days later, 
Mr. Williams wrote the State Department and thanked God that 
he had severed his connections with these Japanese before Pearl 
Harbor. How much they all knew of the forthcoming attack on 
Pearl Harbor remains conjecture. These three Americans, Town- 
send, Ryder, and Williams, went to prison, not for misleading 
American opinion, but for failing to register and concealing their 
patrons. 

That was only one of several trials and convictions of propa- 
gandists. Yet, for reasons not dear, only the sketchiest reports 
of them have been published. One magazine, which had elabo- 
rated fully and joyously on Nazi intrigue here, did not see in 
this Japanese intrigue enough dramatic material (with pretty 
blond girls involved) to justify a similar expose. The reason 
is, perhaps, that the very Americans whose soft hearts and 
softer heads had been played upon by Japanese propaganda were 
too innocent of the details of Japanese-American relations to 
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understand the importance of these trials. Hence they would 
not read about them with interest. 

It is of the greatest importance for us to understand these webs 
of illusion which the Japanese spun around us in the years be- 
tween the two world wars if we are to handle the problems of 
the Four Freedoms for Asia with greater wisdom than we showed 
before Pearl Harbor. "We can well afford to ask ourselves," says 
Sumner Welles, "whether the policy pursued by the people of 
the United States during the years subsequent to the end of the 
last world war has proved in any sense to be to the interest or 
to the individual advantage of the American people." Mr. Welles 
proceeds to point out that our failure "to assume the slightest 
measure of responsibility for the maintenance of world order" 
was the cause of our betrayal. Had Mr. Welles taken his own 
reasoning further, he would have said that had we had the 
correct and adequate handling of free speech, public forums, and, 
yes, even propaganda abroad, we would have taken our re- 
sponsibility. 

It is the glory of a democracy that its actions are determined 
by Public Opinion. Public Opinion determines the strength of 
the army and the navy. The part Public Opinion plays in Amer- 
ican life was well known to the Japanese. They even under- 
stood that in America access to the ear of the people was equiva- 
lent to access to the ear of the Emperor in Japan. When, in 1937, 
at the time of the sinking of the Panay, President Roosevelt 
reached over the head of the Prime Minister of Japan and made 
a direct appeal to the Emperor, the Japanese Ambassador, Hirosi 
Saito, stepped up to the microphone and, with most undiplomatic 
impudence, made a direct appeal to the American people over 
the head of the President. In America he could do this. American 
channels of information are open to any one. Not so in Japan, 
where even the President's appeal had very likely failed to be 
relayed to the masses. This is the vulnerability and the strength 
of our democracy. 
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After the last war we were vulnerable to the control by Japa- 
nese of public opinion about Asia because of our mood. We felt 
that we had been whooped into war by special interests. Good 
people were determined to close their ears to anything which 
remotely implied criticism or fear of a foreign power. We were 
ready to sit in sack-cloth and ashes every time we reflected on 
our sins. We thought that if we did not criticize other nations, 
but looked to our own faults and corrected them, the world 
would go merrily along. We must not even speak of dangers lurk- 
ing at our doors. On the contrary, whoever had a complaint 
against us must be heard. We had been the "robbers" and were 
now the "haves," and we were determined that our "selfish busi- 
ness interests" should not be permitted to cook up wars to 
protect their "investments." This was the common opinion 
among our teachers, chairmen of lecture committees, writers for 
the quality periodicals, directors of talks on the air in short, 
the persons who controlled our channels of information. By 
their choice of what we were to read and listen to, they formed 
a kind of unofficial censorship. What they actually did, so far 
as Asia was concerned, was to stop up the mouths of our friends 
and to open our ears to our enemies. 

The Japanese took prompt and skilful advantage of the mood 
of our purveyors of information and proceeded to utilize to their 
own ends our matchless machinery of schools, press, radio, and 
lectures, with the enthusiastic cooperation of our own moral and 
intellectual leaders. They could do this because we buttressed 
our great moral faith with a colossal ignorance. We had abso- 
lutely no basis in our education for understanding Asia. Formal 
teaching of the history, literature, and philosophy of other lands 
was limited in our schools mainly to Europe. 

In 1936, President William Allan Neilson of Smith College 
was asked by a former assistant professor in Mount Holyoke 
College why the colleges could not make a place in their curricu- 
lum for an adequate teaching of oriental history and literature. 
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Pointing to a newspaper in which the head-lines dealt with events 
in China and elsewhere in the East, this lady protested, "We 
are not giving our students a background for the understanding 
of the actual affairs with which as intelligent citizens, they are 
now forced to concern themselves." 

President Neilson replied: "College can't teach everything. 
We have enough to do to give our students the background of 
their own culture in western Europe. I don't see how we can 
teach anything about the Orient." 

When the question was presented to Mrs. Helen Taft Man- 
ning, Dean of Bryn Mawr, her opinion was similar to President 
Neilson's. 

Whatever the curricular difficulties may have been, the fact 
is that the academic leaders most trusted, and most earnest in 
their work for peace, had no apparent consciousness of the 
gravity of the Far Eastern problems. 

Even our great experts in propaganda did not know enough 
to warn us. In A Guide to Falsehood and Propaganda in the 
Press and Radio by Seldes, published in 1942, out of 70,000 
words the author gives exactly seventy words to Japan. The 
author is uncomfortably ill-at-ease on the Far East. Another 
book published in November, 1941, just a month before Pearl 
Harbor, concerns itself with Ideas for the Ice Age. The author, 
Max Lerner, professor at Williams College, makes winged 
flights into "Who Owns the Future," wades into "America's Hour 
of Decision" and "Propaganda in Our Times." Yet out of 
166,000 words, this author actually devotes three words to Japan. 
In 1937 there was published Japan in American Public Opinion, 
by McReynolds of University of Maine, a professor of history 
and foreign affairs. It contains 460 pages. As a tragic encyclo- 
pedia of American confusion, its only balm is its brevity. Had 
the author had more space in which to lay bare the entire story 
of how Americans sold themselves out to generalizations, the 
reader would have been driven to utter despair. 
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The result of this lack of background was that anything could 
be said and anything believed, provided that on the surface it 
was reassuring and kindly enough. And most of those who spoke 
and believed without genuine knowledge had the best inten- 
tions in the world. The total effect of this was a group censor- 
. ship of free speech about Japan and Asia, in which an alien 
power controlled for its own ends much of the discussion of issues 
vital to us in our press, our radio, and our forums, through its 
ability to hoodwink our social and intellectual leaders. 

We come then to the most difficult problem in connection 
with freedom of speech: the use of free speech which spreads 
among us impressions and opinions concerning a part of the 
world which few of us have had a chance to visit and which can 
be understood only with the help of much more careful explana- 
tion and education than most of us have had. Because Asia is so 
far away from us and because knowledge of it depends on some 
special skill or experience which enables an American to live 
and work there, the persons really able to judge what was said by 
Japanese in the crucial years between the two world wars could 
be counted by the tens. 

To avoid the common error of speaking in broad generalities 
it is necessary at this point to cite specific names and instances, 
for only by understanding why we went astray will we be able 
to avoid errors about Asia in the future. In citing specific in- 
stances, I am compelled to speak of myself and of some other 
individuals. For I was one who had had an opportunity to see 
and hear what was going on in Japan at a time when most people 
were busy elsewhere, and to state my conclusions through a 
long period antedating the recent events in the Pacific upon 
which most eyes are fixed. It is now assumed that what has 
happened in Asia is to be explained in terms of the events of 
the last ten years. But what I must now say, for the sake of the 
record, goes back beyond that to the first World War and con- 
nects with the experiences of others which reach far into the 
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beginnings of modern Japan. I spent the years of World War I 
in the Pacific, from Australia to Japan. At that time, the Japa- 
nese leaders were taking advantage of the glow of good will 
engendered by Japan's position as one of the Allied Powers, to 
lay out plans for civilized aggression on the western pattern, 
combined with a systematic hoodwinking of the world in regard 
to their real intentions. Most Americans were too busy to 
notice this. 

But in Asia, many did. Chief among these was one experienced, 
courageous, clear-minded Scotsman who had lived in Japan for 
thirty years and had watched the rise of Japan as a modern 
nation. He was Robert Young, owner and editor of the British 
newspaper, The Japan Chronicle, of Kobe, Japan. Steadily, re- 
lentlessly, he called attention to Japanese machinations and 
tore the veil off their specious pretense. It was under Robert 
Young that Lafcadio Hearn had undergone his novitiate in 
Japan, much to Young's chagrin. For three decades, Young had 
tussled with Japanese affairs. Again and again his paper was 
suppressed. But he was well entrenched. He was one of the 
richest foreigners in Kobe and was thus able to sustain his battle. 
During my years in Japan, I was for a time associated with the 
Chronicle. Part of the time I taught in a Japanese college. But 
I had the advantage of close, day-by-day association with Robert 
Young, who taught me to observe and to understand how the 
Japanese world really worked. 

There was not the slightest sign that Japan had undergone 
any change culturally since coming in contact with the West. 
There was no democracy and not even a beginning of a democ- 
racy. Any one who thought so was being fooled. The people were 
bound in the abject grip of their theocracy. The Japanese leaders 
and apologists, with one or two shining exceptions, were the same 
old double-talkers. Japanese statecraft had only two motives: 
uproar against our fortifying any islands in the Pacific, and 
determination to take over China as fast as they could. This was, 
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of course, obvious to many others who honestly observed the facts 
of Japanese life. But some of these were unwilling or unable 
to undergo the cold-shouldering to which any attempt to tell 
the truth was doomed. 

Young and inexperienced, but well-taught by Robert Young, 
I plunged in to enlighten my countrymen with regard to* the 
Japanese menace. In an interview with me published in the 
New York Sun, July 18, 1919, I said, in part: "The Japanese 
as I have seen them in their schools, their homes and their busi- 
ness places are very different from what the American and 
European people believe them to be; their seclusion has not 
been pierced by Occidental ideas and I hardly believe it will 
ever be. Their own form of national life and thought is too deeply 
bred into them. . . . The aid which America and the friendly 
Western nations can give to Japan is friendly and tactful 
assistance to an awakening to realizations of her own faults. 
The reports of a secret treaty between Japan and Germany are 
not surprising to me; there is an astonishing similarity of na- 
tional ideals between Japan and the former empire of the Kaiser. 
The Emperor is actually worshipped as a deity by the school 
children as well as adults, and the entire empire is as complete 
an autocracy as any which the world has seen, even though it 
boasts of a surface coating of Occidental veneer." 

Against this sort of information there was set, among others, 
the following. On July 16, 1920, the magazine The Outlook 
published a special Japan Number. It contained nine articles 
by Japanese notables, comprising eighteen full pages of what 
was apparently pure information. But it also had 14 pages of 
advertising of Japanese corporations. An American business mis- 
sion under the patronage of a well-known financier, one of the 
presidents of the Japan Society, went on a trip to Japan, where 
it was handsomely entertained. Its official scribe, Julian Street, 
made a vivid report of the charms of Japan under the title 
Mysterious Japan. Issued as a regular travel book for the general 
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public, copies of it were distributed free to the libraries by the 
Japan Society. Many of us remember, though not all of us 
enjoyed, the Japanese tea parties given on Hudson River estates, 
at which Americans appeared in Japanese kimonos, fetching in 
converts to "understanding." These parties received handsome 
publicity in the newspapers. Impressive banquets were given by 
the Japan Society to great notables. At these love-feasts, certain 
dogmas concerning the growth of liberalism and the prospects 
of democracy in Japan were promulgated, and it was as much 
as your life was worth to challenge them. I have before me a 
letter from Henry W. Taft, another president of the Japan 
Society, written on impressive Wall Street stationery on March 
25, 1921, in which he politely but with finality disposes of an 
objection I had raised to a speech of his. He had said there was 
a real public opinion in Japan and that the representative form 
of government was gaining ground. I said that this was not so. 
He replied with a firm reiteration that "Japan alone [apparently 
in all Asia] has any prospect of becoming a representative de- 
mocracy ruled by public opinion" and that "we encourage the 
aspirations of the Japanese people to secure for themselves the 
blessings of civil liberty." 

To the support of this high-powered and well-fed good-will 
there came the naive desire for peace among the chairladies of 
international relations clubs. In 1922, after circulating from 
Florida to Wisconsin as a lecturer on the Chautauqua, I gave a 
series of lectures for the University of Chicago. At the same time 
I was asked to repeat them before a women's club of a near-by 
city. At the end of my third lecture, I was admonished by a lady 
chairman to stop preaching war with Japan. I challenged her to 
show when I had advocated war with Japan. She admitted that 
I had not, but said, "Everything you say leads to the conclusion 
that war with Japan is a dangerous possibility, but we don't want 
it even discussed that way." 
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Taking advantage of our intense desire for peace, Japan was 
using the threat of war, directly and indirectly, to silence crit- 
icism and to sidetrack discussion of issues of great import to us. 
This was the case with regard to the Exclusion Act. Pretending 
to be extremely hurt by the fact that our immigration laws pre- 
vented Japanese from coming in on the quota basis, Japan 
elicited the support of a great many Americans on her behalf. 
Dr. Sidney Gulick of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America asked me to join their "Committee of a Thousand" 
to fight this issue for Japan. On October 7, 1924, 1 replied (in 
part) : "Had your program stated that after July i, 1927, ALL 
ASIATICS be included in the quota provision, I should have 
endorsed it ... I honor and admire the Chinese and the In- 
dians too much, feel that they have as much, if not more, to 
offer us of real civilization and culture, to wish to bow before 
the imperialistic might of Japan and include Japan, excluding 
them." 

To this, on October 18, 1924, in a letter which I have in my 
possession, Dr. Gulick replied that he would be glad if his Com- 
mittee had seen fit to propose as the Fifth Plank in their plat- 
form that "all Asiatics be included in the new provision," but 
his group felt that since the Society was interested in American- 
Japanese relations only, they did not feel called upon to go be- 
yond asking for the quota for Japan. The immediate strain, he 
pointed out, was with Japan and not with other Asiatics. In 
other words, Japan was a power to be feared, while China and 
the other Asiatics were not. 

To this I answered that I would not associate myself with 
them until China and India and Malay were included. But the 
Japanese themselves did not want this, and no Japanese liberal 
made his voice heard. What they wanted was the prestige of 
being the only Asiatic people to be admitted on a level with 
Europeans. Referring to my argument with Dr. Gulick, in The 
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Christian Science Monitor in October, 1924, I said: "I think 
it is even more pathetic that, in all of its defense of Japan, the 
United States should directly or indirectly add insult to China 
and India, whose peoples are as fully deserving of its respect as 
the Japanese. ... Or are we to be driven to admit that what 
America, after all, respects is not the character of the Japanese, 
but their military power?" 

Meanwhile, the many luncheons we gave to distinguished 
Japanese, and our forums and panel discussions, were all very 
interesting and even mildly exciting. As intellectual gladiatorial 
combats they furnished many an escapist with a vicarious de- 
light in the destruction of war-mongers. They were our first 
experience in dealing with these strange little people of the East. 
We loved it. We felt we were breaking bars between East and 
West. I attended many of these love-feasts, saying to them, "A 
duel's arnang ye taking notes and faith he'll print them." So 
now I want to speak particularly of a few luncheon meetings 
of the Foreign Policy Association. Not for a moment would I 
impugn the good-will, the earnestness, and the wish to be open- 
minded of the many people who attended these delightful gather- 
ings. But truth now compels me to describe two or three at 
which questions involving the Japanese were raised and dis- 
cussed in what purported to be a fair and equal debate. 

In 1925, 1 was asked to participate in a luncheon discussion 
held by the Foreign Policy Association on the subject, "Seventy 
Years of Good Relations with Japan What Next?" The chair- 
man was Manley 0. Hudson, judge of the World Court. Before 
the discussion Mr. Hudson said to me confidentially that he 
hoped I would take a fighting attitude, because they liked a 
spicy, hot debate. But when I saw the line-up of my opponents 
in this debate on world problems, I saw that three of the four 
combatants were on the side of Japan, and I myself, alone, was 
on the side of America. The three opposed to me were Hirosi 
Saito, soon to become Japanese ambassador to Washington; 
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Adachi Kinosuke, a Japanese publicist in America, and Fred- 
erick Moore, an American employed by the Japanese Embassy 
in Washington and foreign counselor to the Japanese ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. Here, under the impartial eye of the World 
Court judge, a supposedly fair discussion of the Far East was 
weighted, three to one, in favor of Japan, and I, as the lone 
opponent, could claim no such public position and dignity as 
those against me. This discussion lasted two hours, of which 
only twenty minutes were allotted to me, with no chance for 
rebuttal. Irrespective of the merits of my contribution, this was 
simply not a debate. It was a show put on with one insignificant 
American author as the goat. 

Mr. Moore referred to me as one who "takes up the subject 
as he might advocate a cause." As an American, he was, how- 
ever, an excellent advocate of the cause of Japan. Mr. Moore 
challenged the accuracy of some figures I had cited, but I was 
given no time to reply. Afterwards I wrote Moore, stating my 
sources, and he responded handsomely on Japanese Embassy 
stationery, "I now see that you were right." Much good that did. 
The audience went away nicely misinformed! 

Twelve years later, in 1937, shortly after Japan's attack on 
China, I was again asked by the same Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion to take part in a similar debate, in which the line-up was 
fair enough. I rose and read from statements which had been 
made a dozen years previously by the apologists for Japan, and 
my answers. "Now," I asked, "which of us was right?" When 
the Japanese Consul General now made some false comparisons 
between the .armies of China and Japan, I whispered to the 
gentleman from the Institute of Pacific Relations to my right, 
"He's a liar. I'm going to answer that." This gentleman whis- 
pered back, "You can do it, but I can't, I have too many friends 
in Japan whose heads would come off." 

To go back to 1925 again. In that year there came to this 
country one of the ablest of Japanese propagandists, Yusuke 
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Tsurumi. Tsurumi was the son-in-law of Baron Goto, who, as 
Premier of Japan, instituted the ruthless suppression of what he 
termed "dangerous thoughts" throughout Japan. Tsurumi was 
sponsored here by Dr. Charles Beard, who introduced him as a 
liberal. To use one of Beard's pet terms, Tsurumi was a "broker 
of opinion." He was a pleasant and polished gentleman who 
spoke excellent English. After meeting Tsurumi socially at the 
Beards' house, I was asked by the Foreign Policy Association 
if I would debate with him. The first debate was held at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

In my debates with Tsurumi, the question at issue was the 
tension between America and Japan. Mr. Tsurumi assured us 
Japan was becoming democratic but would turn to Bolshevism 
unless we did something about the immigration question. I in- 
sisted that the issue was China, not immigration quotas and 
picture brides.* But I brushed aside all secondary issues and 
urged that we get down to the real difficulties, which seemed to 
me to be the state of mind of the people of Japan that is, the 
psychological aspects, the worship of the Emperor which could be 
used to make Japan a terrible force for any venture her mili- 
tarists might set out upon. Mr. Tsurumi dismissed all this as 
"mere flag waving." I felt that the sympathy of the audience was 
with him and that I had introduced a sour note that I had tact- 
lessly wounded the sensibilities of a distinguished guest. Such 
was our politeness in world affairs. We debated the same issue 
a second time in Albany, and again Tsurumi insisted on the same 
explanation. But the third debate expected never materialized. 
When lunching with the Beards some time later, I asked Mrs. 
Beard if she had heard of my debates with Tsurumi. She replied, 
"Yes. And what did you want to do it for?" Apparently she felt 
I was unjustly throwing doubt on the liberalism of Tsurumi. 

* To get around the gentlemen's agreement and our immigration laws, Japanese 
in America selected brides from pictures sent them from Japan by marriage 
brokers, married them by proxy, and then brought them in as wives. 
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Tsurumi was feted all over the land, year after year, to his 
own astonishment. Many of his articles were published in such 
important weeklies as the Saturday Evening Post. I tried to 
get the Post to publish my article on Emperor Worship. Though 
they liked it, the Post turned it down "for reasons of expediency." 
Later the American Mercury took it (1936), and it was re- 
printed in the Reader's Digest. The issues of both magazines 
with these articles were suppressed in Japan. So while the Amer- 
ican press was open to Japan though the Japanese press was 
closed to Americans, Tsurumi had American periodicals at his 
command. He carried on propaganda in America from 1925 to 
1938, being received enthusiastically by all groups. Then in 1938 
he went back to Japan and in a speech advised the Japanese that 
they need no longer bother themselves about American opin- 
ion, and urged the militarists to go on with their imperialistic 
adventures in China. 

We would be missing the point of this lesson did we not recog- 
nize the fact that these Japanese had able assistants in people 
here whose motives were absolutely above suspicion but who 
nevertheless repeated and repeated and repeated what they had 
little evidence to prove. What motive, for example, could there 
possibly have been for a good, well-meaning American like Wil- 
lard Price to warn us on July 22, 1936, against fortifying Guam, 
and adding the accusation that "the most dangerous talk ema- 
nates from America." Mr. Price was positive that "the visitor 
[in Micronesia] is free to look for fortifications [by the Japa- 
nese] but will find none." I wonder if our boys have found any 
there since Pearl Harbor. Let the Navy tell. 

Again, there is that generous and disinterested worker for 
peace, Doctor James T. Shotwell. In 1929, Dr. Shotwell wrote 
that the western nations "have not yet learned to appreciate at 
its full value the sincere and genuine quality of Japanese foreign 
policy." Two years later, Japan betrayed the League of Nations 
and withdrew. Dr. Shotwell added, with no hesitant emphasis: 
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"If the student of politics were to search the world over for that 
area which presents the greatest menace to international peace, 
he would probably select Manchuria. I do not wish to imply even 
for a moment that a great oriental war over this disputed terri- 
tory is really either planned or immediately probable." Two 
years later, Japan took Manchuria and thumbed her nose at the 
League. 

For his mistakes in that era, Dr. Shotwell later repented 
courageously and honorably. Yet in 1942, in a monograph for the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, he permits to 
be repeated, without deletions, the assertion that had we only 
undone "the injustice of the Exclusion Act 3 ' Japan would not 
have broken her Naval Agreements and set to building and 
arming. This is incredible naivete. He even repeats the cliche 
that "Face is a vital interest in the Orient," leaving the reader 
to believe that Japan struck at America to save face. He adds, 
to show that he really means this: "That there is more sub- 
stance to this than has been appreciated in the United States 
has been apparent to all students of Japanese history and insti- 
tutions." Is Dr. Shotwell so innocent of Japanese history of 
the past 50 years (and 2,500 years) as to assume all would have 
been well had we extended the quota to Japan? Is he so naive 
as to believe that Japan would not have gone to war if we had 
given her a naval ratio of 5-5-5 ? I can not believe this. 

Because of our delusion that good-will on its own can do the 
trick for world peace, those who did know and should have 
been in a position to guide us safely were neatly hamstrung in 
Japan. For in Japan, there was no counterpart whatever of our 
friendliness to outsiders. On the contrary, the strictest control 
obtained over them. For more than twenty years, Hallet Abend 
remained in Japan, and all his reports were of necessity friendly 
to the country of his assignment. Among his famous Nipponese 
intimates was Mr. Matsuoka. Everywhere Matsuoka went, Mr. 
Abend went. He was in an unhappy situation. Were he so much 
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as to issue one unfavorable report, he would end on the sacrifi- 
cial altar. So for fifteen years, this reporter was forced to keep 
on the right side of those Japanese who purvey information. 
He was always in the know. But now that he has broken his 
connections, Abend reveals in books and magazines the black 
magic he had known all along. 

If the lot of the reporter is an unhappy one, because he 
must be friendly or else, how unfortunate is the lot of the am- 
bassador! An ambassador is sent to a country because he is 
already friendly to that country. Unless he were acceptable to 
the country he would not be accredited. He is therefore predis- 
posed in favor of the land before he gets there. We know what 
happened to Ambassador Dodd, who could not remain friendly 
to Germany after he got there. Sometimes pressure is even 
brought to bear by one state against the appointment of a minis- 
ter to another, as when Charles R. Crane was on his way to 
China. Mr. Crane got only as far as Chicago, where he made a 
speech against which Japan protested, and Crane was called 
back. 

So, few of us but can have the greatest sympathy for our 
Ambassador to Japan, Hon. Joseph C. Grew. Mr. Grew was a 
strong friend of Japan. He would not have been given the ap- 
pointment if he had not been. For ten years he remained a 
friend of Japan, though he was slowly being disillusioned. On 
one or two occasions, he had the courage to speak out firmly to 
Japan. But he could do this only on occasion, lest his usefulness 
be impaired. Secret reports he made to our government. But so 
far as the American public was concerned, Mr. Grew could do no 
other than talk friendship and allay our apprehensions. Now 
that the war he could not alarm us about is upon us, Mr. Grew 
is revealing what he would like to have revealed and what in all 
conscience we should have known years ago. Such are the lim- 
itations under which ambassadors work. This is a serious di- 
lemma for us all. 
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In 1935, our government, hamstrung by the resolute credulity 
of a Public Opinion too much controlled from abroad, sought to 
stimulate studied thinking by the establishment of free public 
forums. To train communities in the methods of conducting 
discussions, the Office of Education sponsored "Demonstration 
Forums" all over the United States. The leaders of these for- 
ums were chosen by the local communities. For three years, I 
was a Demonstration Forum leader, resident for from three to 
ten weeks each in nine different states and reaching some forty 
communities. In these places I was frequently shown literature 
obviously distributed by the Japanese through our schools and 
libraries and asked to analyze it in the discussions. This litera- 
ture included the Far Eastern Affairs pamphlets referred to at 
the beginning of this chapter. There was also a beautiful little 
book, illustrated with dainty Japanese prints, telling the story 
of exquisite Japanese culture. This was distributed free of charge 
to our schools. That these books taught American children the 
glories of Emperor-worship and imperialism did not seem to 
disturb any of our hunters of subversive literature. 

Inquiring into the state of mind of our people which kept them 
determinedly blind to threats in the East about which the 
government was trying to warn them, I found a strange con- 
fusion of social-economic thinking. Most of those who supported 
good-will at any price had no ulterior motives. They were anxious 
for peace and justice to the other fellow even at the cost of their 
own pocket-books. This went so far that it was generally as- 
sumed that if we got into any trouble abroad, it was because 
our businessmen were looking for "profits." And who wanted 
profits when peace and justice were involved? These good people 
came thundering their objections to the alleged protection the 
Panay had given Standard Oil tankers, saying that our gunboats 
had no business to be there in the way of the Japanese, pro- 
tecting Standard Oil at the risk of American peace in Asia. As 
if the Chinese did not have a right to buy oil for their lamps 
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and thus improve their standard of living! Seen from the point 
of view of the rights of people to exchange goods, trade is a 
good thing. Yet the peace-minded decried such trade when it 
involved protection. 

On the other hand, forum audiences somewhere picked up the 
argument that since our trade with China was less than with 
Japan, ergo, our peace with Japan should be that much more 
potent. They did not see that this was putting peace on a paltry 
level of dollar expediency. Was it wise, nice, or moral to leave 
the impression that peace looked only to how much money we 
were making and that if our trade with China had been more 
we should have backed China and not Japan? Yet the Japanese 
and their friends were constantly urging that since our trade 
with Japan was so much greater, how stupid it would be to an- 
tagonize Japan. Trade was a word to conjure with. Carried 
along on this impulse to buy Japan's good-will, The Nation's 
Business, in 1940, actually published the plea by Mr. Kato, 
mentioned on page 15, in which he suggested that we take our 
navy out of the Pacific! 

This may seem water over the dam. But it is not. Ideas such 
as these are still part of the very warp and woof of our kindest 
American thinking. They point up a number of difficulties with 
our schools and our press which must be corrected if we are not 
to compromise our own security in a world we are now trying 
to draw into a closer union. One of these is a general ignorance 
of American history, upon which foreign propagandists can play. 
The survey conducted by the New York Times in the spring of 
1943 exposed an ignorance of American history among college 
students that was a scandal in educational circles, and even 
called forth protests in Congress. As Senator Henrik Shipstead 
declared, "The survey revealed a deplorable situation. Because 
of the lack of knowledge of our own history, it reveals we ought 
to go slow in dealing in the affairs of other nations of whose his- 
tory we know even less." 
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The way this ignorance of American history can be twisted in 
favor of foreign aggressors is illustrated by such letters in the 
newspapers as the following. On November 18, 1942, a man 
wrote to the New York Herald Tribune: "Even though the 
Japanese did attack us, we weren't far behind when we robbed 
and plundered the Indians." There you have it. A meaningless 
distortion of historical parallels. On December 29, 1942, a 
Philadelphia lady wrote to the New York Times: "We forget 
that we in the United States are guilty of lynchings, discrimina- 
tion against Negroes and imprisoning loyal, native-born fellow- 
citizens of Japanese descent in concentration camps." Of course, 
if the lady publicly confesses to having lynched Negroes, she is 
entitled to do penance for it. But I have not, nor have most 
Americans. Not only have we not lynched, but we have most 
decidedly fought against lynching. Nor is there any law on our 
statute books making lynching legal, such as the laws which 
make atrocities legal in Naziland and Shinto Japan. It is all a 
distortion of historical parallels. And as to imprisoning Japanese- 
Americans, the War Relocation Authority has a different tale to 
tell. At the forum on this problem held by the Japanese- American 
Committee for Democracy in New York in February, 1943, the 
Japanese-Americans themselves made no such charges. As fast 
as jobs could be found they were permitted to go into everyday 
life if they wished to. 

Another difficulty is that many of the largest and most potent 
groups now working for peace are dominated by men and women 
whose experience and knowledge have been almost entirely con- 
fined to Europe. Though they essay to deal with a world situa- 
tion, the moment the question of Asia is brought up they shy at 
it, simply because they know little about it. For example, at 
the meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science in Philadelphia, in April, 1943, the subject for discus- 
sion was "The United Nations and the Future.' 7 Of the twenty- 
odd speakers, only three had any visible knowledge of Asia a 
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Chinese, a Filipino, and a New Zealander. All the others who 
took part seemed unable really to take the Orient into the pic- 
ture and consistently veered in the direction of Europe, simply 
because they had had no contact with Asia. Even the final speech 
by Senator Claude Pepper revealed the same tendency. In a 
resolution which he was planning to present to the Senate, Sena- 
tor Pepper proposed that post-war organization should be un- 
dertaken "six months after the end of the war in Europe." 

As a delegate representing the Pan American League, I asked 
Senator Pepper: "In view of the fact that the only nation that 
has ever dared directly to attack the United States was a Pacific 
power, did you stress the war in Europe intentionally or acci- 
dentally?" 

The Senator thanked me for bringing up the point, but it was 
obvious that to all present, with the exception of a few repre- 
senting the Far East, a United Nations World Federation meant 
only a United Europe. We shall never have peace or safety in 
this world until we have a more balanced consideration of prob- 
lems all around the world and cease to take as gospel for the 
whole round globe the opinions of academic leaders, however 
generous, who don't know much about half of it. 

As for the tendency of well-meaning persons, who know noth- 
ing about the realities of life in Asia, to become sounding-boards 
and duplicating machines for oriental propaganda, we can not 
say that this is now water over the dam. Past is prologue. There 
, is already evident in our current talk about India and even 
China that pressure and muffling, such as misled us with regard 
to Japan, are again being exerted. When people set an arbitrary 
dogma before themselves and say, "Thou shalt preach peace, 
thou shalt not open thy mouth to warn us of any dangers, thou 
shalt not criticize thy neighbors lest thou offend their sensibili- 
ties though they may be pursuing the only course leading to 
war"; when public forums and university round tables begin 
nowhere and chatter without plan or purpose other than to 
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show how smart the panel is; when the spectacular and not the 
true is aired; when intellectual gladiatorial combats, not or- 
ganized truth-seeking, is the basis of such deliberations then 
how can we expect the people to put themselves behind a program 
for maintaining world order that means discomfort and respon- 
sibility? Our twenty years of verbal jazz about peace led only 
to confusion and the present war. 

Just as trade can not remain a one-way highway of interna- 
tional relations, so cultural exchanges can not. If we, because we 
have the means for free speech and free press available to all, 
are going to become the hot-bed for the spread of information 
from Asia, but Asia is going to be closed to us and our demo- 
cratic thinking, how can we hope to become mutually helpful? 
If Japan can claim the right to send emissaries to America or 
purchase supporters from our own ranks, why have not we a 
right to demand that Japan open her doors to our propagation 
of our political faith? If a Japanese publicist has access to our 
press and effectively closes that press to our own point of view, 
why should we tolerate the closing to us of the channels in 
Asia, so that the moment an article unfavorable to Japanese 
militarists appears here it is suppressed in Japan? We must 
insist at the peace table on reciprocal cultural agreements as 
well as reciprocal trade and most-favored-nation agreements. 

And if we are to help the people of Asia to freedom of speech, 
then we must first make the knowledge of Asia's problems open 
and free to our own people, without special pleading and 
pressure-group censorship of our sources of information. If we, 
with our priceless heritage of free speech, can be led into false 
morasses, how can we hope that the people of Asia will be able 
to implement their thinking to security? We must search our 
conscience and make sure that in our international good-will 
there is no tincture of cowardice before the fellow who waves 
the sword. We shall have to give more detailed and honest study 
to any question to which we open our forums, newspapers, 
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schools, and platforms. Public discussion must be kept from 
being merely a public show. The sweetest sentiments of interna- 
tional good-will, or the prof oundest vocabulary at the conference 
board, will not save us if we don't weigh them in the scales of 
human habit and prejudice both at home and abroad. 



Epilogue 



NEITHER CAN PEACE BE PURSUED BY WARPING THE 
TRUTH AND FINDING COMFORT IN THE FACT THAT 
THE INFEASIBILITY OF JOINT DUTY IN CHASTISEMENT 
MEANS NO CHASTISEMENT AT ALL. HAD WISE COUN- 
SEL PREVAILED IN THE MANCHURIAN INCIDENT, AND 
HAD AGGRESSION BEEN CAUTERIZED AT ITS SOURCE, 
TO-DAY THE WHOLE WORLD 'WOULD NOT BE TRAVAILED 
BY THE HOLOCAUST OF WAR. 

BUT THE SELF-RIGHTEOUS, PERHAPS, WOULD SEEK TO 
JUSTIFY THEIR LETHARGY BY THE REPLY THAT HIND- 
SIGHT IS EASY, FORESIGHT DIFFICULT. WHAT HIGHER 
TRIBUTE THAN THIS COULD BE PAID TO THE WISDOM 
OF THOSE WHO FORES AW THE INEVITABLE IMPLICA- 
TIONS FROM THE SHADOWS CAST BEFORE THE TRAGIC 
EVENTS? WHAT MORE CONCLUSIVE PROOF IS NEEDED 
THAN" THAT THEIRS WERE WARNING VOICES WHICH 
ECHOED SMALL AND STILL ACROSS THE VAST WILDER- 
NESS OF INDIFFERENCE AND NESCIENCE ? SHOULD WE 
IN THE FUTURE ALLOW OURSELVES TO SINK. AGAIN 
INTO THE MORASS OF REALIZATION ONLY BY HIND- 
SIGHT, AND PLACE FORESIGHT BEYOND THE PALE OF 
MAN'S RATIONALE? THIS WE MUST ULTIMATELY, 
NAY, IMMEDIATELY, ASK OURSELVES. 

Metting Soong Chiang 



EPILOGUE 

And Now What? 



FOR twenty years we grew soft in the upholstered illusions 
of peace. But the most pessimistic can not say that all 
the thinking between wars was wholly futile. On the con- 
trary, we devised excellent mechanisms for peace and world 
government. We now have so many "instruments of national 
policies" and "instrumentalities" (those pet words of the inter- 
national specialists), that we could run a dozen worlds. What 
we lack is the clear purpose and fighting spirit of unity with 
which to motivate them. The people of the world have to be 
taught to use these political devices. Some of them seem not to 
have been made for people to run, but for the political engi- 
neers. For mechanisms to be used by people as people they 
must be made as easy to handle as our cars, else our international 
highways will be jammed with confusion and chaos. 

Since we already have the mechanisms and organizations for 
world order, I have avoided in this book all concern for the 
technicalities of post-war international relations. I have delib- 
erately limited myself to personal, human considerations. I have 
always believed that more attention must be given to the educa- 
tional and psychological problems of peace and less to the polit- 
ical and economic. If this war has taught us anything it has 
taught us that we must henceforth give full consideration to the 
intellectual and moral perversions which strangle the free think- 
ing and the policies of powerful states. "Any highway to a better 
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future," says Mr. C. J. Hambro of Norway, "must be paved 
with open speech and honest dealing." One should add: and with 
honest criticism not only of ourselves, but of other nations. 

Having big ideals is not enough. We will have to ration our 
ideals, get off our balloon tires, and walk. The peoples of the 
world are now down on the ground. They must walk with each 
other as human beings, and while behaving with decorum our- 
selves, we must insist on the proper behavior of the others to- 
ward us. We liberal Americans must give up the tendency to 
blame ourselves and absolve the other fellow. 

If the war is not to be lost after it is won, the liberal demo- 
cratic nations will have to undertake a program of peace that 
is the very opposite of what we set afoot before. Our program 
must honestly and courageously set out to reshape the thinking 
of the world in as direct and unmincing a way as we undertook 
the winning of the war. To do this, we shall have to take our 
own responsibility and we shall have to insist that other peo- 
ples do likewise. We shall have to embark on an educational 
program for the world as direct and as effective as the program 
for beating the aggressors to their knees. In order to use the 
existing instruments of peace successfully, we must discover 
a common unifying purpose among peoples. Obviously one such 
exists: the love of freedom. So universal is this that even the 
aggressor uses the word freedom as he fares forth to conquer. 

But freedom is a relative term. Are nations to be left free to 
carry on aggression? Are nations to be free to remain in igno- 
rance and poverty, so that they become subject to aggression? 
At once the freedom-loving democrat will jump to the defense 
of freedom and insist that we must not punish people for what 
their militarists compel them to do, and that we must not inter- 
fere with the lives of peoples by going in to educate them. These 
two points of view are now uppermost in public discussion. 

First, with regard to punishing the people of the aggressor 
nations. Dorothy Thompson, laying aside her usual acumen, 
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argues that "nations and people are not congenitally and in- 
eradicably tainted with original sin." This is beside the point. 
We are not concerned with whether nations are congenitally 
given to the sin of warring. We are concerned with the fact that 
they do carry on wars. Whether they inherit the disease or shut 
their windows and contaminate each other with it after a genera- 
tion is born is immaterial. What must be done is to quarantine 
and segregate and reeducate till the disease is eradicated. The 
will to redemption must be awakened in the people. Until the 
aggressor nation has the will to peace, we must do something 
about him. 

If our world is to get any security against aggression, each 
nation must establish national responsibility. Responsibility 
means that the whole people must be held to an accounting for 
the acts of their government, whether that government is a tyr- 
anny or not. No people can be absolved from the moral respon- 
sibility involved in its own support of its own tyrants. People 
can not be permitted to say that they were coerced into terror- 
izing. They must not permit themselves to be hounded into bru- 
tality. We do not exonerate a man for murdering merely because 
some one put a gun into his hand and forced him to kill. If a 
people can not prevent its government from committing wanton 
aggression, if it can not control its own leaders, then it must be 
assumed that such a people is unfit for self-government and 
must not be permitted to establish an independent state. 

So far as the people of Asia are concerned, this reflection ap- 
plies only to Japan. Within modern times the Asians otherwise 
have shown no tendency to go forth and conquer. Hence, no- 
where in the world to-day is there a better prospect of a peace- 
able world. In Asia, larger units of people have lived together 
for longer periods without complicated border squabbles than 
1 in Europe or even in the western hemisphere. They have been 
. molded into great families of nations with few hangovers of 
revenge. This makes a good beginning. Furthermore, despite 
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their hatred of western rule there is in the control by the West 
already the basis of coordinated commercial relationships, a sort 
of international commercialism on which a greatly enlarged in- 
ternational trade could be predicated. The Asians have been 
more or less accustomed to traffic across alien barriers with a 
sense of inherent unity of interest. This should not be broken 
down by setting up artificial nationalities. It should be strength- 
ened and reinformed with justice. 

Where Asia is a danger is in a certain proneness to evade re- 
sponsibility for the predicament it has found itself in. No nation 
needs to submit to foreign tyranny. Asia, with the exception of 
China, has fallen victim to foreign rule only because it was too 
steeped in its own traditions and inertia to preserve its own 
freedom. The people have always been too servile before their 
own leaders. There will always be invaders as long as there are 
quislings. 

Despite the inherent nobility of the Asiatic soul and the genu- 
ine intellectual and social awakening now, educated Asiatics 
have certain bad mental habits which must be corrected. At any 
rate, we must not let them pull the wool over our eyes. One of 
these is the whole nonsense about saving face, losing prestige, and 
snobbishness. Nothing shows the real superiority of the Chinese 
better than Chiang's impatient answer to a remark about saving 
face: "I don't care anything about saving face where matters 
of peace and war are concerned." 

Intelligent orientals don't pay half the attention that we think 
to face-saving. On the other hand, the best way for the Asian 
to treat western snobbishness is with contempt. The snooty occi- 
dental in the East is generally a person of low social status who 
for the first time in his life is able to employ a raft of servants 
and display himself at official foreign gatherings. It is the new- 
rich snobbishness of people too ignorant to know how to behave. 
But such people no more represent the better white man in 
Asia than certain oriental culture-bearers who parade the living- 
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rooms of idle women of America with their esoteric hocus-pocus 
and insulting reflections on American materialism represent the 
people of Asia. We could well do without either of them. As 
Captain L. D. Gammons, M.P., says in the Imperial Review 
for July, 1942 : "There must be no more nonsense about the 
color bars. A man is only conscious of his political rights at 
intervals, but he is conscious of his social rights in every waking 
moment of his thoughts. Empire citizenship means nothing at 
all if it does not imply social equality." 

Such social equality can be the result only of a reeducation 
of both the East and the West. This reeducation not only must 
be carried out among ourselves here in America, but must be 
carried to the people of Asia as well. "The fourth democracy," 
says Vice-President Wallace, "which has to do with education 
is based fundamentally on belief in ethnic democracy." This 
"ethnic democracy built from the heart," is not, as Mr. Wallace 
says, "the greatest need of the Anglo-Saxon tradition" alone. 
On the contrary, it is the need of all Asia as well as of Europe. 

A protest arose when Mr. Wallace made this proposal. What, 
we go out and meddle with other people's lives and impose our 
thinking! Yes. Exactly that.|When people show themselves in- 
capable of managing their national affairs, without being able 
to control their aggression, without being able to control their 
leaders, they forfeit the right to self-government.- Not only must 
a country like Japan be beaten and her power for harm de- 
stroyed, but she must be entirely reeducated. The minds of 
these people must be freed from the dominance of an ignorant 
military group in whose hands they become themselves the sword 
of evil hanging over the head of humanity. It becomes our duty 
not only to crush their military might but to release the minds of 
these people to the ideas and aspirations of humanity. 

We of the fighting democracies, giving so much of blood and 
treasure and hope to the suppression of aggression, have a right, 
we have a solemn duty, to see to it that the lands we fight to 
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free shall never again be put under the lash of evil and of error. 
We shall not only need to cease being indifferent and quiescent. 
We shall have to become aggressive in our liberalism. It is 
worse than useless to teach our children to love peace and yet 
not to have the courage to go out into the world and conduct a 
militant campaign for the same cause in other lands. Our mis- 
sionaries have done this in religion. Our peace missionaries 
should have the courage to do it in politics. The aggressors have 
carried their type of education to our shores by way of propa- 
ganda. We should now have the right to carry ours to them. It is 
one thing to indoctrinate another nation with a particular con- 
ception of government. It is quite another to preach freedom 
and the rights of man. 

So far as educating the Orient is concerned, we are no novices. 
All that is sound now in the evolving civilization of Asia is the 
result of the work of the Yankee school-teachers in the Philip- 
pines, the missionaries, the educators, the journalists in China, 
and even the products of Harrow and Oxford in India. And none 
of us who listened at Madison Square Garden to the impassioned 
plea of Meiling Soong Chiang on behalf of her regenerated 
China but felt joy and pride in the knowledge that in this exqui- 
site yet militant spirit there was the voice of our own democracy 
echoing back to us from the very heart of China. 
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